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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  attendance  of  the  University,  in  both  the  Summer  and  Autumn 

Quarters,  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year.    The  gain  in  the 

Summer  Quarter,  237,  or  a  little  over  6  per  cent  (3,768  in 

The  University  ^^  compare(i  to  ^gj.  m  1912),  is  almost  what  one 

would  have  expected.  But  the  gain  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter  is  striking.  The  figures  are,  men  1,674,  women  1,227,  a  total 
of  2,901,  compared  with  2,598  on  the  same  day  last  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  303,  or  more  than  10  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  40  are  in  the 
Medical  School  (not  including  Rush),  33  in  the  Law  School,  26  in  the 
College  of  Education,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Colleges  (Senior,  Junior, 
and  Unclassified).  The  Graduate  Schools  remain  the  same  (483).  The 
increase  in  the  Colleges  is  157  in  the  Senior  and  78  in  the  Junior.  Stu- 
dents entering  as  Freshmen  numbered  last  year  454,  this  year  560,  or  an 
increase  of  19  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  stricter  requirements  for  entrance 
this  year,  this  showing  is  surprising.  In  the  Summer  Quarter,  by  the 
way,  the  number  of  men  and  of  women  in  attendance  was  almost  exactly 
equal — 1,762  men,  1,769  women;  while  this  fall  the  men  outnumber  the 
women  by  447,  the  figures  being,  men  1,674,  women  1,227.  In  the 
Colleges  the  showing  is,  men  1,060,  women  793.  Attendance  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  university;  but  surely  this  growth  is  an 
indication  of  good  health. 

This  steady  increase  in  the  size  of  the  University,  however,  brings  up 

the  old  question — Are  we  prepared  to  handle  students  in  such  numbers  ? 

Or  rather,  Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution  to  do  so  ? 

Should  This       Take,  for  a  particular  instance,  the  premedical  work. 

Limit  d?  ^is  *au  t^Le  wno^e  Program  0I  courses,  as  printed,  had  to 

be  revised;  some  of  the  laboratory  work  is  given  at  seven 

in  the  morning;  the  instructors  and  assistants  are  constantly  overworked. 
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To  what  end  ?  There  are  no  facilities  at  Rush  to  take  care  of  students 
in  such  crowds  as  we  shall  pour  in  upon  it.  Why  should  not  the  Uni- 
versity recognize  these  facts,  and  begin  a  policy  of  wise  regulation  ?  If 
we  are  not  ready  to  demand  three  years  of  college  work  instead  of  two 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  medicine,  why  should  we  not  at  least 
insist  that  all  applications  for  entrance  to  the  premedical  course  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dean  by  September  i,  to  be  gone  over  at  his  leisure  and 
rigorously  examined?  Why  should  we  not  insist,  indeed,  that  all 
applications  for  entrance  to  the  University  should  be  sent  in  by  the 
first  of  September?  We  might,  we  probably  should,  lose  a  few  good 
students;  but  we  should  be  able  to  decide  with  greater  justice  upon  the 
merits  of  the  applications,  and  we  should  avoid  the  crowding  and 
changing  and  shuffling  which  now  mark  the  beginning  of  our  Autumn 
Quarters. 

A  Notable  There   are   no   alumni   members   on   the    Board    of 

Omission  Trustees. 

" Marshall  Field"  is  no  more:  "The  University  of  Chicago  Athletic 
Field"  has  taken  its  place,  at  least  temporarily.  That  name,  though 
admirably  accurate,  is  long  and  clumsy.  Suggestion  has 
been  rife  for  some  time  that  to  call  the  exercise-ground  of 
our  young  soldiers  of  sport  by  the  name  of  their  honored  general  would 
be  appropriate,  and  wise.  That  some  day  it  will  be  "Stagg  Field"  a 
great  many  people  believe.  Perhaps  as  long  as  we  are  privileged  to 
have  the  "Old  Man"  actively  engaged  among  us,  "The  Athletic  Field" 
will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  name;  but  so  far  no  good  reason  for 
not  publicly  commemorating  his  achievements;  and,  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  his  influence  here,  has  been  advanced. 

No  building  is  going  on  at  the  University  at  present.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  at  the  June,  191 2,  Convocation  of  plans  for  the  erection 

within  two  years  of  grandstands  and  a  wall  on  the  Athletic 

e  **  m  Field,  a  building  for  Geology  and  Geography,  a  building 

Buildings  ^or  ^e  Classics  Departments,  and  a  Woman's  Building. 

At  the  June,  1913,'  Convocation  further  plans  were 
announced  for  the  erection  within  two  years  of  a  building  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Modern  Languages,  a  building  for  the  University  High  School, 
and  a  students'  Observatory.  Of  these  seven,  the  first  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  was  dedicated  October  4.  None  of  the  others  are  started. 
Plans  for  the  Classics  Building  and  for  the  Geology  Building  have  been 
completed,  and  for  the  Woman's  Building  are  under  way.     But  so  far 
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all  bids  on  the  Classics  Building  have  been  rejected  as  too  high,  and 
its  erection  has  been  postponed  to  a  time  more  favorable  for  building 
activities.  When  built,  the  Geology  Building  will  stand  west  of  Walker 
and  north  of  the  Law  School.  The  positions  of  the  others  are  not  yet 
definitely  announced. 

On  October  4  the  new  stands  on  the  University  of  Chicago  Athletic 
Field  were  dedicated.  A  procession  of  considerably  more  than  a  thou- 
sand, in  which  every  class  from  '96  to  '17  was  represented, 

.  marched  from  Bartlett  to  reserved  sections  in  the  stands, 

-  Stands  anc^  nstene(i  t°  short  and  vigorous  speeches  from  President 
Judson,  who  turned  over  the  field  to  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics;  Mr.  Stagg,  who  received  it  for  the 
Department;  and  William  Scott  Bond,  '97,  who  represented  the  Alumni. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  the  publication  of  all  their  remarks,  but  he  pictures 
of  the  frontispiece  show  vividly  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  celebra- 
tion was  in  charge  of  Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  '97,  but  owed  much  of  its  success 
to  the  effective  announcements  sent  out  under  the  direction  of  Brent 
Vaughan,  '97.    A  decisive  football  victory  over  Indiana  followed. 

The  Alumni  Secretary  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 

entire  body  of  alumni  for  their  generous  support  of  the  Alumni  Office 

during    the   past   year.    In    the   period   between   July 
ACommunica-  6  T  t.     >>«-  •     j         00 

tion  from  the     I,   i9I2>  and  June  3°>   ^^3,  the  Office  received  1,788 

Alumni  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine.    The  bulk  of  these  sub- 

Secretary  scriptions  included  membership  in  one  or  other  of  the 

Associations. 

This  is  of  course  a  record-breaking  total.  It  seems  to  indicate  an 
increased  confidence  in  the  alumni  organization,  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  Magazine,  and  a  growing  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Directory  could  not  be  ready  in  October 
as  was  hoped,  but  work  is  being  pushed  and  a  few  weeks  will  suffice  to 
finish  it.  The  response  to  the  questionnaire  was  generous  in  the  extreme, 
both  in  information  and  in  subscription — two  thousand  orders  being 
received  before  the  date  set  for  publication. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Secretary  that  this  great  body  of  supporters  may 

be  worthily  served  during  the  coming  year,  and  that  the  organization 

may  soon  turn  its  newly  acquired  strength  to  practical  work  for  the 

benefit  of  the  University. 

(Signed)  Frank  W.  Dignan 


THE  ALUMNI  ADDRESS1 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  University: 

Just  twenty  years  ago  the  class  of  '97  hurdled  their  entrance  examina- 
tions and  looked  about  the  campus  to  find  the  class  of  '96  who  had  been 
knocking  around  for  a  year  preparing  to  receive  them.  In  these  two 
decades  the  University  in  its  Gothic  majesty  has  become  the  substance, 
the  reality  of  a  dream;  but  as  we  alumni  come  year  by  year  to  meet  in 
the  shadows  of  these  walls  and  towers,  we  turn  back  to  the  first  years 
and  think  of  the  surroundings  then,  and  in  spite  of  the  pitiful  comparison 
a  fond  memory  brings  the  light  of  those  other  days  around  us.  We  had 
a  good  time  then — too  good  we  were  told  sometimes — but  the  farther  we 
get  from  that  brick  hut  which  was  the  old  "gym,"  the  more  kindly  we 
think  of  it — and  even  we  who  had  such  good  times  in  that  building  which 
looked  prehistoric,  was  prehistoric,  and  smelt  prehistoric,  do  not  want 
it  back. 

So  we  remember  too  the  day  when  the  Director  of  Athletics  called 
for  volunteers — with  what  a  rush  they  came — and  how,  with  "  the  old  man" 
bossing  the  job,  they  built  the  board  fence  which  served  its  purpose  here 
so  many  years  and  now  has  given  place  to  the  beautiful  wall  around  us. 
The  old  rough  field  and  track  have  changed  to  a  field  and  track  which  we 
are  proud  to  compare  with  those  of  any  university  in  this  country,  and, 
finally,  we  have  this  wonderful  stand  which  so  majestically  appears 
a  castle  to  those  outside  and  a  complete  and  perfectly  planned  stand 
to  those  on  this  field.  This  equipment  is  just  what  we  need,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  alumni  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees  in  its  erection. 
In  no  other  place  can  the  great  family  of  the  University  gather  together 
so  well  to  greet  one  another  in  mutual  interest  and  loyalty,  and  the 
importance  of  these  gatherings  in  bringing  us  all  together  and  holding 
us  together  loyally  through  the  passing  years  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

More  than  this,  Mr.  President,  this  beautiful  field  and  gymnasium, 
this  wall  and  stand,  are  in  the  minds  of  the  alumni  inevitably  associated 
with  the  career  and  achievement  of  a  man  we  love.  We  like  to  think  of 
this  wonderful  equipment  as  substantial  evidence  of  the  approval  of  the 
whole  University  of  the  principles  taught  and  practiced  through  all 
these  years  by  him  whom  we  affectionately  call  "  the  old  man."    Lessons 

1  Given  at  exercises  in  dedication  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Athletic  Field 
October  4,  1913. 
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are  learned  on  this  field  which  are  of  the  foundation  of  manhood  and  good 
citizenship  and  which  I  thoroughly  believe  are  an  honorable  part  of  a 
man's  character  long  after  he  has  forgotten  many  of  the  lessons  of  the 
classroom.  And  so  I  say  that  we  alumni  feel  that  this  occasion  is  not 
only  a  dedication  of  a  great  athletic  equipment,  a  great  meeting-place 
for  the  University  family,  but  has  in  its  meaning  also  confirmation, 
approval,  appreciation  of  Alonzo  Stagg — the  man  and  his  work.  Long 
may  he  be  with  us  to  carry  it  on! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  for  the  alumni  and  the  students,  the  con- 
stituency which  I  so  feebly  represent,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  proud 
of  these  battlemented  towers  that  have  risen,  proud  of  our  part  in  the 
athletic  spirit  of  which  they  are  the  expression,  and  unfailingly  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  hard  play,  clean  play,  and  fair  play  which  they  com- 
memorate. 

William  Scott  Bond,  '97 


CHICAGO  ALUMNI  CLUB 

ANNUAL   FOOTBALL   DINNER 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19 

AT  6:30  P.M. 

GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 


SEND  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  AT  ONCE  TO 

ALVIN  W.  KRAMER 

115  WEST  MONROE  STREET 

DON'T  FORGET  IT! 


THE   SCHOLARSHIP  OF  THE 
FRATERNITIES 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  comparative  rank  in  scholarship 
of  the  seventeen  fraternities  now  represented  at  the  University,  for  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  of  the  past  scholastic  year,  and  for  the 
year  as  a  whole.  The  figures  have  reference  to  grade-points,  which  are 
calculated  A  =  6,B  =  4,  C  =  2,D  =  o,  E=—  i,  and  F  =  —  2 .  C,  an  average 
of  two  grade-points  per  major  taken,  is  necessary  for  graduation.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  fourteen  fraternities  averaged  C  or  better  for  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  revelation  of  the  table  is  the  wretched 
comparative  showing  of  the  Autumn  Quarter.  That  is  a  hard  quarter 
on  Freshmen;  scarcely  easier,  for  a  while,  on  upper  classmen.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  by  January  the  very  worst  students,  and 
by  April  nearly  all  the  very  bad  students,  have  been  weeded  out  of  the 
University  and  so  cease  to  infect  the  tables. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  add  a  comparison  of  all  the  students, 
all  the  men,  and  the  non-fraternity  men;  but  unfortunately  the  figures 
arevnot  available. 

SCHOLARSHIP  RANK  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  FRATERNITIES 

YEAR -1912-13 


Autumn 
Quarter 


1.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  . 

2.  BetaThetaPi 

3.  Delta  Upsilon 

4.  Alpha  Delta  Phi .  .  .  . 

5.  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

6.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  .  . 

7.  Delta  Sigma  Phi.  .  . . 

8.  Sigma  Chi 

9.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  .  .  . 

10.  Psi  Upsilon 

11.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  .  .  . 

12.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  . 

13.  Sigma  Nu 

14.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

15.  Kappa  Sigma 

16.  Phi  Kappa  Psi 

17.  Chi  Psi 


2.70 

3-15 
2.49 
2.25 
2.30 
2.40 
1.99 
2.38 
1 .90 
2.48 
2.00 
1.98 
1.78 
1.80 
1.23 
1.52 
1.48 

2. 10 


Winter 
Quarter 


3-3° 
2.80 
3.02 
2.96 
2.65 

2-45 
2.312 

2.320 

2-373 

1.98 

2.01 

2.36 
2. 12 
2.08 

2.3I7 

1.83 

2.323 

2.423 


Spring 
Quarter 


3.26 

2.8l 

2.68 

2.626 

2.63 

2.48 

2.79 

2-337 

2.760 

2.30 

2.52 

2.10 

2-45 
2.384 
2.  256 
2.388 
1-83 

2-5°S 


Year 


3.08 
2.92 

2-73 

2.612 

2.52 

2.44 

2.364 

2-345 

2-344 

2.25 

2. 17 

2.14 

2. 11 

2.088 

!-934 
1. 912 
1.844 

2-34 


Number  in 
Chapter 
Winter 
Quarter 


17 
21 

22 
28 

23 
II 
18 
12 
8 

23 
16 
21 
14 
25 
13 
13 
14 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  JAPAN1 

BY  JOHN  HOLLADAY  LATANE,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  American  History  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 


The  rise  of  Japan  within  the  span  of 
one  generation  from  the  condition  of  a 
weak  feudalized  state,  shut  off  from  all 
contact  with  the  western  nations,  to  the 
position  of  a  world  power  dominated  by  a 
desire  to  shape  the  destinies  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  ready  to  dispute  with  other 
powers  the  control  of  the  Pacific,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  in 
the  whole  range  of  history.  The  rapid 
assimilation  of  western  ideas  and  the 
successful  appropriation  of  all  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  western  civilization  are 
without  a  parallel. 

Dr.  Nitobe,  whom  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize not  only  as  a  great  scholar  but  as  a 
great  writer  of  English,  in  his  remarkable 
book,  Bushido,  the Soul  of  Japan,  describes 
with  great  power  and  beauty  the  idealism 
of  the  Samurai,  or  gentlemen  of  Japan 
of  a  generation  ago,  but  while  the  old 
spirit  still  flashes  out  occasionally  as  in 
the  spectacular,  and  to  us  meaningless, 
suicide,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Emperor,  of  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  subjects,  General  Nogi,  we 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  Japanese 
have  outgrown  their  idealism;  that  they 
cast  it  aside  when  they  discarded  their 
mediaeval  weapons  and  abandoned  their 
self-complacent  exclusivism.  The  Japa- 
nese are  the  greatest  materialists  in  the 
world  today,  for  it  is  the  material  ele- 
ments of  western  civilization  that  they 
have  appropriated  and  to  which  they  owe 
their  success  in  two  wars.  A  nation  of 
materialists,  fired  with  ambition  and 
military  ardor,  are  going  just  as  far  in 
their  aggressiveness  as  sheer  force  will 
carry  them.  That  is  why  Japan  with 
her  present  ambitions  is  so  generally 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  growth  of  the  Japanese  naval 
power  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  United  States 
and  Japan  are  the  two  leading  powers  of 
the  Pacific.  It  is  not  likely  that  Great 
Britain,  in   spite  of  her  possessions  in 


British  Columbia,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  will  ever  contend  for  primacy  in 
the  Pacific.  She  has  naval  problems 
that  are  too  pressing  in  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Russia  has  received  a  check 
that  will  delay  her  naval  development 
for  many  years  to  come.  While  China 
may  some  day  emerge  to  challenge  the 
position  of  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  us  will  live  to 
see  it.  At  present  therefore  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  the  two  rivals  for 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific. 

The  leading  public  men  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  are  continually  assuring 
us  that  the  official  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are,  and  always  have  been, 
most  cordial;  that  while  the  United 
States  forced  western  civilization  upon 
Japan  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  the 
Japanese  have  always  been  profoundly 
grateful  to  us  for  so  doing;  that  the  only 
monument  ever  erected  on  their  soil  to 
a  foreigner  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Commodore  Perry  on  the  spot  where  he 
landed — the  spot,  the  inscription  declares, 
"on  which  the  modern  civilization  of 
our  Japanese  Empire  had  its  beginnings." 
In  the  great  transformation  which  Japan 
has  undergone  she  has  drawn  more 
largely  on  the  United  States  than  on  any 
other  nation.  This  is  because  the  United 
States  has  been  pre-eminently  a  success- 
ful nation  and  Japan  worships  success. 
Many  of  her  leading  men  were  educated 
in  this  country.  The  United  States 
furthermore  took  the  leading  part  in 
freeing  Japan  from  the  burden  and 
humiliation  of  ex-territoriality  and  wel- 
coming her  into  the  family  of  nations 
with  full  international  status. 

Nations  however  are  no  more  mindful 
of  past  favors  than  are  individuals.  Tra- 
ditional friendship  cannot  always  stand 
the  strain  of  changed  conditions  and  con- 
flict of  interest.  No  one  can  deny  that 
rivalry  and  animosity  have  arisen  since 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It  is  claimed, 
it  is  true,  that  this  is  largely  due  to  yellow 


1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  August  29,  1013. 
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journalism  in  America;  that  certain 
interests  have  been  assiduously  fomenting 
discontent  for  commercial  gain;  that 
advocates  of  a  large  navy  annually  fill 
the  press  with  "dope"  on  the  immi- 
nence of  war  with  Japan ;  and  that  organ- 
ized labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  western  standard  of 
living,  deliberately  keeps  alive  the  fires 
of  race  antagonism.  All  this  may  be 
true  in  a  measure,  but  nevertheless  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  Japan  in  Manchuria 
and  in  California  and  the  development  of 
race  antagonism  in  this  country  are  fac- 
tors that  cannot  be  ignored. 

As  one  of  Japan's  chief  ambitions  today 
is  to  shape  the  destinies  of  China,  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  review  briefly  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
China  since  the  threatened  partition  of 
that  country  fifteen  years  ago.  Although 
the  downfall  of  China  had  been  freely 
predicted  after  the  revelation  of  her 
inherent  weakness  in  the  war  with  Japan, 
the  suddenness  with  which  she  fell  a  prey 
to  the  greed  of  the  western  nations  was 
the  sensation  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  rivalry  of  the 
European  powers  in  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  China  in  1897-98  served 
to  emphasize,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
fact  that  commerce  has  become  the 
greatest  of  all  political  interests,  and  that 
the  primary  object  of  diplomacy  is  the 
extension  of  trade  relations  and  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  markets.  To 
the  attainment  of  these  ends  armies  and 
navies  are  mere  accessories. 

The  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau  by  Ger- 
many in  1897,  followed  a  few  months 
later  by  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  and 
important  concessions  in  the  Shantung 
Peninsula,  the  Russian  lease  of  Port 
Arthur  in  1898,  the  British  lease  of  Wei- 
Hai-Wei,  and  the  French  occupation  of 
Kwang-Chau,  all  coming  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  are  now  too  well 
known  to  be  recalled  in  detail.  Having 
established  themselves  in  strategic  posi- 
tions on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
and  holding  China  by  the  throat,  so  to 
speak,  Germany,  Russia,  and  England 
proceeded  to  dictate  the  terms  they 
desired.  In  addition  to  cessions  of 
territory,  extensive  concessions  for  the 
construction  of  railways  and  mining 
privileges  were  granted  to  each  power 
in  its  particular  "sphere  of  influence," 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  "most-favored- 
nation"  clauses  of  existing  treaties.    The 


movement  for  the  partition  of  China  was 
well  under  way  when  the  United  States 
went  to  war  with  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  came  within  its  grasp.  To 
seize  a  "sphere  of  influence"  in  China 
seemed  utterly  repugnant  to  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  not  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Senate.  But  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  it  was  thought,  would  give 
a  point  of  vantage  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can government  could  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  in  the  Orient.  Such  considera- 
tions were  probably  the  main  factor  in 
President  McKinley's  decision  to  retain 
the  Philippines. 

Americans  generally  are  under  the 
impression  that  Secretary  Hay's  "open- 
door"  policy  in  China,  of  which  we  heard 
so  much  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. As  I  entered  the  imposing  John 
Hay  Memorial  Library  in  Providence  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  read  with  a  mental 
reservation  this  inscription:  "To  John 
Hay  who  maintained  the  open  door  and 
the  Golden  Rule. "  The  policy  for  which 
he  stood  was  indeed  a  great  policy,  nobly 
conceived  and  nobly  proclaimed,  but  it 
was  not  successfully  maintained.  The 
open-door  policy  was  first  outlined  by 
Secretary  Hay  in  notes  dated  September 
6, 1899,  and  addressed  to  London,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Each  of  the  powers 
addressed  was  requested  to  give  assur- 
ances and  to  make  declarations  to  the 
effect:  (1)  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  any  treaty  port  or  vested  interest  in 
its  so-called  "sphere  of  influence"; 
(2)  that  the  Chinese  tariff  should  continue 
in  force  in  such  sphere  and  continue  to  be 
collected  by  Chinese  officials;  and  (3) 
that  it  would  not  discriminate  against 
other  foreigners  in  the  matter  of  port 
dues  or  railroad  rates.  Similar  notes 
were  later  addressed  to  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  England  alone  expressed  her 
willingness  to  sign  such  a  declaration. 
The  other  powers,  while  professing  thor- 
ough accord  with  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Hay,  avoided  committing  them- 
selves and  no  such  declaration  was  ever 
made.  Mr.  Hay  made  a  skilful  move, 
however,  to  clinch  matters  by  informing 
each  of  the  powers  to  whom  the  note  had 
been  addressed,  that  in  view  of  the  favor- 
able replies  from  the  other  powers,  its 
acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  was  considered  "as  final  and 
definitive." 

The  real  intentions  of  the  powers  as 
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contrasted  with  their  professions  became 
apparent  in  the  discussions  that  soon 
arose  as  to  the  status  of  consuls  in  the 
various  spheres  of  influence.  Japan 
claimed  that  sovereignty  did  not  pass 
with  a  lease  and  that  even  if  China  should 
surrender  jurisdiction  over  her  own  people 
the  lessee  governments  could  not  acquire 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  leased 
territory.  This  position  was  undoubted- 
ly correct  if  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  was  really  to  be  preserved,  but 
after  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the 
other  powers  concerned,  the  United 
States  unfortunately  felt  compelled  to 
concede  the  vital  point,  for  on  February 
3,  1900,  Mr.  Hay  wrote  to  Minister 
Conger  that  "the  United  States  consuls 
in  districts  adjacent  to  the  foreign  leased 
territories  are  to  be  instructed  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  exercise  extra- 
territorial consular  jurisdiction,  or  to 
perform  ordinary  non-judicial  consular 
acts  within  the  leased  territory  under 
their  present  Chinese  exequaturs." 

Application  was  then  made  to  the 
European  powers  for  the  admission  of 
American  consuls  in  the  leased  territories 
for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sular functions,  but  in  no  case  were  they 
to  exercise  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
within  a  lease,  although  in  some  cases 
they  retained  this  power  in  the  adjacent 
territory  or  sphere  of  influence. 

The  rapid  exploitation  of  China, 
involving  as  it  did  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  new  methods  and  much 
that  was  offensive  among  the  most  con- 
servative of  all  peoples,  naturally  aroused 
an  intense  anti-foreign  sentiment  and  led 
to  the  Boxer  uprising.  Events  moved 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  United 
States  troops  took  a  prominent  part  with 
those  of  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Japan  in  the  march  to  Peking  for  the 
relief  of  the  legations.  In  a  note  to  the 
powers,  July  3,  1900,  Secretary  Hay,  in 
defining  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Chinese  question,  said:  "The 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace 
to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial 
and  administrative  entity,  protect  all 
rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by 
treaty  and  international  law,  and  safe- 
guard for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal 
and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
Chinese  empire." 

During  the  long  negotiations  that  fol- 


lowed the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the 
powers,  the  United  States  threw  the 
weight  of  its  influence  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  urging  the  powers  not  to 
impose  too  many  burdens  on  China  and 
declaring  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
lay  in  a  strong,  independent,  responsible 
Chinese  government.  Mr.  Hay  dis- 
played great  skill  in  giving  to  the  world 
at  a  critical  moment  a  definite  expression 
of  policy,  and  in  urging  the  powers  to 
observe  it. 

Contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  final  pro- 
tocol, however,  Russia  retained  in 
Manchuria  the  troops  concentrated  there 
during  the  Boxer  movement,  with  a  view 
to  exacting  further  concessions  from 
China.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
led  England  and  Japan  to  sign  a  perma- 
nent defensive  agreement  January  30, 
1902,  recognizing  England's  interest  in 
China  and  Japan's  in  Korea,  and  pro- 
viding that  if  either  party  should  be 
attacked  in  defense  of  its  interests  the 
other  party  would  remain  neutral,  unless 
a  third  power  joined  in,  in  which  event 
the  second  party  would  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  first.  A  formal  protest 
made  by  the  United  States,  February  1, 
against  some  of  the  demands  Russia 
was  making  on  China  led  Russia  to  con- 
clude that  the  American  government  had 
an  understanding  with  England  and 
Japan,  but  Mr.  Hay  gave  the  assurance 
that  he  had  known  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement 
until  it  was  made  public.  He  succeeded 
in  securing  from  Russia,  however,  a  defi- 
nite promise  to  evacuate  Manchuria  by 
October  8,  1903,  which  was  the  date  set 
in  the  Russo-Chinese  Manchurian  con- 
vention of  April  8,  1902.  As  the  time 
for  withdrawal  drew  near,  Russia  began 
imposing  new  conditions  on  China,  and 
deliberately  misrepresented  to  the  United 
States  the  character  of  the  new  proposals. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer 
uprising  China  had  agreed  to  extend  the 
scope  of  her  commercial  treaties  with  the 
powers.  When  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  was  begun  by  Consul-General 
Goodnow  at  Shanghai,  the  United  States 
demanded  that  at  least  two  new  ports 
in  Manchuria  be  opened  to  foreign  trade 
and  residence.  The  Chinese  commission- 
ers declined  to  discuss  this  subject,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  they  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  do  so.  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  secret  opposition  somewhere,  and  on 
May  7,  1903,  Mr.  Conger  reported  that 
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it  came  from  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires. 
Later  he  secured  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  Chinese  government  that 
such  was  the  case.  Meanwhile  Russia 
was  giving  positive  assurances  at  Wash- 
ington that  she  was  not  opposed  to  open 
ports  and  consulates  in  Manchuria.  Mr. 
Hay  then  appealed  with  the  utmost 
directness  to  the  Russian  government, 
stating  that  the  negotiations  with  China 
were  substantially  terminated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  question  of  the  open 
ports  in  Manchuria,  and  that  the  Chinese 
government  still  claimed  that  it  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
this  point  by  Russian  opposition;  he 
requested  to  know  whether  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  the  Russian  minister  at 
Peking,  and,  if  not,  that  prompt  action 
be  taken.  The  Russian  government 
promised  to  send  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, but  when  Mr.  Conger  approached 
the  Russian  minister  at  Peking,  the  latter 
replied  that  the  matter  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  await  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  at  Washington. 

After  this  sort  of  evasion  had  gone  on 
for  a  month,  on  July  14  a  definite  answer 
was  at  length  received  from  Russia,  in 
which  she  declared  that  it  had  never 
entered  into  her  views  to  oppose  the  open- 
ing of  certain  cities  in  Manchuria  to 
foreign  commerce,  but  that  this  declara- 
tion did  not  apply  to  Harbin,  one  of  the 
cities  selected  by  the  United  States,  which 
was  situated  within  the  railway  zone,  and 
therefore  was  not  under  the  complete 
jurisdiction  of  China.  A  copy  of  this 
note  was  shown  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, which  finally  agreed  to  insert  in 
the  treaty  a  provision  for  the  opening  of 
two  ports  outside  the  Russian  zone. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  on  October  8  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  Mukden  and  Antung  named 
as  the  open  ports.  By  thus  excluding 
the  United  States  from  the  railway  zone, 
Russia  again  succeeded  in  thwarting 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hay  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  open  door.  "The 
administrative  entity"  of  China  was 
utterly  ignored.  If  the  United  States 
had  had  a  stronger  navy  in  the  Pacific, 
Mr.  Hay's  diplomacy  might  have  been 
more  effective. 

Japan  now  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
took  up  the  fight  in  Manchuria.  The 
presence  of  Russian  troops  on  the  soil 
she  had  won  in  the  war  with  China  and 


lost  through  Russian  diplomacy  was  more 
than  _  she  could  stand.  After  long 
negotiations,  Japan  presented  to  Russia, 
on  January  16,  1904,  an  ultimatum  in 
which  she  stipulated:  (1)  that  Japan 
would  recognize  Manchuria  as  being 
outside  her  sphere  of  interest,  provided 
Russia  would  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria;  (2)  that 
Russia  would  not  impede  Japan  or  other 
powers  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and 
privileges  acquired  by  them  in  Manchuria 
under  existing  treaties  with  China; 
(3)  that  Russia  would  recognize  Korea 
as  being  outside  her  sphere  of  interest. 
After  waiting  for  what  she  considered  a 
reasonable  time  for  a  reply,  Japan  with- 
drew her  minister  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  on  February  10,  1904,  issued  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  The  memorable 
war  that  followed  revolutionized  the 
political  situation  in  the  Far  East. 

The  services  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  bringing  Russia 
and  Japan  to  a  conference  within  the 
United  States  in  1905  have  received  wide 
recognition,  and  doubtless  constitute  a 
notable  diplomatic  achievement,  though 
it  is  now  an  open  secret  that  Japan, 
realizing  that  her  resources  were  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  made  the  first  move 
and  asked  Roosevelt  to  intervene. 
Unfortunately  the  President  was  not 
satisfied  with  having  brought  the  com- 
missioners together,  but  kept  in  close 
touch  with  them  and  took  a  too  active 
part  in  the  negotiations.  In  the  treaty 
of  Portsmouth  Russia  and  Japan  agreed 
to  evacuate  Manchuria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Liaotung  peninsula;  the 
Russian  leases  of  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan, 
and  adjacent  territories  and  territorial 
waters  were  to  be  transferred,  with  the 
consent  of  China,  to  Japan;  the  Southern 
Manchurian  Railway  was  transferred 
to  Japan,  while  the  Eastern  Railway  in 
Northern  Manchuria  was  retained  by 
Russia. 

While  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  was 
being  negotiated,  England  and  Japan 
signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  for  the 
protection  of  England's  interests  in 
India  and  Japan's  interests  in  Korea,  and 
also  for  the  preservation  of  Chinese 
territorial  integrity  and  the  principle  of 
commercial  equality  of  all  nations. 

During  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  were  very  largely  with  Japan, 
partly  because  her  resources  were  more 
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limited,  and  partly  because  the  under- 
hand methods  of  Russian  diplomacy  had 
created  an  unfavorable  impression.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries 
set  foot  on  American  soil  than  Count 
Witte  drew  to  himself  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  the  public.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  his  striking  personality,  and  in 
part  to  the  realization  that  the  odds  were 
greatly  against  him.  After  each  session 
of  the  commission  he  talked  freely  to  the 
group  of  reporters  who  gathered  around 
him,  while  the  Japanese  envoys  retired 
to  their  rooms  and  denied  themselves 
to  all  newspaper  men.  Public  opinion 
undoubtedly  helped  the  Russian  negotia- 
tions. The  result  was  that  the  Japanese 
envoys  went  home  somewhat  disgruntled, 
and  with  at  least  an  outward  resentment, 
because  they  had  failed  to  get  an  indem- 
nity, and  had  been  forced  to  relinquish 
their  claims  to  half  of  the  island  of  Sag- 
halien. 

Japan's  great  military  triumph  had 
again,  as  in  1895,  been  followed  by  a 
diplomatic  defeat,  and  for  this  defeat 
Japanese  public  opinion  held  President 
Roosevelt  responsible.  Their  commis- 
sioners had  failed  to  get  any  part  of  the 
$600,000,000  indemnity  which  their 
government  had  instructed  them  to 
demand  and  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
shift  the  burden  from  their  own  shoulders. 
However  this  may  be,  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  date  from  the  negotiations  at 
Portsmouth.  That  President  Roosevelt 
acted  for  the  best  interests  of  Japan  in 
urging  them  at  the  last  to  forego  all 
indemnity  may  readily  be  admitted,  for 
the  opinion  was  expressed  by  many  of 
the  foreign  military  critics  who  were  sent 
to  observe  military  operations,  that  if  the 
war  had  continued  six  weeks  longer  the 
tide  would  have  turned  in  favor  of  Russia. 
Japan  was  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  her  base  of  supplies  every  day  and 
Russia  was  drawing  nearer  to  hers.  The 
Japanese  authorities  knew  this  perfectly 
well,  but  they  did  not  care  to  admit  it. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  was  scarcely 
at  an  end  before  an  extensive  boycott  of 
American  goods  was  organized  in  North- 
ern China.  The  nominal,  and  perhaps 
the  real,  reason  for  this  anti-American 
outburst  was  the  harsh  treatment 
accorded  Chinese  in  the  United  States. 
Fortunately  the  Chinese  government 
succeeded  in  checking  the  boycott,  but 
not  until  it  had  caused  heavy  losses  to 


Americans.  There  was  a  strong  sus- 
picion throughout  the  United  States  that 
this  movement  was  instigated  by  Japa- 
nese agents  with  the  object  of  supplant- 
ing American  by  Japanese  commerce. 

During  the  period  of  the  Boxer  up- 
rising the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  power  was,  as  we  have  seen,  anxious 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire   and   the   independence   of   the 
Chinese  government.     Japan  was  at  that 
time  in  thorough  sympathy  with  that 
purpose.     What  does  Japan  think  of  the 
open-door  policy  today?     The  situation 
in  the  East  now,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  war,  hinges  on  Manchuria. 
Let  us  review  briefly  the  rapid  advance 
made  by  Japan  in  Manchuria  since  the 
Russian  War.     By  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth the  Southern  Railway  of  Man- 
churia was  ceded  to  Japan  while  Russia 
retained  the  Eastern  Railway.     Imme- 
diately after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth  it  is  said  that  Marquis  Ito, 
who  represented  the  conservative  Japa- 
nese party,  proposed  a  lease  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  to   Edward  H.   Harriman 
and  a  group  of  American  financiers  in 
order    to    place    America    as    a    buffer 
between  Russia  and  Japan.     This  tenta- 
tive offer  to  Harriman  was  made  before 
Komura,  the  principal  Japanese  negotia- 
tor of  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  left  the 
United  States.     When,  however,  Komura 
reached  Tokio  he  at  once  opposed  the 
Ito-Harriman    agreement,    and    it    was 
abandoned.     From  this  period  dates  the 
new     Japanese     policy.     Komura     and 
Katsura,  the  representatives  of  the  war 
party,  insisted  that  Japan  must  retain  all 
she  had  acquired  from  Russia  in  Man- 
churia and  use  it  as  a  base  for  Japanese 
expansion  on  the  continent.    The  new 
Japanese  policy  involved  a  division  of 
Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria  and 
a  full  recognition  of  the  exclusive  right 
of    administration    which    Russia    had 
claimed    in    the    railway    zones    under 
her    agreement    of    1896    with    China. 
Japan    proposed    to    recognize    Russian 
administration  in  Northern  Manchuria, 
provided  Russia  would  recognize  Japan's 
administration  in  the  Southern  Railway 
zone,  but  these  overtures  were  declined 
by  Russia. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Russia  had 
likewise  made  an  effort  in  Wall  Street  to 
lease  her  railways  in  Northern  Man- 
churia to  American  financiers,  but  this 
effort  proved  fruitless.    Japan  at  once 
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saw  that  the  lease  of  Russia's  railways  to 
Americans  would  mean  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria 
and  the  defeat  of  her  own  schemes.  She 
therefore  did  everything  she  could  to 
prevent  it.  As  Russia  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  rejecting  the  Japanese  proposals, 
Japan  began,  under  the  principle  of  the 
open  door,  to  push  Japanese  commerce 
into  Northern  Manchuria.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
(November  30,  1908)  occurred,  in  which 
Japan  formally  reasserted  her  adherence 
to  the  open-door  policy.  This  was  a 
clever  move,  because  it  secured  American 
support  for  Japanese  aggression.  Mar- 
quis Ito,  who  was  opposed  to  Japanese 
expansion  until  the  nation  could  recuper- 
ate from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  who  to 
the  last  denied  that  Japan  would  annex 
Korea,  was  finally  sent  to  Harbin  to  con- 
fer with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance. 
He  was  forced  by  his  political  opponents 
to  become  the  agent  for  carrying  out 
their  policy,  but  he  was  assassinated  at 
Harbin  before  making  known  the  object 
of  his  mission.  The  United  States  had 
meanwhile  been  watching  the  situation 
with  uneasiness,  and  Mr.  Knox,  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  open- 
door  policy,  made  the  famous  "neu- 
tralization proposal,"  which  was  that 
the  railways  of  both  Russia  and  Japan 
should  be  purchased  and  neutralized  by 
the  powers.  Both  Russia  and  Japan 
rejected  Mr.  Knox's  solution  of  the 
question.  Russia  had  now  to  face  the 
issue  of  losing  control  in  Manchuria 
or  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Japan. 
She  chose  the  latter  alternative  and 
yielded  to  the  proposals  which  Japan  had 
been  urging  for  four  years.  On  July  4, 
19 10,  a  convention  between  Russia  and 
Japan  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  following  are  the  most  important 
provisions:  "(2)  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  undertakes  to  maintain 
and  respect  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria 
resulting  from  all  the  treaties,  conven- 
tions, and  other  arrangements  concluded 
up  to  this  date  either  between  Russia  and 
Japan  or  between  those  two  powers  and 
China.  Copies  of  the  said  arrangements 
have  been  exchanged  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  (3)  In  the  event  of  any- 
thing arising  of  a  nature  to  threaten  the 
status  quo  mentioned  above,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  shall  enter  each  time 
into  communication  with  each  other  with 
a  view  to  coming  to  an  understanding 


as  to  the  measures  they  may  think  it 
necessary  to  take  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  said  status  quo." 

The  comments  made  at  the  time  by 
the  American  press,  and  even  by  govern- 
ment officials,  show  how  little  the  real 
situation  was  understood.  By  the  status 
quo  in  Manchuria  Americans  thought 
was  meant  the  open-door  policy,  but  the 
treaty  speaks  of  a  different  status  quo — 
"the  status  quo  in  Manchuria  resulting 
from  all  the  treaties,  conventions,  and 
other  arrangements  concluded  up  to  this 
date  either  between  Russia  and  Japan  or 
between  those  two  powers  and  China." 
The  documents  referred  to  included  the 
railway  concessions  made  by  China  to 
Russia  in  1896  and  in  1898,  and  com- 
municated by  Russia  to  Japan  in  accord- 
ance with  a  secret  agreement  made  at 
Portsmouth,  of  which  the  United  States 
was  apparently  unaware. 

While  Japan  vigorously  opposed  the 
division  of  Chinese  sovereignty  when 
Russia  alone  was  the  aggressor,  she  now 
adopted  that  principle  as  her  chief  policy 
of  state.  The  annexation  of  Korea  and 
the  understanding  with  Russia  in  Man- 
churia are  great  triumphs  for  Japanese 
diplomacy.  Japan's  repudiation  of  the 
open-door  policy  in  Manchuria,  however, 
has  been  a  great  strain  on  her  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  a  potent 
factor  in  keeping  alive  the  war  scare. 
However,  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as 
one  might  suppose  at  first  sight.  Japan 
wants  peace  in  order  to  recuperate  from 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
Russian  war.  She  has,  therefore,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  rehabilitation  of  China. 
The  thing  she  most  feared  was  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  China  by  some  of  the 
great  powers.  That  possibility  seems 
now  removed  by  the  Chinese  revolution 
and  the  organization  of  the  republic. 
Although  uneasy  about  the  appearance 
in  the  East  of  republican  institutions, 
which  may  soon  undermine  the  Mikado's 
throne,  Japan  has  outwardly,  at  least, 
extended  her  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Chinese  revolutionists. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  revolutionary 
disturbances  occurred  in  the  region  where 
most  of  the  foreign  capital  is  invested  and 
drew  the  attention  of  Europe  and  America 
to  the  spot,  thus  diverting  attention  from 
Manchuria,  where  Japan  was  making 
rapid  advances.  As  far  as  the  Chinese 
revolution  is  concerned,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  now  in  accord.  But, 
Japan  is  playing  for  time,  and  leaving 
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expansion  outside  of  Manchuria  to  the 
future  course  of  events.  The  outcome  is 
altogether  too  problematical  for  the 
present  discussion. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
government  with  reference  to  its  subjects 
in  California  appears  to  most  Americans 
to  be  one  of  aggression.  The  demands 
of  the  Japanese  government  with  refer- 
ence both  to  the  school  question  and  to 
alien  land-holding  have  raised  questions 
that  are  not  only  delicate  from  a 
diplomatic  point  of  view,  but  that  are 
difficult  for  the  American  government 
to  handle  from  a  constitutional  point 
of  view. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  1906, 
the  American  public  suddenly  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  an  active  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  was  in  progress  in 
California.  The  San  Francisco  school 
question  created  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  press 
was  filled  with  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  had  the  constitutional 
power  to  make  a  treaty  which  should 
override  the  laws  of  a  state.  While  the 
old  question  of  state-rights  was  thus  being 
hotly  debated,  the  really  significant  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Japanese  treaty 
conferred  school  privileges  was  almost 
ignored.  The  treaty  guaranteed  to  Japa- 
nese subjects  in  the  United  States,  in 
"whatever  relates  to  rights  of  residence," 
the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights 
as  native  citizens,  or  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools  is  a  right  of  residence 
is  open  to  debate;  but  even  granting 
that  it  is,  California  did  all  that  could 
have  been  justly  demanded  of  her  under 
the  treaty  when  she  furnished  equal, 
if  not  identical,  school  facilities. 

But  the  school  question  was  not  the 
real  question  at  issue;  the  San  Francisco 
school  authorities  could  easily  have 
excluded  Japanese  men  from  association 
with  little  children  in  the  lower  grades, 
which  was  the  main  ground  of  complaint, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  age  limit  which  is 
usual  in  most  city  schools.  The  real 
question  was  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
laborers  from  competition  with  American 
laborers,  and  the  assignment  of  Japanese 
children  to  a  separate  school  was  merely 
an  incident  in  a  general  agitation  against 
Japanese  begun  by  the  labor  unions  of 
California. 

The  question  was  adjusted,  temporarily 
at  least,  without  being  pushed  to  a  con- 


clusion in  the  courts.  Japan  declared 
that  she  did  not  wish  her  subjects  to  come 
in  large  numbers  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  some  time  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Japanese  government  not  to 
issue  passports  to  laborers  desiring  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  though  pass- 
ports were  issued  for  Hawaii,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  the  holders  of  which  in  many 
cases  entered  this  country.  Relying 
upon  a  continuance  of  this  policy,  Con- 
gress inserted  in  the  immigration  act  of 
February  20,  1907,  a  clause  authorizing 
the  President  to  exclude  from  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States 
holders  of  passports  issued  by  any  foreign 
government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any 
country  other  than  the  United  States  or 
to  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone.  March  14, 
1907,  the  President  issued  an  executive 
order  directing  that  Japanese  laborers 
coming  from  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii 
be  refused  permission  to  enter  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  San  Francisco  school  board  there- 
upon agreed  to  admit  Japanese  children 
to  the  ordinary  schools  under  certain 
conditions  of  age  and  ability  to  use  the 
English  language. 

The  California  school  question  proved, 
however,  to  be  a  mere  incident  in  the 
development  of  a  strong  opposition  to 
Japanese  immigration  to  the  Pacific 
slope.  This  anti-Japanese  feeling  has 
again  manifested  itself  in  the  land  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia at  its  recent  session.  The  law, 
as  finally  passed,  grants  the  right  to 
acquire  agricultural  land  to  all  aliens  who 
are  eligible  to  American  citizenship,  and 
grants  to  other  aliens  the  right  to  acquire 
land  in  a  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
prescribed  in  any  treaty  now  existing 
between  their  government  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  signed  at  Washington,  February  1, 
191 1,  contains  the  following  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  holding  of  property:  "The 
citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty 
to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  own  or  lease  and 
occupy  houses,  manufactories,  ware- 
houses, and  shops,  to  employ  agents  of 
their  choice,  to  lease  land  for  residential 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  generally 
to  do  anything  incident  to  or  necessary 
for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  as  native 
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citizens  or  subjects,  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  laws  and  regulations  there 
established." 

The  failure  of  this  treaty  to  specify 
agricultural  lands  while  referring  specifi- 
cally to  real  estate  used  for  residential 
or  commercial  purposes,  would  appear 
to  make  it  conclusive  that  the  Japanese 
have  no  right  under  the  treaty  to  hold 
agricultural  lands.  It  is  furthermore 
claimed  that  the  Japanese  government 
does  not  grant  to  Americans  in  Japan 
the  rights  which  it  claims  for  its  subjects 
in  California.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
certain  districts,  in  which  foreigners  are 
by  statute  expressly  declared  incapable 
of  owning  land. 

Neither  President  Wilson  nor  Mr. 
Bryan  has  admitted,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
that  the  California  law  is  a  violation  of 
the  treaty,  though  they  urged  moderation 
on  the  part  of  the  California  legislature 
because  of  the  apparent  discrimination 
against  Japanese  as  compared  with 
other  aliens.  Technically,  California  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed  an  unimpeach- 
able legal  position  in  expressly  safe- 
guarding the  treaty  rights  of  aliens.  It 
remains  for  the  federal  courts,  in  case 
Japan  continues  to  press  her  protest,  to 
determine  whether  the  law  violates  the 
treaty  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  it  should  be  ascertained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  the  treaty  rights  of  Japanese 
had  been  violated,  the  California  law 
would  have  to  give  way  to  the  treaty. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  (Article  6,  clause  2):  "This 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

There  is  no  limitation  expressly 
imposed  by  the  constitution  on  the 
treaty-making  power.  Some  writers 
claim  that  a  treaty  to  be  binding  must 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  general 
distribution  of  powers  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  states;  that  there- 
fore a  treaty  cannot  infringe  on  the  police 
powers  or  reserved  rights  of  the  states. 
No  such  view  was  held  by  the  founders 
of  the  government.  Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  treaties  were  continually 
violated  by  the  states,  and  the  framers 


of  the  Constitution  deliberately  planned 
to  prevent  such  a  condition  for  the  future. 
The  opponents  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
federal  Convention  and  in  the  ratifying 
state  conventions  protested  against  the 
unlimited  nature  of  the  treaty-making 
power. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all 
treaties  made  "under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States"  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  clause  immediately 
preceding  this  says:  "this  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,"  etc. 
That  is  to  say,  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress must  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  but  in  the  case  of 
treaties  the  only  limitation  is  that  they 
must  be  made  "under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States."  A  foreign  nation 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  does  not  have  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
the  constitutions  and  the  laws  of  the 
states;  the  only  point  it  has  to  safe- 
guard is  that  the  treaty  shall  be  nego- 
tiated under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

A  treaty  dealing  with  a  question  not 
properly  the  subject  of  international 
agreement  would  not  be  valid,  that  is  to 
say  the  treaty-making  power  must  be 
exercised  in  good  faith.  The  status  of 
aliens  is  undoubtedly  a  proper  subject 
of  treaty  negotiation.  While,  therefore, 
a  case  might  arise  in  which  a  treaty  would 
be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
such  a  decision  is  hardly  a  possibility 
in  the  case  we  are  now  considering. 
While  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  certain 
dicta  to  the  effect  that  a  treaty  that 
invades  the  reserved  rights  of  a  State  is 
unconstitutional,  no  case  has  been  decided 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  treaties  have 
been  upheld,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  have  invaded  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states. 

In  the  California  case,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  case  of  legal 
right  but  a  question  of  policy.  The 
Japanese  resent  discrimination  of  any 
kind  particularly  where  racial  antipathy 
is  present.  The  repeated  protests  of 
Japan  have  created  a  serious  situation 
and  one  which  the  United  States  may 
as  well  face  now  as  in  the  future.  After 
all  it  is  not  the  California  law  which  dis- 
criminates against  the  Japanese,  but  the 
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United  States  law  which  excludes  them 
from  naturalization.  The  United  States 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  pass  an 
act  allowing  Japanese  to  come  freely 
to  our  shores  and  to  become  citizens. 
As  citizens  of  the  United  States  California 
could  not  under  any  pretense  of  police 
powers  or  reserved  rights  discriminate 
against  them,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Meanwhile  the  present  legal  status  of 
Japanese  immigration  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  may  be  changed  by  Japan 
at  will.  The  situation  therefore  calls 
for  treaty  regulation.  What  are  we  to 
do  about  it  ?  What  will  Japan  be  willing 
to  do?  These  are  questions  of  a  very 
delicate  nature  that  will  require  careful 
and  patient  handling  on  the  part  of 
Japan  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  surprising  thing  just  now 
is  that  Japan  gives  no  evidence  of  regard- 
ing patience  as  a  virtue.  To  discern  her 
real  motive  is  a  difficult  problem  and  the 
conjectures  that  naturally  arise  are  not 
calculated  to  promote  peace  and  friendly 
feeling. 

Thus  far,  we  have  said  nothing  about 
Hawaii  or  the  Philippines.  It  may  be 
seriously  questioned  whether  Japan 
wants  either.  Her  experience  in  For- 
mosa is  not  encouraging.  She  is  bent 
rather  on  westward  expansion  into  the 
continent  of  Asia.  But  the  Philippines 
are  a  sort  of  hostage  to  American  fortune 
in  the  Orient.  We  must  be  conciliatory 
to  Japan  in  Manchuria,  in  Hawaii,  even 
in  California,  or  Japan  will  seize  the 
Philippines  and  coolly  challenge  us  to 
take  them  back!  The  Philippines  are  a 
serious  handicap  to  American  diplomacy 
because  they  are  an  advanced  and  inde- 
fensible outpost.  War  with  Japan  is, 
in  my  judgment,  not  a  present  probability 
— hardly  an  immediate  possibility — but 
peace  with  Japan  does  not  rest  so  much 
on  traditional  friendship  or  a  sense  of 
past  obligations  as  on  Japan's  present 
inability  to  finance  a  war,  and  on  our 
present  inability  to  defend  the  Philippines 
in  the  event  of  war.  Japan  is  merely 
taking  advantage  of  our  present  embar- 
rassment to  extort  from  us  certain  con- 
cessions. With  the  Philippines  exposed 
to  attack,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  inade- 
quately fortified,  the  Panama  Canal  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  Mexican  situation 
on  our  hands,  she  thinks  the  time  is 
favorable  for  a  diplomatic  move.  In 
this    she    displays    greater    shrewdness 


than  wisdom.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  admission  of  Japanese  immigrants 
to  American  citizenship,  and  this  we 
are  not  likely  to  grant.  Any  concessions 
which  the  Japanese  might  win  in  the  face 
of  our  present  embarrassments  would  be 
only  temporary,  and,  therefore,  unwise 
from  the  Japanese  standpoint  as  well  as 
the  American.  The  Pacific  coast  states 
do  not  want  the  Japanese  to  come  to 
their  shores.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take, therefore,  for  the  United  States 
government  to  yield  to  Japanese  pressure. 
Concessions  would  mean  more  Japanese 
and  more  Japanese  would  mean  the 
further  development  of  race  antagonism 
and  the  further  straining  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  real  point  of  offense  is  that  the  law 
of  the  United  States  limits  naturalization 
to  "white"  persons  and  persons  of 
"African"  nativity  or  descent.  Under 
the  interpretation  of  this  statute,  which 
was  passed  in  1870,  members  of  the 
yellow  races  are  excluded  from  citizen- 
ship. The  Japanese  resent  being  classi- 
fied with  the  non-progressive  yellow 
races.  They  feel  that  as  a  race  they  have 
made  good  and  should  be  treated  on  a 
par  with  the  races  of  Europe.  They 
claim  that  on  the  average  they  are 
superior  to  the  European  immigrants 
of  today.  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  it 
is  further  true  that  the  American  people 
do  not  regard  the  Japanese  as  in  any  sense 
an  inferior  race.  On  the  contrary  they 
challenge  our  highest  admiration,  and 
the  superior  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  laborer  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  anti- Japanese  agitation  in 
California.  But  when  all  this  is  said 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Japanese 
springs  from  a  historical  environment 
which  has  no  traditions  in  common  with 
ours,  that  he  has  an  intense  pride  of  race 
and  nationality,  that  his  standard  of 
living  is  different  from  ours,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
remarkable  powers  of  adaptability,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  has  either  the 
desire  or  the  capacity  for  assimilation. 

The  Japanese  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed too  much  as  if  it  were  a  local  issue, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  issue  is 
a  question  of  national  policy.  Either 
Japan  must  agree  to  regulate  the  immi- 
gration question  by  treaty,  or  Congress 
will  be  compelled  to  regulate  it  by  legis- 
lation. 
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The  Eighty-eighth  Convocation. — At  the 
Autumn  Convocation  held  on  August  29 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  degrees, 
titles,  and  certificates  were  conferred, 
among  those  receiving  the  higher  degrees 
being  seventy-eight  Masters,  ten  Doctors 
of  Law  (J.D.),  and  forty-one  Doctors  of 
Philosophy.  A  Japanese  woman  received 
the  title  of  Associate  in  Philosophy,  and 
a  Japanese  man  was  made  a  Master  of 
Arts;  while  two  Chinese  received  degrees, 
one  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  other  that  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.). 

"Our  Relations  with  Japan"  was  the 
subject  of  the  Convocation  address  by 
Professor  John  Holladay  Latane,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  is  the 
author  of  America  as  a  World  Power 
and  a  well-known  authority  on  inter- 
national law.  The  address  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Latane  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  Convocation 
reception  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  August  28,  when  they  received 
with  Acting  President  Ernest  DeWitt 
Burton  and  Mrs.  Burton,  President  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  being  still 
abroad. 

The  Convocation  Preacher  on  August 
24  was  Professor  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Sociology,  who  gave  _  the 
Barrows  Lectures  this  year  in  the  Orient. 

Commemorative  chapel  service. — At  the 
chapel  service  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  October  8,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  opening  of  the  University 
twenty-one  years  ago,  the  following 
address  was  given  by  President  Judson: 

"The  University  of  Chicago  opened  its 
doors  for  instruction  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1892.  Plans  had  been  so  ma- 
tured in  advance  that  exercises  of  in- 
struction were  held  throughout  that  day, 
beginning  at  8 :  30,  as  if  the  occasion  were 
merely  the  opening  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter  in  an  institution  long  in  progress. 
At  12:30  the  trustees,  faculty,  and 
students  gathered  in  the  assembly 
room  in  Cobb  Hall.  This  room  occupied 
that  space  which  is  now  devoted  to 
offices  of  the  Deans  and  the  Recorder. 


There  were  no  speeches,  but  a  brief 
religious  service  was  held,  conducted 
by  the  President  of  the  University, 
Dr.  William  R.  Harper.  The  others 
who  participated  were  Dean  Eri  B. 
Hulbert,  Professor  Galusha  Anderson, 
and  myself.  Of  these,  President  Harper 
and  Dean  Hulbert  are  deceased  and 
Professor  Galusha  Anderson  is  on  the 
retired  list.  Some  data  comparing  the 
situation  of  the  University  in  October, 
1892,  with  its  condition  in  October,  19 13, 
may  be  of  interest. 

"The  faculty  at  that  time  numbered 
about  one  hundred;  at  present  it  numbers 
about  four  hundred.  Since  that  date  the 
number  of  students  who  have  matricu- 
lated, thus  having  had  courses  at  some 
time  in  the  University,  is  49,941.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  during 
the  year  opening  the  first  of  October, 
1892,  was  594.  The  number  enrolled 
during  the  year  closing  June  30,  1913, 
was  6,802.  The  number  of  those  who 
have  received  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity since  its  opening  is  7,050.  The 
grounds  belonging  to  the  University  in 
1892  comprised  about  twenty-five  acres. 
The  present  campus,  including  the  Mid- 
way frontage  on  both  sides,  from  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  to  Dorchester  Avenue,  is 
nearly  one  hundred  acres.  The  build- 
ings in  use  on  the  grounds  twenty-one 
years  ago  included  Cobb  Hall  and  the 
three  dormitories  adjoining  that  build- 
ing on  the  south.  The  University  has 
now  about  forty  buildings. 

"The  total  of  gifts  paid  in  at  the 
opening  amounted  to  $925,813.08.  The 
total  of  gifts  paid  in  at  this  time  amounts 
to  $35,086,836.45.  In  addition  to  that, 
sums  pledged  and  payable  within  a  short 
time  in  the  future  amount  to  $7,495,000. 
Thus  the  total  assets  of  the  University 
at  present  are  $42,581,836.45. 

"The  most  vital  assets  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however,  are  not  found  in 
millions  of  endowment,  in  great  buildings, 
or  in  extensive  acreage  of  land,  but  con- 
sist rather  in  the  students,  the  alumni, 
the  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
university  work.  Character  and  intel- 
lectual attainments  cannot  be  purchased 
by  money,  and  are  the  finest  fruitage  of 
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all  the  work  which  the  University  has 
done  or  will  do." 

The  annual  Faculty  dinner. — More 
than  a  hundred  members  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  University  attended  the  annual 
dinner  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  October  3, 
when  new  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
given  a  special  welcome  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Among  the  speakers  intro- 
duced by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
were  Associate  Professor  Tom  Peete 
Cross,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
formerly  of  Harvard  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  who  will  give  special 
courses  in  Celtic  literature;  Associate 
Professor  Rollo  M.  Lyman,  of  the  School 
of  Education,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  will  lecture  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  English;  and  Pro- 
fessor Edward  W.  Hinton,  who  comes  to 
the  Law  School  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  Practice  and  Evidence,  after  a 
notable  success  as  dean  of  the  Law  School 
in  the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
other  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Sociology,  who  recently  returned  from 
giving  the  Barrows  Lectures  in  the 
Orient;  and  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  who  has  had  leave 
of  absence  for  two  years  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  work  in  connection  with 
proposed  currency  reforms.  President 
Judson,  who  himself  was  absent  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, made  the  concluding  remarks  at 
the  dinner. 

The  Roosevelt  Professorship  in  Berlin. — 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Greek,  sailed  early  in 
October  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Roosevelt  Professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  the  University  Board 
of  Trustees  having  given  him  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey  will  give  in  Berlin  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  general  subject  of 
"Kultur  und  Demokratie  in  Amerika" 
and  will  also  conduct  a  seminar  in 
Aristotle's  De  Anima.  Professor  Shorey, 
who  received  his  Doctor's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Munich  after  study  at 
Leipzig,  Bonn,  and  Athens,  has  been 
head  of  the  Department  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  1896.  In 
iqoi-2    he    was    the    annual    associate 


director  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  in 
191 2  was  the  Turnbull  lecturer  on 
poetry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  also  Harvard  lecturer  on  Classical 
Subjects.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  and 
for  five  years  the  managing  editor  of 
Classical  Philology.  Dr.  Shorey  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  among  his  publications 
are  The  Idea  of  Good  in  Plato's  "  Republic" 
and  The  Unity  of  Plato's  Thought. 

Editorial  changes  in  the  University 
journals. — -The  School  Review,  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  is 
now  under  editorial  charge  of  Rollo 
LaVerne  Lyman,  Associate  Professor 
of  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  School 
of  Education,  who  recently  came  to 
Chicago  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Frank  Nugent 
Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  has  been  placed  in 
editorial  charge  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher;  and  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Greek,  who  this  year  is  the  Roose- 
velt Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
the  acting  editor  of  Classical  Philology  is 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Professor 
of  Classical  Philology.  During  the 
absence  abroad  of  Director  Edwin  B. 
Frost,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  has  been  the 
editor  in  charge  of  the  Astro  physical 
Journal.  At  the  opening  of  this  year 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School,  became  the  editor 
of  the  Biblical  World.  All  the  journals 
mentioned  are  issued  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

The  University  Lecture  Association. — 
This  association,  one  of  the  important 
cultural  and  educational  agencies  of 
Chicago,  has  as  its  director  Professor 
Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  is  assisted  by  an  ad- 
visory board  of  ten  persons,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  supplies  lectures 
to  six  centers  in  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
and  has  outlined  the  following  courses 
for  this  year,  to  be  given  by  members  of 
the  University  faculty:  "The  Making 
of  Modern  Germany,"  by  Professor 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  of  the  Department 
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of  History;  "The  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun,"  and  "Mexico,"  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Starr,  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  "Scenic 
Features  of  North  America  from  the 
Geological  Point  of  View,"  by  Professor 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  of  the  Department 
of  Geology;  "People  and  Problems  of 
Other  Lands,"  and  "Our  Natural  Re- 
sources: Their  Economic  Significance," 
by  Associate  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode, 
of  the  Department  of  Geography; 
"Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  by  Professor 
Forest  R.  Moulton,  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics;  and 
"The  Story  of  the  Nile  Dwellers,"  by 
Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  of  the 
Department  of  Semitics. 

University  College. — The  new  Dean  of 
University  College  is  Otis  William  Cald- 
well, Associate  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
School  of  Education.  In  the  Circular 
of  Information  for  the  College  issued  for 
the  year  1913-14  under  his  supervision, 
forty-eight  officers  of  instruction  are 
given,  who  offer  over  ninety  courses  in 
twenty-one  departments  for  the  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Most  of 
these  courses  are  given  at  the  downtown 
headquarters  of  the  College,  in  the 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Building,  80  East 
Randolph  Street,  opposite  the  Public 
Library.  This  is  an  especially  accessible 
location  for  teachers,  who  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  constituency  of  the 
College.  Other  courses  in  University 
College  are  given  at  Emmons  Blaine  Hall 
on  the  University  quadrangles.  The 
registrations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  up 
to  October  21  were  793,  a  larger  number 
than  in  any  preceding  quarter  for  a 
corresponding  date. 

The  Orchestral  Association. — A  series 
of  nine  concerts  is  to  be  given  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  during  the 
present  season  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Orchestral  Association. 
The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock  gave 
the  first  of  the  six  symphony  concerts 
on  October  2 1 ,  and  the  second  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  The  remaining  concerts  by  the 
Orchestra  will  be  given  on  December  16, 
January  27,  February  24,  and  April  7. 
Special  recitals  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Maud  Powell,  the  violinist,  on  December 
2;  by  Madame  Julia  Culp,  soprano  of 
the   Metropolitan   Opera   Company,   on 


January  13;  and  by  Leo  Slezak,  tenor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  on 
March  1  o.  All  concerts  begin  at  4:15 
p.m.  Over  a  thousand  tickets  for  the 
season  have  been  sold. 

The  officers  of  the  Orchestral  Associa- 
tion for  1913-14  are:  President,  James 
Henry  Breasted;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
David  Allan  Robertson;  Directors,  James 
A.  Field,  Frank  R.  Lillie,  Wallace  Heck- 
man,  and  Lorado  Taft. 

New  books  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity.— -Members  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  have  for  several 
years  realized  the  great  need  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction  in  elementary 
economics,  and  as  a  result  of  their  own 
work  in  this  direction  they  prepared  an 
analytical  syllabus  of  the  subjects  usually 
covered  in  the  introductory  course  in 
economics,  accompanied  by  some  1,200 
questions  and  problems,  which  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  issued  under 
the  title  of  Outlines  of  Economics  De- 
veloped in  a  Series  of  Problems.  The 
success  of  this  volume  suggested  to  the 
authors  a  companion  volume  intended 
to  supply  to  students  a  collection  of 
readings  illustrating  the  working  of 
economic  principles  in  actual  life.  The 
material  has  been  drawn  from  the  most 
various  sources,  including  magazines, 
newspapers,  commission  reports,  and 
corporation  charters,  and  in  numerous 
cases  original  articles  and  diagrams  have 
been  prepared  especially  for  this  book. 
The  material  has  already  been  used  in 
bulletin  form  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
authors — Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall 
and  Associate  Professors  Chester  W. 
Wright  and  James  A.  Field.  The 
volume,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  standard  text,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  University 
Press  under  the  title  of  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Elementary  Economics  and  has 
already  been  widely  adopted. 

The  University  Press  has  also  just 
published  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Victor  E. 
Shelford,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
under  the  title  of  Animal  Communities 
in  Temperate  America.  Material  for  this 
volume  has  been  accumulated  during  ten 
years  of  field  study  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  particularly  in 
the  Chicago  region.  A  valuable  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  three  hundred  figures 
of  widely  distributed  animals  chosen  to 
represent  the  chief  types  of  animal  com- 
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munities  and  their  characteristic  modes 
of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  are 
given  methods  of  observing  and  experi- 
menting upon  animals  in  the  field,  and 
also  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving 
animals. 

Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  recently 
completed  a  textbook  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  under  the  title  of  Elementary 
Studies  in  Botany.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  structure  and  work  of 
plants,  and  the  second  explains  the 
practical  handling  of  plants  in  the  field 
and  in  the  garden.  Each  part  is  intend- 
ed to  furnish  a  half-year's  work.  The 
material  is  arranged  in  an  evolutionary 
order,  and  is  accompanied  by  numerous 
diagrams  and  photographs. 

The  Art  of  the  Short  Story  is  announced 
for  publication  this  month  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  the  author  being  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Grabo,  who  has  been  for  three 
years  Instructor  in  English  at  the 
University.  Mr.  Grabo  graduated  from 
the  University  in  1903. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  which 
has  become  an  authority  on  typographical 
rules  and  usages  by  the  wide  adoption  of 
its  Manual  of  Style,  now  in  its  third  edi- 
tion, recently  published  A  Manual  for 
Writers,  the  authors  of  which  are  John 
Matthews  Manly,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  and  John  Arthur  Powell, 
of  the  University  Press.  The  book  aims 
to  answer  the  practical  questions  that 
constantly  arise  in  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts  for  the  printer,  business 
letters,  and  any  sort  of  composition  where 
correctness  of  form  is  an  important 
element. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Geological  Congress  in  Canada.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin  has  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  his  special  field  being 
that  of  glacial  geology.  He  has  been  an 
investigator  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  geology  for  the  Carnegie  Institution 
since  1902,  has  written  several  treatises 
on  the  science,  and  from  its  beginning 
has  been  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geology 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 


Professor  Ludvig  Hektoen,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  at  the  last 
commencement  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Hektoen  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  director  of  the  Memorial 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  and 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Chicago.  He  is  also  professor  of 
pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Associate  Professor  Henry  C.  Cowles, 
of  the  Department  of  Botany,  gave  his 
personal  direction  to  the  party  of  botan- 
ists from  foreign  countries  who  recently 
visited  sections  of  the  United  States  of 
special  botanical  interest.  The  party 
made  their  headquarters  during  the  first 
week  of  the  tour  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  Professor  Cowles  gave 
them  some  account  of  the  vegetation 
and  geology  of  the  Chicago  region. 
After  inspecting  this  region  the  party 
went  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  visited  later 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Yosemite,  Salton 
Sea,  and  the  Desert  Laboratory  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Among  the  members  of 
the  party  were  Arthur  G.  Tansley  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  Professor  Carl  Schroter 
of  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  Dr. 
Paulsen  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Professor  Cowles  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter. 

William  Lawrence  Tower,  Associate 
Professor  of  Embryology,  went  to  South 
America  during  the  Summer  Quarter  to 
gather  material  for  the  new  Bionomic 
Laboratory  just  completed  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Tower  has  been  made 
curator  of  the  laboratory,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  world  for 
the  study  of  genetics  and  the  problems 
of  experimental  evolution. 

At  the  triennial  council  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  held  in  New  York  City,  Francis 
Wayland  Shepardson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History,  was  elected 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  United  Societies 
for  the  term  1913-1919.  Professor  Shep- 
ardson is  secretary  of  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to  which 
twenty-eight  students  were  elected  at 
the  last  two  Convocations  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  especial  distinction  in  general 
scholarship. 

About  forty  students  from  Germany 
visited  the  University  at  the  end  of  the 
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Summer  Quarter  on  their  way  as  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Convention 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  held  at  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Students 
of  all  nationalities  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  maintained  a  prosperous 
organization  that  is  affiliated  with  the 
international  society  of  Cosmopolitan 
clubs,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  and  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  men  of  different 
countries  and  races. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanities  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  gave  a  lecture  before  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School  October  8  on  the  subject  of 
"Recent  Discoveries  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment." The  lecturer  has  been  especially 
interested  in  archaeological  work  on 
biblical  sites  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has 
written  a  volume  on  Cities  and  Bishoprics 
of  Phrygia. 

Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  who  is  a 
well-known  zoologist,  visited  the  .  Uni- 
versity on  October  17  and  was  the  guest 
of  Professor  Frank  R.  Lillie,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  and  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  W.  Williston,  of  the 
Department  of  Paleontology.  He  was 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club,  members  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ments being  invited  to  meet  him.  Prince 
Albert  entertained  at  Monte  Carlo  the 
last  International  Zoological  Congress, 
which  Professor  Williston  attended  as 
a  representative  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Recent  contributions  by  the  members 
of  the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.  (with  F. 
Merrifield) :  "The  Origin  and  Teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  Books,"  I,  Biblical 
World,  September;  idem,  II,  ibid., 
October. 

Chamberlin,  Professor  T.  C:  "Di- 
astrophism  and  the  Formative  Processes," 


I,  II,  Journal  of  Geology,  September- 
October. 

Goodspeed,  Associate  Professor  Edgar 
J.:  Critical  notes:  "The  Freer  Gospels," 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  July;  "Pro- 
fessor Harnack  and  the  Paris  Manuscript 
of  Justin,"  ibid. 

Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R.: 
"Social  Significance  of  Christianity  in 
Modern  Asia,"  I,  Biblical  World,  Sep- 
tember;  idem,  II,  ibid.,  October. 

Judson,  President  Harry  Pratt:  "Econ- 
omy in  Education,"  School  Review,  Sep- 
tember. 

Manly,  Professor  John  M.:  "Note  on 
the  Envoy  of  Truth,"  Modern  Philology, 
October. 

Mathews,  Professor  Shailer:  "The 
Struggle  between  the  Natural  and  the 
Spiritual  Order  as  Described  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,"  II,  Biblical  World, 
August;    idem,  III,  ibid.,  September. 

Merrill,  Professor  Elmer  T.:  "On  Cic. 
Fam.  XV.  20,  Verg.  ( ?)  Catal.  10,  and 
Ventidius,"  Classical  Philology,  October. 

Pietsch,  Professor  Karl:  "Concerning 
MS  2-G—5  of  the  Palace  Library  at 
Madrid,"  Modern  Philology,  July. 

Slocum,  Assistant  Professor  Frederick 
(with  S.  A.  Mitchell):  "Stellar  Paral- 
laxes from  Photographs  Made  with  the 
40-Inch  Refractor  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory," Astrophysical  Journal,  July. 

Smith,  Associate  Professor  J.  M.  P.: 
"The  Marriage  of  Hosea,"  Biblical  World, 
August;  "The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Modern  Scholarship,"  ibid.,  October. 

Wilkins,  Associate  Professor  Ernest  H. : 
"TheEnamorment  of  Boccaccio,"  Modern 
Philology,  July. 

Williston,  Professor  Samuel  W. :  "  Osto- 
dolepsis  Brevispinatus,  A  New  Reptile 
from  the  Permian  of  Texas,"  Journal 
of  Geology,  May-June. 

Yamanouchi,  Dr.  Shigeo:  "The  Life 
History  of  Zanardinia"  (contributions 
from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory  174, 
with  24  figures  and  four  plates) ,  Botanical 
Gazette,  July. 
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News  from  the  Classes. — A  letter  sent 
out  in  the  summer  by  John  F.  Voigt,  Jr., 
to  the  members  of  the  class  of  1896  re- 
ceived so  many  interesting  replies,  and 
brought  out  so  much  specific  information 
that  this  department  of  the  Magazine 
for  November  will  be  given  up  entirely 
to  that  class.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future 
issues  other  classes  will  use  up  the  whole 
space  in  the  same  fashion.  '96  occupies 
a  peculiarly  important  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University,  as  the  first  class 
to  be  graduated  after  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  four  years. 

H.  B.  Barnard  has  been  in  the  general 
contracting  business  (W.  E.  Barnard  & 
Son,  Room  826,  3  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago) 
ever  since  graduation.  He  is  unmarried, 
and  has  therefore  been  driven  to  golf  as 
a  counter-irritant  to  business. 

Caroline  May  Breyfogle  writes: 
"After  graduation  I  studied  abroad 
for  two  years.  In  1900  I  became 
associate  professor  of  biblical  history, 
literature,  and  exegesis  at  Wellesley. 
In  1905  I  resigned.  In  19 12  I  took  my 
Ph.D.  at  Chicago.  In  1913  I  became 
dean  of  women  and  professor  of  biblical 
history,  literature,  and  exegesis  at  Ohio 
State  University.  I  am  trying  to  keep 
the  torch  burning,  and  to  do  some 
social  service  for  the  women  of  my 
own  native  state,  Ohio." 

Howard  S.  Brode,  S.B.  and  Ph.D.  in 
the  same  year,  is  professor  of  biology 
in  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington.  In  1913  he  was  one  of 
the  instructors  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Marine  Station,  giving  a  course  in 
animal  ecology. 

Edwin  P.  Brown  writes:  "I  taught 
for  one  year  at  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
then  came  to  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis.,  in  1897  as  instructor  in 
English.  In  1901  I  became  principal, 
and  still  hold  this  position.  I  was 
married  August  30,  1897,  to  Miss  Mabel 
Vaughan;  we  have  two  children,  Hartley 
born  in  1899,  and  Robert  born  in  1908." 
It  may  be  added  that  since  Mr.  Brown 
became    principal,    the    value    of    the 


buildings  and  equipment  of  the  academy 
have  increased  75  per  cent,  and  the 
endowment  fund  has  increased  300  per 
cent,  and  the  dormitory  accommodations 
are  taxed  to  their  limit.  The  academy 
sends  an  unbroken  stream  of  students 
to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Percy  P.  Carroll  is  business  manager 
of  the  Evansville  (Indiana)  Courier. 
"Seldom  have  the  annals  of  Chicago 
alumni  afforded  a  more  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  continuity  of  college  friend- 
ships than  that  of  the  Melancholy  Club, 
of  which  Henry  C.  Murphy,  then  editor 
of  the  Weekly,  Howard  Roosa  and  P.  P. 
Carroll,  publishers  of  the  Daily  News, 
were  leading  members.  The  associa- 
tions formed  then  have  not  been  severed 
since.  Serving  a  journalistic  apprentice- 
ship first  on  various  Chicago  newspapers, 
later  they  drew  together  and  for  fifteen 
years  have  owned  and  published  the 
Evansville  Courier.  Murphy  is  president, 
Roosa  vice-president  and  editor,  and 
Carroll  secretary  and  business  manager. 
Whatever  else  college  gave  them,  they 
got  nothing  quite  so  valuable  as  this 
triple  alliance." 

Henry  Thurston  Chace,  Jr.,  is  a 
lawyer,  active  in  Republican  politics; 
he  lives  at  5740  Rosalie  Court. 

Henry  Love  Clark  is  also  a  lawyer 
in  Chicago,  with  offices  in  the  Marquette 
Building. 

Henry  Tefft  (Ikey)  Clarke  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Railway  Commission  of 
Nebraska,  and  practices  law  in  Omaha. 

Agnes  Cook  (Gale)  married  Henry 
Gordon  Gale;  they  have  one  daughter, 
Beatrice,  and  live  at  5646  Kimbark 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley,  first  principal  of 
the  La  Grange  High  School,  became 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  then  president  of  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  publishers;  resigning,  he  went 
abroad  to  study  vocational  schools,  and 
is  now  active  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
movement  for  vocational  schools  in 
Illinois. 
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Elizabeth  T.  Coolidge  has  been  for 
years  a  teacher  of  English  in  Hyde  Park 
High  School;  to  have  "passed  English 
under  Miss  Coolidge"  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  sound  training  in  Chicago 
Freshmen. 

Charles  Dorrance  Dibell  writes:  "I 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in 
1899  and  have  practiced  since  then  at 
Joliet.  I  was  married  in  1900  and  have 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom  has 
since  died.  So  far  I  have  managed  to 
keep  out  of  jail,  though  that  is,  in  part, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  no  longer 
imprison  debtors  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  time  of  Pickwick."  Dibell's  address 
is  803  Woodruff  Building,  Joliet. 

Horace  Raymond  Dougherty  is  in 
business  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Raymond  C.  Dudley  is  president  of  the 
Chicago  Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Co., 
with  offices  in  Chicago  (427  People's  Gas 
Building),  Cleveland,  and  New  York. 
He  is  married  and  lives  at  4800  Kim- 
bark  Ave. 

Joseph  Marshall  Flint  is  head  of  the 
department  of  surgery  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School.  He  is  married  and 
has  no  children. 

Grace  Freeman  is  head  of  the  history 
department  in  the  Aurora  (West  Side) 
High  School,  and  working  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  summer  school 
for  her  M.A. 

Howard  S.  Gait  writes  from  Tungchou, 
China,  via  Peking:  "Your  letter  of 
July  7  reached  me  some  days  since,  and 
it  was  good  to  hear  from  you,  and  to 
recall  our  days  of  association,  although 
they  were  so  few,  at  the  University 
back  in  1896. 

"After  graduating  in  1896  I  remained 
on  at  the  University,  taking  theological 
studies  until  the  autumn  of  1898,  hold- 
ing the  position  during  the  last  year  of 
my  residence  there  of  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  I  went  east,  to  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  graduating 
there  in  1899.  In  September  of  that 
year  I  was  appointed  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board,  and  came  out  to 
China  the  next  month  to  take  a  position 
on  the  faculty  of  the  North  China 
College  at  Tungchou  (12  miles  east  of 
Peking).    When   we   reached   China — I 


had  been  married  just  before  sailing, 
to  Miss  Louise  West,  of  Tabor,  Iowa — 
the  rumblings  of  the  Boxer  disturbance 
were  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shantung,  and  by  May  of  the 
following  year  the  movement  had  swept 
northward  to  Peking.  On  the  12th  of 
June  we  were  compelled  to  flee  for  our 
lives  from  Tungchou,  and  went  to 
Peking,  where  we  passed  through  the 
siege,  which  lasted  from  June  20  to 
August  14.  After  the  siege  we  went  to 
Kobe,  Japan,  for  a  year,  which  time  I 
spent  studying  the  Chinese  language. 
Returned  to  China  in  1901,  and  during 
1902  and  1903  I  spent  much  time  in 
overseeing  the  reconstruction  of  the 
buildings  at  Tungchou,  which  had  been 
wholly  destroyed.  In  the  autumn  of 
1902  I  taught  my  first  class  in  algebra 
in  the  Chinese  language,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  taught  the  whole  range  of 
mathematical  subjects  in  Chinese  as 
far  as  the  differential  calculus.  In 
January,  191 1,  I  was  elected  president 
of  the  College,  which  had  become  (in 
1904)  the  North  China  Union  College, 
the  London  Mission  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  our  own  in  this  institution. 

"During  the  last  two  years  I  have 
spent  much  time  in  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  union  university,  to  be 
located  in  Peking,  and  to  represent  a 
more  comprehensive  union  than  the 
one  we  now  have.  All  the  bodies  most 
directly  concerned  have  taken  action 
approving  of  such  a  union  university, 
and  it  now  seems  only  to  be  a  question 
of  time  before  this  scheme  is  consum- 
mated. That  Peking  is  a  strategic 
center  for  such  an  institution  must  be 
recognized  by  everyone. 

"In  1908-9  we  had  a  year  of  furlough 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  spent  the 
Winter  Quarter  of  1909  in  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
We  have  three  children,  the  eldest 
twelve  years,  and  the  youngest  six." 

Cora  M.  Gettys  is  in  the  library 
service  of  the  University. 

Rose  Adelle  Gilpatrick  has  ever  since 
graduation  held  the  position  of  Dean 
of  the  Girls  at  Coburn  Classical  Institute 
at  Waterville,  Me. 

Ralph  Hastings  Hobart  has  been  since 
January  1,1911,  general  agent  in  Chicago 
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of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  He  was  in  newspaper  work 
in  Chicago,  1896-99;  western  representa- 
tive New  York  paper  specialty  house, 
1 900- 1 901;  began  as  solicitor  for  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Chicago  in  June,  1901;  April  1, 
1909,  became  manager  of  the  Chicago 
General  Agency  of  the  Northwestern. 
In  1908  he  married  Miss  Helen  Hinsdale 
of  Evanston. 

Ethelyn  Louise  Hulbert  (Wyant) 
married  A.  R.  E.  Wyant  and  lives  at 
7106  Princeton  Ave.;  she  has  two 
children. 

John  Hulsart  is  cashier  of  the 
Manasquan  State  Bank  at  Manasquan, 
N.J. 

Ralph  Hiram  Johnson  is  with  the 
Cheraw  Box  Co.,  at  Cheraw,  S.C. 
where  he  "will  probably  remain  as  long 
as  the  timber  holds  out  and  the  poli- 
ticians allow  the  lumbermen  to  do 
business."  He  was  married  in  May, 
1911. 

Victor  O.  Johnson  writes:  "There 
is  not  much  to  say  about  myself.  After 
leaving  the  University  in  1896  I  took  a 
law  course  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
graduated  in  1898.  Served  in  the  war 
with  Spain  and  entered  the  practice  in 
the  fall  of  1899.  Since  that  time  I 
have  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  the 
practice  of  law. 

"In  1910  I  came  to  Shoshone,  Idaho, 
and  in  191 1  became  the  general  counsel 
for  the  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, which  connection  I  still  retain. 
In  behalf  of  the  association  I  brought 
an  action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  secured  a  substantial 
reduction  on  the  rates  on  wool  from  all 
western  producing  territory  to  the 
Atlantic  seaports.  While  I  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  railroad  traffic 
rates,  this  has  been  my  most  important 
case  of  its  kind.  My  activities  in  Idaho 
outside  of  the  regular  practice  have  been 
largely  directed  toward  the  creation  of  a 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  In  191 1 
I  wrote  a  booklet  entitled:  The  Railroad 
Problem  in  Idaho.  This  introduced  me 
to  the  people  in  Idaho  as  a  specialist 
along  that  line  and  I  am  usually  credited 
with  having  secured  the  passage  of  the 
present  public  utility  law. 

"My    family    consists    of    my    wife, 


formerly  Dora  Sprague  of  Blair,  Neb., 
and  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 
girl." 

Jennette  Kennedy  is  assistant  in  the 
public  library  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Van  Rensselaer  Lansingh,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1896,  to  June,  1898,  attended  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
receiving  the  degree  B.S.  in  electrical 
engineering.  He  joined  the  testing 
department  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  February,  1899,  and  m  July*  1900, 
formed  the  V.  R.  Lansingh  Co.  in 
Chicago,  sales  agents  for  Holophane 
globes  and  reflectors.  In  September, 
1904,  he  was  appointed  general  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Holophane 
Co.,  which  position  he  holds  today  with 
the  Holophane  Works  of  General  Electric 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  headquarters 
having  recently  been  moved  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  191 2.  According  to  the  Lighting 
Journal  he  is  "perhaps  more  closely 
identified  with  the  advancement  of 
scientific  principles  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  reflectors  on  light  sources  than  any 
other  man  in  this  country." 

John  S.  Lewis  writes  from  Montreal, 
Canada:  "Much  as  I  should  like  to  do 
so,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  supply  any 
interesting  items  concerning  my  family — 
which  is  non-existent — or  myself— who 
have  been  living  in  Canada  for  sixteen 
years,  which  is  the  same  thing  from  the 
American  standpoint.  I  am  editor  of 
the  Star  of  this  village,  the  same  being 
a  virtuous,  Conservative,  and  highly 
Imperial  family  journal  of  some  little 
influence  with  the  natives  of  these  parts. 
I  am  also  vice-president  and  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press,  but 
these  are  about  the  only  points  on  the 
circumstance  of  my  activities  which  come 
within  the  limits  of  possible  contact  with 
any  other  Chicago  men. 

"As  for  news  of  other  members  of 
1896,  the  best  I  could  do  would  be  to 
repeat  the  last  gossip  I  heard  on  the 
campus,  seventeen  years  ago.  I  have 
not  seen  one  since  then." 

Harry  A.  Lipsky  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  School  Board. 

Sam  MacClintock,  after  teaching  in 
various    Chicago    preparatory    schools, 
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entered  on  educational  work  in  the 
Philippines,  becoming  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Returning  to  Chica- 
go, he  took  the  Doctor's  degree  in  political 
science  in  1908.  In  1909  he  became 
American  consul  to  Central  America. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  again 
to  Chicago,  where  he  has  since  remained 
as  secretary  of  the  LaSalle  Extension 
University,  at  2715  Michigan  Ave.  In 
19 10  he  married  Helen  Marsh;  they 
have  one  daughter,  and  live  at  5629 
University   Ave. 

Albert  E.  McKinley  is  professor  of 
history  in  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia, and  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  married,  has 
four  children,  and  lives  at  6901  German- 
town  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  McWilliams  (Patterson) 
married  Eugene  Patterson  and  lives  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  taught  at 
Chicago  and  later  at  the  University  of 
California,  where  in  19 12  he  married 
Lucy  Sprague,  who  was  then  dean  of 
women  at  California;  she  is  a  daughter 
of  O.  S.  A.  Sprague  of  Chicago.  Leaving 
California,  Mitchell  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  lives  at  37  West  Tenth  St. 
He  is  a  lecturer  on  economics  at  Colum- 
bia, and  has  just  published,  through  the 
University  of  California  Press,  Business 
Cycles,  a  study  of  trade  panics,  which 
economists  are  receiving  as  by  far  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  crises  that  has  ever 
been  attempted. 

William  Eugene  Moffatt  is  a  teacher 
of  industrial  history  and  commercial 
arithmetic  in  Central  High  School, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  his  address  being  2903 
Cherry  St.,  Toledo.    He  is  not  married. 

J.  Howard  Moore  is  also  a  high-school 
teacher  of  ethics,  in  Crane  Technical 
School,  Chicago.  He  has  published 
various  works  on  ethics  and  education, 
sociology,  and  anthropology.  He  writes: 
"I  am  working  out  a  four  years'  course 
in  ethics  for  high  schools;  it  is  pioneer 
work,  as  no  such  course  is  in  existence. 
I  plan  to  publish  the  course  in  the  form 
of  four  books,  one  for  each  year,  to  be 
used  as  texts.  Book  One  (for  the  first 
year)  was  published  a  few  months  ago 
in  London." 


Walter  A.  Payne  has  recently  been 
made  Recorder  of  the  University,  as 
well  as  Examiner. 

Earll  Peabody  writes:  "I  have 
followed  railroad  work  most  of  the  time 
since  my  university  days  ended  and  it 
has  led  me  a  merry  chase.  I  have  seen 
service  in  Georgia,  south  Texas,  north- 
west Texas,  Porto  Rico,  California, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  I  am  at  present 
statistician  of  the  M.K.&T.  Ry.  System 
at  St.  Louis. 

"I  married  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  June  28, 
1906,  and  have  a  girl  born  in  February, 
1908,  and  a  boy  born  in  April,  1909." 
His  home  is  at  113  S.  Gore  Ave.,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

Cora  M.  Porterfield  was  first  Scholar 
and  subsequently  Fellow  in  Latin  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  She  has  taught  since 
then,  worked  for  a  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  has  written 
various  articles  for  educational  maga- 
zines, and  for  the  last  six  years  has  been 
head  of  the  department  of  Latin  in 
Lindenwood  Junior  College,  St.  Charles, 
Mo. 

Charles  Sumner  Pike  is  in  business  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Raycroft  is  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  department  of 
physical  hygiene  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Katharine  Livingston  (Rice)  is  living 
at  5  Elm  wood  Place,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  "Review  the  past  as  I  will,  I 
am  unable  to  turn  up  one  atom  of  good 
copy  in  regard  to  the  Rices.  I  am  badly 
tempted  to  make  up  something  interest- 
ing; but  'happy  is  he  whose  annals  are 
brief.'" 

Marshall  E.  Sampsell  is  a  lawyer, 
married,  and  living  in  Highland  Park, 
111. 

Kenneth  Gardner  Smith  writes:  "For 
four  years  after  1896  I  taught  in  the 
high  schools  of  Dixon  and  Pontiac,  111., 
and  worked  at  various  things  during  the 
summers.  I  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to  take  the  mechanical 
engineering  course,  completing  it  in 
1905.  During  my  vacations  I  was 
employed  in  various  shops  and  engineer- 
ing   establishments.     During    the   years 
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1903  and  1904  I  was  erecting  engineer 
for  the  Brown  Corliss  Engine  Co.,  and 
located  in  Newark,  N.J.  After  my 
graduation  I  worked  for  the  Westing- 
house  Co.  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
for  the  Kerr  Turbine  Co.  in  Wellsville, 
N.Y.,  remaining  at  the  latter  place 
two  and  one-half  years.  I  then  went  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
Division  as  assistant  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering  and  remained  with 
them  six  months.  In  the  fall  of  1909 
I  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
assistant  professor  in  charge  of  engineer- 
ing experiment  station  extension,  but 
returned  in  1910  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  charge  of 
Milwaukee  district  of  the  Extension 
Division,  which  position  I  now  hold. 
I  was  married  in  1908.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
and  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  City 
Club." 

Concerning  Stella  Robertson  (Stagg), 
Mr.  Stagg  writes  from  Idaho  Springs, 
Colo.,  as  follows:  "Mrs.  Stagg  is  busy 
washing  dishes  and  I  have  undertaken 
to  write  you  briefly  about  ourselves  and 
our  family.  As  you  probably  remember, 
her  name  was  Stella  Robertson  before 
she  married  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg.  This 
very  interesting  event,  to  me,  happened 
on  September  10,  1894,  just  before  she 
began  her  Junior  year  in  the  University. 
As  you  know,  she  graduated  with  her 
class  in  1896  and  then  did  two  years  of 
graduate  work.  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg, 
Jr.,  came  to  us  April  n,  1899,  and  on 
July  17,  1903.  our  only  daughter,  Ruth, 
was  born.  Our  second  son,  Paul,  was 
born  March  18,  1908.  These  are  the 
most  interesting  events  in  our  family 
career.  Mrs.  Stagg  has  confined  her 
labors  entirely  to  her  family,  although 
before  Alonzo  was  born  she  became  quite 
a  skilful  tennis  player  and  was  on  the 
way  to  make  quite  a  reputation  in  that 
line  of  sport.  She  is  still  a  very  good 
player  and  Alonzo  and  myself  have  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  playing  with  her. 
Mrs.  Stagg  said  that  she  is  unable  to 
give  you  any  information  about  her 
classmates.  However,  T  can  give  you 
one  bit  of  information.  Last  week, 
while  at  Chinn's  Lake,  at  the  base  of 
the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet,  I  met 
Richard  Bishop  Moore,  of  the  class  of 


'96,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Denver, 
Colo.  His  office  address  is  562  Foster 
Building.  You  will  probably  remember 
Mr.  Moore.  You  will  also  probably 
recall  that  in  1896  there  was  a  movement 
on  foot  to  place  athletics  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  under  student  control.  Mr.- 
Moore  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  got  up  a  counter  petition  and 
fought  the  project." 

Charles  W.  Stewart  says:  "After 
leaving  Chicago  I  graduated  from  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  M.D.,  1900,  and  am 
now  doing  X-ray  work  at  917  Walker 
Bank  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  I  am 
married — no  children  as  yet!  I  limit 
my  work  to  X-ray — no  other  news  worth 
mentioning." 

Raymond  William  Stevens  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Illinois  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  married,  has  four  children,  and 
lives  in  Glencoe,  111. 

Harry  W.  Stone  is  treasurer  of  the 
same  company. 

Harriet  Stone,  with  her  sister,  has 
conducted  since  1907  a  girls'  school  at 
S  Via  Toscana,  Rome.  Their  mother, 
Mrs.  Leander  Stone  of  Chicago,  died 
in  August,  the  family  home  here  has 
been  closed,  and  their  headquarters  will 
henceforth  be  in  Rome. 

Elmer  E.  Todd  is  practicing  law  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  having  resigned  in  191 2 
as  district  attorney. 

John  F.  Voigt  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  assistant  United  States  attorney 
at  Chicago,  which  he  has  held  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  will  enter  the  general 
practice  of  the  law  in  this  city,  his  office 
being  at  65  W.  Adams  St.  Immediately 
after  graduating  Mr.  Voigt  went  to  his 
former  home  at  Mattoon,  111.,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was 
successively  city  attorney  and  town  attor- 
ney of  Mattoon,  state's  attorney  of 
Coles  County,  and  engaged  in  the  general 
practice.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 
Mr.  Voigt  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association. 

Henry  Whitewell  Wales  is  also  a  lawyer 
in  Chicago,  with  offices  at  39  S.  LaSalle 
St.    He  is  married  and  lives  in  LaG  range. 
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James  Primrose  White  was  principal 
of  Lake  Forest  Academy;  he  is  now 
manager  of  the  southern  branch  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  also 
finds  time  for  church  work  and  some 
excursions  into  lecturing. 

Charles  Sumner  Winston  has  been  for 
some  years  manager  of  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  and  Supply  Co.,  in  Chicago; 
for  further  information,  see  marriage 
notices. 

Paul  G.  Woolley  is  teaching  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  he 
married  Helen  Thompson,  '97,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Eleanor. 


Engagements. — 

Vernon  C.  Beebe,  '05,  to  Genevieve 
Marie  Phillips,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Phillips,  6639  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  '07,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Kedzie,  of  1514  Ridge  Ave., 
Evanston,  sister  of  John  H.  Kedzie. 

Ruth  Mary  Porter,  '08,  6638  Kimbark 
Ave.,  Chicago,  to  Harvey  Haseltine 
Schofield  of  Wausau,  Wis. 

Albert  Sabath,  '11,  to  Olive  Theresa 
Oberndorf,  daughter  of   Mr.    and  Mrs. 

D.  A.  Oberndorf,  of  4819  Vincennes 
Ave.,  Chicago.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  April. 

Ruth  Allen,  '12,  to  John  Geary  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  Miss  Allen  was  a 
member  of  the  Mortarboard.  The 
marriage  is  set  for  November. 


Marriages. — 

Charles  Sumner  Winston,  '96,  to  Lela 
Orral  Adams,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  R.  Adams,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
October  4.  At  home  after  December  1 
at  5630  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Charles  F.  McElroy,  A.M.  '05,  to 
Cora  Cleona  Clarke,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Clarke,  at  Edinburg, 
Ind.,  August  4.  Mr.  McElroy  was  a 
graduate  in  1904  of  Butler  College, 
Indianapolis,  took  his  Master's  degree 
at  Chicago  in  1905,  and  the  next  year 
attended  the  Law  School,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  championship  debating 
team  of  1906.  From  1909  to  191 2  he  was 
coach  of  the  Chicago  debating  teams. 
He  is  now  secretary  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
Club  of  Cleveland.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta.  Mrs.  McElroy  was 
a   graduate   of   Franklin   College,   Ind., 


in  1905;  and  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1910  and  1911. 

Irene  Victoria  Engle,  '06,  to  Justus 
Egbert,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  July  19.  At 
home  after  October  15  at  77  Westbourne 
Ave.,  Hull,  England. 

Violet  E.  Higley,  '07,  to  Dr.  Ernest 
M.  Johnstone,  at  Waukegan,  111.,  in 
September.  Dr.  Johnstone  is  a  surgeon 
in  the  Medical  Missionary  hospital  at 
Tientsin,  China. 

T.  H.  Sanderson,  '08,  to  Hazel  E. 
Farington,  at  Rio,  Wis.,  September  4. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  will  live  in 
Milwaukee. 

Elizabeth  Anna  Stone,  '08,  Ph.M.,  '09, 
to  John  Peter  Senning,  at  Joliet,  111., 
June  18.  Mr.  Senning  is  a  teacher  of 
American  history  and  political  science 
in  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Hildur  Christina  Westlund,  '08,  to 
Martin  T.  Lindquist,  at  1952  S.  Spring- 
field Ave.,  Chicago,  July  2. 

Louis  Falk,  ex-'o8,  to  Clara  Weldon, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Weldon,  6025 
Harper  Ave.,  Chicago,  in  September. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falk  will  live  at  Rockwell 
City,  la.,  where  Mr.  Falk  is  engaged  in 
farming.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Morgan 
Park,  and  played  on  the  Varsity  football 
team  for  one  year. 

Paul  Whittier  Pinkerton,  ex-'o8,  to 
Estelle  Foute,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Foute  of  Chicago,  and  sister  of 
W.  J.  Foute,  '12,  at  Denver,  August  14. 
At  home  at  Montrose,  Colo. 

William  L.  Crawley,  ex-'n,  to  Corinne 
Ayres,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Ayres,  on  August  11.  Mr.  Crawley  was 
captain  of  the  1910  eleven.  They  will 
live  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  in  business. 

W.  Phillips  Comstock,  'n,  to  Elizabeth 
Josephine  Cooley  of  Chicago,  on  August 
27.  At  home  after  October  1  at  4335 
Guilford  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

Bertha  lone  Hunter,  '13,  to  Newton 
B.  Knapp,  on  August  6.  Mr.  Knapp  is 
head  of  the  Miller  Place  Chapel  Settle- 
ment, in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Deaths. — 

Charles  H.  Gallion,  ex-'96,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Weekly,  now  the  Maroon,  and  editor  of 
the  Calumet  Weekly  Index,  died  at  his 
home,  1 1924  Yale  Ave.,  in  September,  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Joseph,  111.,  in  1867,  coming  to  Chicago 
in  1892,  when  the  present  University  of 
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Chicago  was  opened.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  business  manager  of  the  school 
paper  throughout  his  school  life.  Upon 
graduation  he  continued  journalistic 
work,  founding  later  the  Calumet  Weekly 
Index,  of  which  he  was  publisher  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  president  of 
the  Cook  County  Press  Association. 
In  1898  he  married  Miss  Lucile  Banta,  of 
Chicago;  she  survives  him,  with  two  chil- 
dren, Arthur  Banta  and  Charles  Horace. 

Frank  R.  White,  '01,  died  on  August 
17,  at  Manila.  He  was  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  An  extended  notice  of  his  life 
and  work  will  appear  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Edwin  R.  Gun  ton,  ex-'n,  died  on 
July  28  at  Evansville,  Ind.  He  spent 
two  years  at  Chicago,  from  1907  to  1909, 
leaving  on  account  of  ill  health,  which 
continued    unbroken    until    his    death. 


He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
an  unusually  pleasant  and  attractive 
companion.  While  at  Chicago  he  never 
had  a  day's  real  health,  but  he  cultivated 
the  philosophy  of  cheerfulness,  "con- 
sumed his  own  smoke,"  and  was  the 
friend  of  everyone  who  knew  him. 
After  leaving  college  he  spent  some  time 
in  Colorado,  in  a  vain  search  of  health, 
and  finally  returned  home  to  die.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  old. 

Milo  Walrath,  student  in  Divinity,  was 
drowned  in  Bear  Lake,  near  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  September  1.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  Divinity 
School.  He  had  charge  of  the  boys'  work 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  and  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Y.M.C.A.  He  was  a  fine 
all-around  athlete,  and  a  good  friend. 
Resolutions  in  his  memory  were  drawn 
up  and  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  in 
October  by  the  Divinity  School. 
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The  ninth  annual  meeting. — In  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  President 
Judson,  the  Association  of  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  met  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club  on  Monday,  June  9,  1913,  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  ninth  annual  complimentary 
luncheon  tendered  by  the  University. 
Nearly  seventy  persons  were  present, 
including  Dean  Angell,  Professors  Julius 
Stieglitz,  E.  H.  Moore,  John  M.  Coulter, 
J.  H.  Tufts,  Marion  Talbot,  and  R.  D. 
Salisbury.  Unfortunately  President 
Judson  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
account  of  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Convocation  orator,  His  Excellency, 
Jonkheer  John  Loudon,  Netherlands 
minister  to  the  United  States,  which 
kept  him  away  at  this  hour. 

As  usual,  the  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  welcoming  of  the  new  Doctors 
about  to  take  their  degrees  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  These  included  twenty-one 
members,  the  list  of  whom  is  as  follows, 
by  departments:  Greek:  John  Emory 
Hollingsworth,  Roger  Miller  Jones, 
Robert  Christian  Kissling,  John  Leonard 
Hancock;  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature: George  Raleigh  Coffman; 
Pathology:  Aaron  Arkin,  George  Lester 
Kite;  Embryology:  Neil  Stanley  Dun- 
gay;  Genetics:  Joseph  Kumler  Breiten- 
becker;  Sociology:  Ernest  Watson  Bur- 
gess; Physiology:  Arthur  La wrie  Tatum; 
Philosophy:  John  Forsyth  Crawford, 
Julia  Jessie  Taft;     Chemistry:    George 


Oliver  Curme,  Jr.;  German:  Francis 
Waldemar  Kracher;  History:  Judson 
Fiske  Lee;  Mathematics:  Mildred  Leo- 
nora Sanderson,  Olive  Judson  Lee, 
Edward  Hardin  Sutherland.  (Not  all 
of  these  were  able  to  be  present  at  the 
luncheon.) 

Members  of  the  Association  who 
were  present  are  as  follows:  H.  L. 
Schoolcraft,  G.  P.  Jackson,  G.  L.  Marsh, 
Hannah  B.  C.  Powell,  G.  A.  Bliss,  G.  H. 
Jensen,  G.  W.  Bartelmez,  W.  K.  Smart, 
Jessie  L.  Jones,  A.  C.  von  N06,  Edith 
Barnard,  J.  P.  Smith,  L.  L.  Dines,  G.  W. 
Hobbs,  J.  M.  Coulter,  T.  C.  Burgess, 
Susan  W.  Peabody,  J.  H.  Heinzelmann, 
Samuel  MacClintock,  D.  P.  MacMillan, 
R.  J.  Bonner,  Howard  Woodhead, 
Wanda  M.  Pfeiffer,  F.  W.  Upson,  O.  W. 
Caldwell,  C.  R.  Baskervill,  E.  J.  Good- 
speed,  W.  D.  Ferguson,  C.  N.  Gould, 
N.  J.  Kildahl,  C.  J.  Chamberlain,  H.  B. 
Lemon,  V.  E.  Shelford,  T.  L.  Neff,  F.  R. 
Moulton,  P.  H.  PhiUipson,  L.  C.  Raiford, 
F.  W.  Dignan,  W.  D.  MacMillan,  H.  E. 
Gronow,  A.  P.  Fors,  F.  H.  Pike,  Oscar 
Riddle,  Theo.  G.  Soares,  R.  C.  Flickinger, 
H.  E.  Slaught,  Edith  M.  Twiss,  S.  N. 
Reep,  W.  F.  Luebke,  C.  A.  Fischer, 
J.  P.  Bretz,  W.  D.  Dodd,  S.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, H.  Fletcher,  H.  G.  Gale,  H.  C. 
Cowles. 

After  luncheon  the  Secretary  pre- 
sented some  figures  concerning  the  total 
number  of  Doctors  as  follows: 
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Y^A^t  igi2l inclusive 6o4  president  of  the  Association,  whose  letter 

Added  in  August,  eiQi2      I2  to  the  members  a  year  agQ  wag  the  basis 

"      "  March,  1913                                    6  °^  tne  committee  action. 

"      "  June,  1913 .  ....  ............     21  ^  was  tne  unanimous  opinion  of  all 

present  that  much  could  be  done  in  the 

Total  to  date 740  way  of  making  our  Doctors  know  where 

Of  the  total  number  of  Doctors,  15  {?ood  opportunities  are  offered,  and  also 

are  deceased.  in  reporting  the  good  opportunities  to 

The  total  added  during  the  past  year  was  46  the  Board  of  Recommendations  in  order 

"      "        "     last  year 58  that  information  may  be  transmitted  to 

"     1910-1911 56  eligible  candidates  among  our  Doctors. 

showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  annual  9ne  important  feature  which  was  empha- 

output.  sized  is  the  opportunity  offered  through 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  meetings  called  in  connection  with  the 

showed                 Receipts  various   scientific   associations.     In   this 

A  balance  from  the  previous  year  of    $32.60  wav  the  Doctors  of  a  given  department 

Received  during  the  year  from  dues  are  able  to  get  together  and  meet  promi- 

and  Magazine  subscriptions $171.40  nent  men  in  their  lines  from  all  parts  of 

the  country  and  thus  become  known  in 

$204.00  their  fields. 

Printing,  postage? Sal  assistance,  }n  ™\oi  }he  important  suggestions 

Magazine  sub.,  vertical  file $163.00  made    W   Professors   Stieghtz,    Coulter, 

and  others  concerning  the  methods  of 

Balance  on  hand $41 .00  handling  these  calls  through  the  depart- 

The  election  of  officers,  which  is  con-  ments  at  the  University,  it  was  thought 

ducted  by  postcard  ballot,  was  announced  h.est  that  as  .ful1  information  along  these 

by  the  Secretary  as  follows:  ^nes  as  possible  should  be  collected  and 

President,    Theo.    C.    Burgess,    '98;  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  departments 

Vice-President,    Thos.    E.    Doubt,    '04;  in  the  University,  in  the  hope  that  the 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Edith  E.  Bar-  methods  found  effective  in  some  of  the 

nard,  '07;   Secretary-Treasurer,  Herbert  departments  may  become  available  for 

E.  Slaught,  '98.  aM-    To  this  end  a  motion  was  carried 

The  most  important  item  of  business  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  gather 

transacted    was    the    consideration    of  such  information  and  put  it  in  a  form 

the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  available    for    the    general    use    of    the 

last  year  to  formulate  a  method  of  pro-  departments    in    the    University.     The 

cedure  for  the  better  promotion  of  the  chairman  appointed  the  same  committee 

interests  of  the  Doctors  in  respect  to  that    had    acted    before,    namely,    Drs. 

academic  advancement.     The  chairman,  Woodhead,    Bonner,    and    Slaught.     It 

Dr.   Howard  Woodhead,  presented   the  was  understood  that  the  findings  of  this 

report,  which  was  printed  and  had  been  committee  were  to  be  transmitted  by  the 

distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Asso-  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Recommenda- 

ciation.     A    copy    of    this    report    was  tlons   to   the  various   departments   and 

printed    last     year.     The     report     was  that  no  report  should  be  made  by  it  to 

formally  discussed  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Bonner,  the  Association. 

and  Dr.  H.  E.  Slaught,  members  of  the  Upon   the  motion   of   the   Secretary 

committee,    and    by    members    of    the  and  by  unanimous  standing  vote,   the 

Faculty    who    had    been    requested    to  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered 

contribute  their  advice  and  help,  namely,  to  President  Judson,  and  through  him 

Dean    J.    R.    Angell,    Professor    Julius  to    the    University,    for   providing    this 

Stieghtz.  Professor  J.  M.  Coulter,  and  enjoyable  and  profitable  occasion,  and 

Professor  J.  H.  Tufts.     There  was  also  at  the  same  time  regrets  were  expressed 

free  discussion  by  the  members,  including  that    President    Judson    could    not    be 

an   especially  interesting   statement   by  present  in  person. 

Professor     R.     C.     Flickinger,     former  H.  E.  Slaught,  Secretary-Treasurer 

THE    DIVINITY    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

The    Divinity   alumni    of    the    Uni-  raise    $30,000    to    rebuild    the    Central 

versity  of  Chicago  have  undertaken  to  Baptist    Tabernacle   in    Tokyo,    Japan. 
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The  former  building  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  new  building  will 
be  larger  and  much  better,  in  every  way, 
than  the  old  one.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  centers  of  all-around, 
everyday  Christian  work  in  all  Japan. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Stucker,  of  Ottawa, 
Kan.,  has  been  conducting  special  services 
at  Morrill,  Kan.,  and  at  Osborne,  Kan., 
October  26  to  November  14,  the  latter 
being  a  union  meeting.  A  later  date  is 
to  be  given  to  the  First  Church,  Glen- 
wood,  la. 

Rev.  Vernon  S.  Phillips,  formerly 
pastor  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  spend- 
ing some  months  in  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  on  September  1 
became  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Ave.  Church 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  church  edifice 
is  new,  and  situated  one  block  from  the 
campus  of  Ohio  State  University.  Mr. 
Phillips'  pastorate  will  include  the  Baptist 
constituency  at  the  university. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Parsons,  of  the  Ogden 
Park  Church,  Chicago,  has  accepted  a 
call   to   the    First    Church,   Joliet,   111., 


to  succeed  Dr.  C.  B.  Peters,  and  began 
his  pastorate  September  14. 

Rev.  F.  O.  Erb,  who  has  served  most 
efficiently  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  during  his 
later  years  of  study  in  the  Divinity 
School,  is  leaving  for  his  new  field  of 
labor  as  pastor  of  the  Free  St.  Church, 
Portland,  Ore.,  one  of  the  best-known 
churches  in  the  state.  As  a  token  of 
esteem  and  affection  members  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Church  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  over  $300,  the  presentation 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  church  by 
Professor  Franklin  W.  Johnson. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Bruce 
Kinney  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  re- 
sumes his  work  this  fall  after  his  sickness. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Conley,  son  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Conley,  left  Detroit  September  3  for 
Middletown,  Conn.,  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  associate  professor  of  English 
in  Wesleyan  University. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Pella,  la.,  has 
declined  the  presidency  of  Grand  Island 
College,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  church. 
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University  songs  are  to  be  collected 
again  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Uni- 
versity Songbook.  The  editors  for  the 
new  volume,  which  will  appear  shortly 
before  Christmas,  were  appointed  by  the 
Undergraduate  council  at  its  first  meet- 
ing, October  7 Failure  to  secure 

a  suitable  Latin  motto  for  the  Reynolds 
Club  coat-of-arms  made  it  necessary  for 
the  officers  of  the  club  to  announce  a  new 

competition  to  secure  a  quotation 

J.  H.  Nichols,  formerly  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  now  a  medical  student  in 
the  University,  has  been  appointed 
coach  of  the  cross-country  teams  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter.  Two  squads  are  run- 
ning daily  through  the  parks  in  prepa- 
ration for    the    annual   Conference  run 

to  be  held  later  in  the  quarter 

Swimming  meets  are  to  be  held  every 
Friday  afternoon  throughout  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  according  to  an  early 
announcement  of  Coach  White.  The 
Varsity  candidates  have  been  divided 
into  two  squads.  The  team  will  be 
built  around  Pavlicek  in  the  back- 
stroke, Gorgas  in  the  breast-stroke, 
White  and  Goodman  in  the  swims,  and 
Redmon    and    White    in    the    plunge. 

Twenty  candidates  have  reported 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  and  Kappa  Sigma 
were  expelled  for  one  quarter  from  the 


Interfraternity  council  on  October  21. 
Both  organizations  were  convicted  of 
"pledge-tampering."  ....  The  Daily 
Maroon  for  Tuesday,  October  21,  fea- 
tured an  extended  review  of  The  Yellow 
Jacket,  then  being  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Theater  Society 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Theater.  The  edi- 
torial announcement  that  the  article 
would  be  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of 
theatrical  reviews  by  students  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  under- 
graduates  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  pledges  were  announced  by  the 
seventeen  Chicago  chapters  of  national 
fraternities  on  October  22.  Beta  Theta 
Pi  and  Delta  Tau  Delta  with  seventeen 
new  men  each  led  the  list.  Kappa 
Sigma  and  Sigma  Chi,  with  six  men 
each,  pledged  the  fewest Three- 
Quarters  men  appeared  on  the  campus 
for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 23.  A  new  rule  allows  each  frater- 
nity to  nominate  four  candidates  for  the 
club,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  selected  for 
the  final  membership  for  "good  con- 
duct."    Ten  members  are  to  be  chosen 

at  large Seven  women  and  five 

men  were  elected  to  the  Dramatic  Club 
at  its  Autumn  tryouts  held  Wednesday, 
October  22. 

Leon  Stolz,  '14. 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  Daily  Maroon  has  recently  planned  a  series  of  sketches  of  men 

prominent  in  undergraduate  life  in  their  various  college  generations, 

from  the  beginning  of  the  University  to  the  present  time. 

en  0  rp^e  £rst  jour  choggn  for  consideration  are  William  H. 

Affairs 

Prescott,  '96,  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  '96,  Charles  S.  Pike, 

'96,  and  Nott  Flint,  '97.     Flint  died,  well  under  forty;   the  others  are 

young  men  still.     How  far  away  seem  the  years  when  they  were  the 

men  of  affairs  upon  the  quadrangles,  and  yet  how  short  a  time  ago  it 

was!     How  young  the  University  still  is!     When,  sometimes,  we  wonder 

whether  its  influence  upon  community  life  has  been  all  that  we  expected, 

are  we  not,  in  effect,  forgetting  its  extreme  youth  ?     Rome  was  not  built 

in  a  day;    nor  can  those  traditions  which  give  body  to 

^    .°  .    e  college  lovaltv  be  forced  like  mushrooms.      Still,  they 

Omission  ,-..■,         ,...,,  ,  , 

can  be  cultivated,  and  it  is  still  most  unfortunate  that 

no  member  of  the  alumni  body  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

By  long  odds  the  best  attended  and  most  delightful  dinner  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Club  ever  held  was  that  of  November  19.    New  speak- 
ers (including  J.  F.  Voight,  '96,  Marc  Catlin,  '06,  and 
The  Chicago      Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  dear  to  thousands  of  students  from 
D.  1892  to  1908,  when  he  left  us)  made  the  welkin  ring  with 

eloquence;  an  attendance  of  285  was  unprecedented; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  rousing.  Every  Chicago  man  living 
in  or  near  Chicago  should  attend  these  semiannual  dinners.  And  it 
is  not  too  early  now  to  suggest  that  the  spring  dinner  should  be  given 
up,  as  far  as  speechmaking  goes,  to  a  frank  discussion  of  University 
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affairs,  by  representatives  of  the  administration.  Last  spring  President 
Judson  and  Deans  Lovett  and  Marshall  spoke,  and  everyone  who  heard 
them  felt  a  new  acquaintance  with  the  problems  and  aims  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  that  fresh  sense  of  intimacy  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
real  co-operation.  Too  many  of  the  alumni  have  a  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  University  comparable  to  traveling  from  Pisa  to 
Genoa;  most  of  the  way  is  underground,  and  only  occasionally  do  we 
emerge  into  the  light  and  air  of  understanding.  This  is  all  wrong. 
Not  only  what  Chicago  is  driving  at,  but  how  it  is  driving  at  it,  should 
be  familiar  knowledge  to  every  Chicago  man  (and  woman)  who  has 
reached  years  of  discretion. 

The  campaign  is  over  and  the  victory  won;  the  little  gold  footballs 
which  signify  membership  upon  a  championship  eleven  are  already 
being  prepared  for  the  fifteen  men  who  won  their  "C's" 
this  fall.  It  was  an  especially  creditable  championship, 
Championship  because  it  was  won  by  harmony  of  effort  and  not  by  in- 
dividual brilliancy.  Every  man  did  what  was  expected  of 
him,  and  a  little  more.  The  season  was  particularly  interesting,  in  its 
evidences  that  Mr.  Stagg's  powers  as  a  coach  are  unabated.  Rumors 
about  his  ill-health  of  all  kinds  circulated  freely  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  they  were  natural,  following  his  prolonged  absence  from  the  quad- 
rangles. But  he  returned  to  his  task  as  skilful  and  apparently  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  produced  the  best-knit,  most  versatile  team  of  many  years. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  it  was  the  best  taught  team  in  the 
country. 

The  view  held  of  Mr.  Stagg  in  some  quarters  is  amazing.  Because 
he  believes,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  in  decency,  and  will  not  admit 
into  college  sport  the  ethics  or  the  language  of  the  prize-ring,  he  is  mis- 
understood by  many  coaches  whose  ideals  are  unlike  his;  and  because 
he  has  a  habit  of  success  he  is  called  hard  names.  An  article  published 
in  November  in  the  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly  is  in  this  connection 
amusing — and  astounding.  "Stagg,"  it  declared,  "is  'covering  up' 
Acker,  a  half-back  from  Washington  University,  for  use  in  the  later 
games" — the  inference  being  that  a  deliberate  policy  of  deceit  had  been 
undertaken,  to  mislead  opponents  as  to  Chicago's  strength.  Acker 
was  a  very  fair  half-back,  who  played  regularly  on  the  scrubs,  and  was 
used  against  Northwestern.  But  to  anyone  who  knows  Mr.  Stagg,  the 
idea  of  his  planning  a  coup  de  theatre  of  the  sort  implied  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting for  the  light  it  throws  into  the  intricate  moral  recesses  of  the 
Minnesota  man  who  wrote  the  article. 
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Mr.  Stagg  has  his  faults — most  people  have.  One  of  them  seems 
to  the  layman  to  be  his  apparent  unwillingness  to  encourage  individual 
coaching  by  alumni  who  would  be  glad  to  give  their  services.  There  are 
a  dozen  first-rate  men  here  in  Chicago  who,  if  their  own  statements  are 
to  be  believed,  would  be  glad  to  give  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week 
to  coaching  during  scrimmages.  They  do  not  aspire  even  to  a  whisper 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  team,  but  would  they  not  be  of  service 
in  giving  polish  to  individuals  ?  Why  they  are  not  invited  to  do  so, 
the  writer  at  least  has  never  heard  Mr.  Stagg  explain.  Perhaps  from 
Pinehurst,  where  he  is  now  winning  prizes  in  golf,  he  will  write  a  letter 
and  give  us  his  views. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  over,  and  there  are  no 
new  members.     Nebraska  applied,  but  the  application  was  refused  on 
the  ground  of  unwieldiness  if  the  present  number  was 
Tlie  increased.      Michigan  has  decided  finally  not  only  not 

_.       .  to  apply,  but  that  "any  discussion  of  the  matter  is  un- 

desirable." So  long  as  Michigan  is  satisfied,  the  Confer- 
ence is  satisfied  also.  The  rules  proposed  by  Illinois  permitting  summer 
baseball  were  rejected. 

The  experiments  to  determine  the  rigidity  of  the  earth,  which  the 

Department  of  Physics  has  been  conducting  for  six  months  at  Lake 

Geneva,  near  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  have  turned  out 

t  *.   ^  J?      as  successful  as  could  have  been  hoped.     One  thousand 
of  the  Earth  .  \ 

dollars  was  first  appropriated,  to  dig  an  east-and-west 
ditch  500  feet  long  and  6  feet  deep,  lay  in  it  a  6-inch  pipe,  and  instal 
instruments  of  microscopical  precision  by  which  the  "tides"  in  the 
water  which  half-filled  this  pipe  could  be  measured.  For  months  H.  G. 
Gale,  '96,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  took  these  measurements  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  with  occasional  relief  by  a  colleague  from  the 
Observatory.  The  work  involved  a  walk  of  something  like  twenty-five 
miles  a  day  and  practical  isolation  from  all  other  interests.  Now  a 
machine  has  been  devised  which  registers  by  photography  the  record  of 
the  variations  in  the  water  levels,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
constant  observation.  Another  ditch  has  been  dug  north  and  south, 
and  in  both,  the  experiment  will  continue  throughout  the  winter,  the 
depth  of  the  ditches  and  careful  packing  preventing  any  danger  of  the 
water's  freezing.  The  department  is,  of  course,  not  yet  ready  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  experiment;  but  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
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practical  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  rather  more 
rigid  than  steel.  Those  of  us  who  have  regarded  it  as  a  hollow  ball 
filled  with  fire  are  called  upon  to  revise  our  views. 

A  widespread  rumor  early  in  December  was  to  the  effect  that  Ernest 
De  Koven  Leffingwell,  polar  explorer,  had  perished  in  the  northern  seas. 
E.  D.  K.  Leffingwell  some  months  ago  set  out  for  Flaxman  Island, 

Leffingwell  north  of  Alaska,  to  secure  the  furs  and  instruments  he 
Safe  had  left  there.     Before  he  started  he  declared  that  this 

was  his  last  trip  north.  The  rumor  had  therefore  a  kind  of  dramatic 
fitness  that  made  many  people  uneasy.  A  whaler  just  in  from  Flaxman 
Island,  however,  brings  word  that  "Leff "  is  safe  and  is  wintering  with 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Stefansson  expedition. 


SOUVENIRS  D'OUTRE-MER 

Je  suis  seul  dans  la  foule  sur  les  rives  de  la  Seine, 
Et  mon  coeur  attriste  me  faisant  tant  de  peine 
M'envahit  de  souvenirs  si  tristes,  d'outre-mer 
Que  je  crie,  Quand  reverrai-je  mon  pays  si  cher  ? 

Oh  regrets  eternels  pour  la  Ville  des  Vents! 
Oh  ces  bons  vieux  copains  de  l'ancien  temps! 
Oh  batiments  gris,  Oh  foyers  de  sagesse! 
Endroits  de  nos  plus  belles  annees  de  jeunesse ! 

Ah,  tristes  plaisirs;  Ah  fan  tomes  nuageux 
Qui  flottent  sur  mes  yeux  comme  ce  fleuve  douloureux — 
Et  ce  peuple  engourdi,  qui  hantent  le  Boul'  Mich' — 
Qui  est  la? — C'est  Margot! — Toi?     Alors,  je  m'en  fiche! 


Paris,  1913 


H.R.  B., '11 
B.  H.  C,  '12 
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NEW   MEN  ON  THE  FACULTY 

Five  men,  of  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above,  have  been  added  to 
the  teaching  force  of  the  University  in  the  past  year.  Three  began 
their  work  in  the  spring  or  summer;  two  are  offering  courses  for  the 
first  time  this  fall.  A  brief  history  of  the  academic  career  of  each  of  the 
five  follows. 

Algernon  Coleman,  Instructor  in  Romance,  was  graduated  A.B. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1901,  and  received  his  A.M.  the  same 
year.  From  1901  to  1905  he  was  in  charge  of  the  work  in  modern  lan- 
guages at  Culver  Military  Academy.  From  1906  to  1910  he  was  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Academy.  In  the  Summer  Quarter 
of  1909  he  pursued  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  From 
1910  to  1913  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  last  year  holding  the  University  fellowship.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  191 3,  his  thesis  being  upon  certain  recently  accessible  work 
of  Gustave  Flaubert,  with  especial  attention  to  the  influences  bearing 
upon  his  abandonment  of  the  Romantic  camp  about  1845.  His  work 
at  Chicago  this  fall  is  in  Junior  College  courses  in  French. 

Tom  Peete  Cross,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic,  was 
graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  A.B.  in  1899  and 
S.B.  the  following  year.  From  1899  to  1900  he  was  a  Fellow  of 
Hampden-Sidney,  and  instructor  in  English  and  mathematics.  From 
1900  to  1905  he  was  instructor  in  modern  languages  in  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Male  Academy.  From  1905  to  1909  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard,  the  last  year  Edwin  Austin  Fellow;  in  1906  he  received  the 
M.A.,  and  in  1909  the  Ph.D.,  in  English.  As  Parker  (traveling)  Fellow 
of  Harvard,  1909-10,  he  spent  the  year  abroad,  the  summer  in  the 
School  of  Irish  Learning  at  Dublin.  The  following  year  he  was  instructor 
in  English  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe;  going  as  professor  of  English  to 
Sweetbriar  College  (Va.)  in  191 1,  and  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  191 2.  His  work  at  Chicago  this  fall  includes  English  I  and 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Celtic.  His  courses  will  lie  chiefly  in 
the  field  of  Celtic,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  country. 
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Upper  row:   Rollo  L.  Lyman,  H.  C.  Stevens  Lower  row:    Tom  Peete  Cross,  A.  Coleman 
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The  accession  of  Mr.  Cross  is  of  great  importance  especially  to  the 
graduate  work  of  both  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  of 
English. 

Edward  Wilcox  Hinton,  Professor  of  Law,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  After  an 
experience  of  twelve  years  in  the  general  practice  of  law  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  pleading  and  practice  in  the  University  of  Missouri  Law  School 
in  1903,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  practice.  He  has  been  markedly 
successful  in  developing  instruction  in  practice,  a  branch  of  law-school 
work  that  until  recently  has  been  either  neglected  or  dealt  with  very 
indifferently  by  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country.  In  1906  Mr. 
Hinton  published  his  Cases  on  Code  Pleading,  and  in  191 2  he  became 
dean  of  the  Missouri  Law  School.  At  Chicago  he  will  have  entire  charge 
of  the  work  in  practice  and  evidence,  and  will  reorganize  and  make  more 
efficient  the  practice  courses  offered  in  the  School. 

Rollo  L.  Lyman,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Teaching  of  English, 
the  College  of  Education,  was  graduated  A.B.  from  Beloit  in  1899  and 
from  Harvard  in  1903.  He  has  studied  in  the  graduate  schools  of 
Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Chicago.  .He  was  assistant  professor  of 
English  in  Pacific  College,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  from  1899  to  1902,  and 
instructor  in  English  at  Harvard  from  1903  to  1905..  In  1905  he  went 
to  Wisconsin  as  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  and  since 
1909  has  been  associate  professor  there.  He  comes,  to  Chicago  with 
equal  interest  in  the  teaching  of  pedagogical  methods  in  English,  and  in 
argumentation  and  debate.  On  college  debating,  in  particular,  he  is 
an  authority.  In  a  quarter  Mr.  Lyman  has  made  his  force,  his  judgment, 
and  his  eagerness  felt  upon-  the  quadrangles;  and  in  his  hands  it  will  be 
strange  if  English  9  (Argumentation)  and  English  10  (Debate)  do  not 
become  centers  of  University  life  and  thought. 

.  Herman  Campbell .  Stevens,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  -was 
graduated  from  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  high  school  in  1897,  and  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  190 1.  At  Michigan  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Quadrangle  Club,  the  Friars,  and  Theta  Delta  Chi.  In  1901  he  entered 
Cornell  University  for  graduate  work  in  philosophy,  experimental 
psychology,  and  physiology,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  1905.  From 
1905  to  191 1  he  was  assistant  professor,  from  1911  to  1913  associate 
professor,  of  psychology,  in  Washington   University,   Seattle.     From 
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1909  to  19 13  he  studied  medicine  at  Rush,  and  in  1913  received  his  M.D. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  papers  on  physiological  characteristics  of 
attention,  the  relation  between  right-handedness  and  the  retina,  visual 
sensations  caused  by  an  electro-magnetic  field,  and  others  in  experi- 
mental psychology.  His  course  at  Chicago  this  fall  is  on  psychopathic, 
retarded,  and  abnormal  children — in  direct  relation  to  the  study  of 
pedagogy. 


FRANK  RUSSELL  WHITE 

Frank  Russell  White  died  in  Manila  on  Sunday  morning,  August  17, 
19 13.  He  was  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  but  his  achievements  during 
his  short  life  were  so  notable  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among 
those  who  have  brought  honor  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by  illus- 
trating the  possibilities  of  the  best  American  citizenship. 

A  few  years  ago  an  American  army  officer  undertook  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  task  of  attempting  the  government  of  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which,  for  centuries,  had  been  the  habitat  of  a  restless 
turbulent,  and  lawless  race.  He  met  the  people  on  the  plane  of  justice 
and  righteousness.  He  substituted  for  the  sword  the  spirit  of  love.  He 
became  imbued  with  a  consuming  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  devoted  his  life  to  them  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
which  won  the  confidence  of  the  unruly  and  attracted  to  himself  the 
admiring  praise  of  all  Americans  in  the  Orient.  And  when,  in  one  of 
those  sudden  torrents  which  quickly  transform  a  dry  stream  into  a 
raging  flood,  he  was  swept  away  and  drowned,  his  governmental  superior 
paid  him  this  tribute: 

His  friends  can  rest  assured  that,  had  he  foreseen  the  end  from  the  beginning,  he 
never  would  have  faltered  in  his  work,  but  would  have  preferred  to  face  certain  death 
with  a  record  of  important  results  achieved  than  to  have  been  assured  of  a  long  and 
useless  life.  If  his  work  is  continued,  as  it  will  be,  it  will  not  have  been  done  in  vain. 
May  its  results  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  sound  judgment,  his  steady  courage, 
his  dogged  perseverance,  and  his  rugged  honesty. 

The  thought  and  the  words  alike  are  admirably  adapted  to  Frank 
White.  He  was  born  in  Milburn,  111.,  June  8,  1875,  the  son  of  Andrew 
J.  and  Abbie  C.  (Smith)  White.  He  was  a  student  in  Bellevue  College, 
Nebraska,  between  1893  and  1895,  and  later  came  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  which  awarded  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  on 
September  18,  1900.  His  resources  were  limited  during  his  student 
days  and  he  worked  his  way  through  the  University  with  a  good  deal  of 
personal  sacrifice.  This  fact  and  his  quiet  modesty  kept  him  from  much 
participation  in  so-called  student  activities.  He  was  an  interested 
member  of  the  military  band  in  the  first  year  of  its  organization.  He  was 
active  in  the  Forum  literary  society.  He  was  president  of  the  Oratorical 
Association.  He  left  a  permanent  influence  as  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  Chapter.     But  his  real  strength  was  not 
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particularly  apparent  until  it  was  tested  in  a  distant  land  where  fidelity, 
integrity,  courage,  and  adaptability  were  essential  elements  of  success. 

After  graduation  he  spent  a  few  months  in  Chicago  working  for  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  then,  on  May  15,  1901,  found  his  opportunity 
in  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  English  in  the  Philippine  service,  going 
at  once  to  the  islands  among  the  pioneers  of  education.  His  skill  in 
administration  soon  brought  him  the  position  of  deputy  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  province  of  Tarlac  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  A 
year  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  division  superintendency  of  the  same 
province.  Three  months  more  found  him  assigned  to  a  similar  position 
in  the  province  of  Antique,  in  the  island  of  Panay,  only  to  be  called 
within  thirty  days  to  the  bureau  of  education  headquarters  in  Manila 
to  be  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  given  to  administrative  work.  In  October,  1905,  he  was  made 
second  assistant  director  of  education.  On  December  1,  1909,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  director,  on  the  retirement  of  Director  David  P.  Barrows, 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University,  and  the  first  assistant  who  went 
out  with  him.  Thus  within  eight  years  he  won  by  his  executive  ability 
and  sterling  character  the  highest  position  in  the  service,  a  place  of 
responsibility  and  opportunity  in  educational  work,  hardly  equaled 
for  its  possibilities  anywhere  in  the  world.  Here,  by  high  ideals,  by 
devotion  to  duty,  by  constancy  of  purpose,  by  judicial  fairness,  and  by 
friendly  consideration  in  treatment  of  his  subordinates,  he  made  a  record 
of  accomplishment  difficult  of  appreciation  except  by  those  personally 
familiar  with  its  astonishing  success. 

In  studying  the  needs  of  the  Filipinos,  he  quickly  saw  that  education 
must  not  only  train  the  mind  but  must  also  develop  a  type  of  citizen- 
ship which  would  apply  itself  to  local  industries  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  To  imbue  pupils  with  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  to 
arouse  their  pride  in  the  attainment  of  efficiency  became  a  dominating 
idea  with  him.  Possibly  this  interest  in  industrial  education  may  be 
the  phase  of  his  great  work  for  which  he  will  be  best  remembered. 
Almost  his  last  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Philippines  consisted 
of  two  articles  in  Vocational  Education  for  March  and  May,  19 13, 
entitled  "Industrial  Education  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  These 
reveal  clearly  his  close  touch  with  the  people  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  had  worked  out  important  educational  problems  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  masses. 

His  interest  in  education  ranged  from  the  lowest  schools  to  the 
highest.    He  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
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serving  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  As  one  of  the  building 
committee  he  had  large  part  in  the  selection  of  the  permanent  site  and 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  main  halls.  He  was  a  prime  factor 
in  a  movement  which  sought  to  bring  the  high  schools  into  closer  rela- 
tionships with  the  university.  He  constantly  encouraged  high-school 
graduates  to  pursue  their  studies  farther,  and  he  sought  earnestly  to 
secure  for  his  teaching  staff  those  trained  in  the  university. 

Outside  of  his  professional  work,  his  friendly  spirit  and  lovable  nature 
gave  him  large  influence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  University,  and 
Army  and  Navy  clubs.  He  was  an  active  Mason,  prominent  in  the 
Scottish  Rite.  He  was  a  director  and  for  some  time  president  of  the 
Philippine  Inter-Fraternity  Association,  a  thriving  organization  of 
Greek-letter  society  men,  whose  reunions  brought  together  a  splendid 
company  of  American  college  students.  His  public  funeral  was  a 
remarkable  testimonial  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  to  his  widespread 
influence  over  all  of  the  best  elements  of  the  population.  The  governor- 
general,  the  head  of  the  army,  the  president  of  the  university,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  heads  of  all  government  bureaus, 
hundreds  of  school  children,  and  native  school  teachers  all  joined  in  the 
final  tribute  to  one  who  had  stamped  his  personality  ineffaceably  upon 
their  hearts. 

Every  instructor  from  the  University  of  Chicago  who  visited  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  proud  of  Frank  White  as  a  Chicago  alumnus. 
His  frank  cordiality,  his  manifest  sincerity,  his  evident  mastery,  his 
devoted  spirit,  his  quiet,  modest,  and  effective  leadership  made  a  deep 
impression.  He  was  an  honor  to  our  University  and  a  splendid  repre- 
sentative of  the  finest  American  citizenship  in  a  land  where  Americans 
have  done  so  much  to  the  glory  of  our  country. 

His  life-story  is  one  of  triumph.  And  yet,  as  one  thinks  of  his 
relative  youth,  of  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  of  the  months  of 
brave  struggle  with  incurable  disease,  of  the  sorrow  of  his  wife  left  with 
her  two  small  daughters  in  a  distant  land,  of  her  long  sad  journey  to  her 
old  home  in  Nebraska  carrying  the  ashes  of  her  dead,  it  seems  as  if,  once 
again,  triumph  and  tragedy  trudged  together  along  the  dark  path  of 
human  anguish. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  FOOTBALL 

SEASON 


Captain  Nelson  Norgren  and  his  men 
won  the  Conference  championship  for 
1013  with  beautiful  finality.  Now  that 
the  season  is  over,  even  Mr.  Stagg  will 
admit  that  strong  hopes  of  this  outcome 
were  entertained  by  Chicago  from  the 
beginning;  and  yet  the  story  of  the 
achievement  is  particularly  agreeable, 
because  it  reflects  credit  on  so  many  men, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  really  fine  intelli- 
gence and  co-operation  rather  than  of 
the  unusual  capacity  of  "stars." 

When  the  candidates  assembled  for 
preliminary  practice  on  September  20, 
their  most  striking  feature  was  their 
number.  Twelve  men  who  had  pre- 
viously won  their  letter  were  eligible: 
Captain  Norgren,  Pierce,  Gray,  Kennedy, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  Coutchie  in  the  back- 
field,  and  Des  Jardien,  Harris,  Scanlan, 
Goettler,  Vruwink,  and  Huntington  in 
the  line.  Among  the  recruits  of  promise 
were  Russell,  Boyd,  Breathed,  Acker, 
and  Moulton,  behind  the  line,  and 
Shull,  Baumgardner,  Hardinger,  Whit- 
ing, Redmon,  Leach,  Williams,  Sparks, 
and  Stegeman  in  it;  and  besides  these 
more  than  a  dozen  others  seemed  worth 
careful  consideration.  The  problem 
seemed,  therefore,  not,  as  so  often  at 
Chicago,  one  of  nursing  through  enough 
players  to  fill  all  the  positions,  but 
rather  that  of  deciding  on  the  best 
method  of  sifting  plentiful  material. 

The  questions  were  to  develop  a  line 
and  find  a  quarter-back.  The  back- 
field  was  practically  settled  from  the 
first  day;  Norgren,  Gray,  and  Kennedy 
would  play  halves  and  Pierce  full. 
Much,  it  is  true,  was  hoped  of  Moulton, 
a  Sophomore,  but  few  (among  them,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  writer  of  this 
article)  thought  that  he  really  had  a 
chance  of  displacing  Pierce.  At  quarter 
Russell  and  Boyd,  Sophomores,  and 
Breathed,  a  Junior,  were  regarded 
as  having  almost  an  equal  chance. 
Breathed,  however,  soon  found  that 
an  old  injury  to  his  knee  was  too  great 
a  handicap  to  be  overcome;  and  Boyd 
showed  fatal  weaknesses  in  both  judg- 


ment and  defensibility.  So  presently 
Mr.  Stagg  centered  his  hopes  on  Russell. 
Russell  had  played  a  fine  game  in  high 
school  at  half-back,  but  had  had  no 
previous  experience  whatever  at  quarter. 
His  speed  and  football  sense  were, 
however,  highly  valuable  assets. 

As  for  the  line,  Des  Jardien  at  center 
was  a  fixture,  and  Vruwink  was  regarded 
as  equally  certain  to  play  one  end.  The 
other  places  were  open.  Scanlan,  and 
even  more  particularly  Harris,  had 
proved  themselves  good  guards,  but 
they  were  not  spectacular.  Nobody 
had  more  than  a  guess  at  the  possibility 
of  the  various  candidates  for  tackle. 
Shull  and  Hardinger  seemed  perhaps 
most  likely.  For  the  other  end  Goettler 
was  probably  favored  by  most  critics; 
he  had  played  end  efficiently  throughout 
the  season  of  191 1,  but  illness  had  kept 
him  off  the  field  in  191 2.  Huntington 
had  done  fairly  well  in  191 2,  though 
crowded  off  the  team  in  the  final  games. 
Baumgardner,  tall,  strong,  eager,  and  of 
the  real  athletic  fiber  (he  was  a  fine 
basket-ball  player  and  the  leading 
pitcher  of  the  1913  Conference  season), 
was  also  expected  to  make  trouble  in 
keeping  him  off  the  team. 

Hardinger,  a  very  powerful  man, 
weighing  more  than  200  pounds,  was 
before  the  first  game  found  to  be 
ineligible,  as  his  work  lay  in  Rush 
Medical  rather  than  in  the  University. 
Facing  the  problem,  therefore,  Mr.  Stagg 
decided  to  try  Goettler  at  one  tackle. 
Goettler  had  grown  heavier  since  191 1 
and  in  playing-trim  weighed  nearly  190 
pounds.  He  is,  moreover,  nearly  six 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  thus  of 
great  use  in  securing  forward  passes. 
For  the  other  tackle  Shull  was  thor- 
oughly tried  out.  About  the  same  weight 
and  height  as  Goettler,  he  was  entirely 
without  experience,  and  very  nervous; 
and  his  nervousness  made  him  slow  to 
act;  but  he  was  strong  and  endlessly 
willing,  and  Redmon,  the  290-pound 
man  in  whom  some  had  hopes,  showed 
in    two    days    that   he    was   physically 
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unable  to  carry  the  pace  of  a  Chicago 
team.  Chicago  faced  Indiana,  then,  on 
October  4,  with  the  following  line-up: 
center,  Des  Jardien;  guards,  Harris  and 
Scanlan;  tackles,  Goettler  and  Shull; 
ends,  Vruwink  and  Huntington;  quarter- 
back, Russell;  halves,  Norgren  and  Gray; 
full-back,  Pierce.  Before  the  Dedica- 
tion Day  crowd  of  ten  thousand,  Indiana 
was  beaten  21-7.  The  game,  unless  to 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Stagg,  revealed  little  of 
much  promise.  The  old  men  played 
well,  especially  on  the  defense,  but  the 
recruits  did  not.  Both  Goettler  and 
Shull  were  clumsy  and  ineffective; 
Russell  handled  the  ball  cleanly,  but 
used  bad  judgment  and  ran  back  re- 
peatedly to  avoid  tacklers.  The  work 
of  Des  Jardien  and  Norgren  on  defense, 
however,  was  very  fine;  Norgren's 
tackling  was  as  good  as  any  ever  seen 
on  the  field. 

Iowa  followed  on  October  11.  Last 
year  Iowa  led,  14  to  13,  at  one  stage  of 
the  game;  then  Pierce  being  sent  in 
bucked  for  three  touchdowns  and  an 
easy  victory.  This  year  Iowa  was  re- 
ported to  have  much  the  same  eleven, 
fast  but  light,  and  nobody  except  the 
coaches  anticipated  much  of  a  con- 
test. In  the  first  half  Chicago  scored 
twice,  and  seemed  to  have  no  trouble 
in  holding  Iowa;  something  of  a  run- 
away was  therefore  expected.  Back 
came  Iowa  for  the  second  half,  and 
catching  a  punt  within  a  minute  after 
the  kick-off,  ripped  off  a  sixty-yard  run- 
back.  That  was  amusing.  But  when, 
lining  up,  the  yellow-legged  players  be- 
gan spreading  out  all  over  the  field, 
and  from  the  strangest  formation  ever 
seen  on  the  field  began  gaining  eight, 
ten,  fifteen  yards  to  each  down,  the 
humor  disappeared.  The  ball  reached 
Chicago's  one-yard  line,  on  a  first 
down.  Then  the  Iowa  quarter  gave  the 
stupidest  exhibition  of  the  season.  In- 
stead of  continuing  the  tactics  which 
had  been  so  successful,  he  proceeded  to 
buck  the  line,  from  the  regular  old 
formation.  At  the  end  of  four  trials, 
the  ball  was  a  yard  back  of  the  spot 
it  had  started  from.  Chicago  kicked. 
Again  Iowa  spread  out  and  sailed 
through,  this  time  to  a  touchdown  on  a 
long  run.  Chicago  got  the  ball  on  the 
kick-off  and  hammered  out  another 
touchdown;  score,  21-7.  Changing 
goals  in  the  fourth  quarter,  Iowa  set 
to  again,  and  ate  up  yards  with  a  deadly 


baffling  certainty.  They  reached  the 
eight-yard  line,  first  down;  and  again 
the  quarter-back  discarded  his  ace. 
Four  futile  bucks,  .a  long  kick  by  Chi- 
cago, and  the  trouble  was  ended.  But 
this  is  the  time  to  confess  that,  as  in 
the  Purdue  game  of  191 2,  Providence 
seemed  to  incline  unfairly  to  the  Maroon. 
Chicago  had  the  better  team,  but  it 
was  on  the  run  for  a  while. 

Right  there,  in  the  final  quarter  of  the 
second  game,  came  one  of  the  two 
turning-points  of  the  season.  Des 
Jardien,  Pierce,  and  Gray  had  been 
taken  out,  and  Whiting,  Moulton,  and 
Fitzpatrick  substituted.  When  Iowa 
was  sifting  through  so  easily,  the  three 
veterans  were  hastily  returned  to  the 
game;  and  it  was  plain  to  Mr.  Stagg 
from  that  time  forth  that  his  problem 
was  still  the  old  one:  to  conserve  his 
first-string  men,  for  the  second  string 
would  break.  Barring  accidents,  Chica- 
go's line-up  for  the  season  was  settled 
by  the  results  of  Iowa's  "  spread- forma- 
tion." 

The  next  game,  with  Purdue,  was 
expected  to  be  a  fierce  one.  Purdue 
had  tied  Wisconsin,  7-7;  Coach  Smith 
had  freely  predicted  a  Purdue  victory 
over  Chicago.  Oliphant,  the  Purdue 
half-back,  was  expected  to  show  Chicago 
what  real  football  was.  Nor  were  any  of 
the  reports  from  Lafayette  exaggerated. 
No  more  stubborn  defense  did  Chicago 
encounter,  nor,  except  from  Minnesota, 
so  fierce  an  attack.  But  Purdue  had 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  building  its 
attack  around  one  man  (Oliphant)  and 
that  attack,  in  the  Wisconsin  game,  it 
had  been  forced  to  show.  Chicago  had 
been  coached  to  meet  it.  Des  Jardien, 
Shull,  Goettler,  and  Pierce  were  told 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  did  it.  The 
result  was  that  Purdue  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  game  could  not  gain  at 
all;  to  untrained  spectators  they  seemed 
a  team  actually  weak  on  offense.  Mean- 
while, Chicago  was  imitating  the  folly 
of  Iowa.  Russell's  judgment  of  plays 
was,  in  critical  moments,  execrable. 
Able  to  gain  from  certain  formations, 
when  the  goal-line  was  neared  he  would 
discard  those  formations,  and  try  quarter- 
back runs.  So  Purdue  went  home  with 
•no  touchdown  scored  against  her.  But 
twice  out  of  three  trials  Russell  redeemed 
himself  by  successful  drop-kicks,  the 
final  result  being,  therefore,  Chicago  6, 
Purdue  o. 
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This  game  was  the  second  turning- 
point  of  the  season;  for  it  proved  that 
the  team  as  a  whole  had  one  highly 
.valuable  quality— intelligence.  They 
could  "take  coaching."  Their  defense 
was  everything  it  should  have  been. 
True,  in  the  last  quarter,  Purdue  made 
a  spectacular  advance,  using  forward 
passes;  but  a  long  way  from  the  goal- 
line  one  of  them  nestled  in  Norgren's 
arms,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble. 
At  the  close  of  the  game  Mr.  Stagg  said, 
"I  begin  to  hope  we  shall  have  a  good 
pair  of  tackles  yet."  Goettler  was 
developing  his  speed;  and  Shull  was 
finding  himself,  slowly  but  surely.  No 
one  man  shone;  but  every  man  glowed, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  illumination 
was  most  satisfactory. 

October  25  was  a  vacant  date;  so 
there  were  two  weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
for  Illinois.  In  those  two  weeks  came 
up  the  case  of  John  Vruwink. 

It  had  happened,  in  the  first  two 
minutes  of  play  in  the  Purdue  game, 
that  Vruwink  was  ruled  out  for  rough- 
ness, by  a  doubtless  honest  but  extremely 
incompetent  head  linesman.  Vruwink, 
leaping  up  in  the  attempt  to  block  a 
kick,  had  fallen  forward  into  the  kicker; 
a  play  not  only  fair  but  absolutely 
inevitable  until  the  law  of  gravitation 
can  be  repealed.  On  account  of  his 
prominence  as  a  player,  the  ruling  had 
been  given  considerable  notice.  The 
following  week  Illinois  sent  in  evidence 
to  the  Athletic  Board  of  the  University 
that  Vruwink  was  ineligible,  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  athletics  at  Hope 
College,  Holland,  Mich.  He  was  known 
to  have  competed  there  one  year;  but 
the  evidence  put  in  by  Illinois  snowed 
that  he  had  in  another  year  taken  part 
in  one  football  and  two  basket-ball 
games.  As  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  constituted  a  second  year 
of  competition,  his  year  at  Chicago  had 
been  his  third  season;  he  was  therefore 
declared  ineligible.  Further  action  which 
was  taken  in  bis  case  has  been  much 
discussed  elsewhere,  but  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  story  of  the  football  campaign. 
Up  to  this  time  Huntington  and  Baum- 
gardner  had  alternated  at  end.  Vru- 
wink's  retirement  gave  both  a  chance  to 
play  regularly. 

The  Illinois  game  on  November  1  was 
an  odd  one.  Illinois  kicked  off;  on  the 
first  play  Norgren  punted,  and  Pogue, 
the  Illinois   quarter-back,   catching   the 


punt  ran  seventy  yards  for  a  touch- 
down. In  the  remainder  of  the  game 
Illinois  made  only  two  first  downs,  and 
when  it  had  the  ball  actually  lost  more 
ground  than  it  gained.  But  during  the 
whole  first  half  Chicago,  over-eager, 
could  not  settle  down  to  business,  and 
the  half  ended  Illinois  7,  Chicago  o. 
Yet  nobody  in  the  stands  was  much 
worried,  for  it  was  obvious  that  Illinois 
was  outclassed.  Sure  enough,  in  the 
second  half  Chicago  scored  four  touch- 
downs, and  could  have  scored  six  if  it 
had  been  necessary.  The  play  of  most 
interest  was  an  off-tackle  run  by  Norgren, 
in  which,  after  reaching  the  line  of 
scrimmage,  he  cut  back  toward  the 
center  of  the  field.  It  worked  again 
and  again  for  long  gains.  Chicago's 
line  completely  outplayed  Illinois's,  and 
the  secondary  defense  was  little  called 
upon.  The  final  score  was  Chicago  28, 
Illinois  7. 

On  November  8,  Northwestern  was 
met  at  Evanston,  the  first  game  away 
from  home.  The  day  was  raw  and 
windy,  and  Northwestern  had  been  so 
very  weak  that  few  students  took  the 
trip.  Before  the  game  Mr.  Stagg  said 
to  the  writer,  "What  do  you  think  of 
putting  in  the  substitute  back-field  and 
promising  them  their  letters  if  they 
score  fifty  points?"  Then  he  laughed. 
"I'll  put  in  the  regulars,  I  think,  and 
the  score  will  be  about  10  to  7."  He  did 
put  in  his  regulars,  for  a  time;  then  he 
withdrew  them  to  give  practice  to  the 
others.  The  final  score  was  14-0 — why 
so  small,  nobody  knows.  Chicago  played 
a  defensive,  punting  game;  Boyd  at 
quarter  handled  Northwestern's  re- 
turn punts  very  badly;  Moulton  at 
half  proved  a  great  disappointment; 
and  in  general  the  men  played  without 
life.  It  is  apparently  a  tradition  that 
Northwestern  should,  whatever  her 
weakness,  give  Chicago  a  hard  rub. 

Meanwhile  preparations  had  continued 
for  the  Minnesota  game  on  November  15. 
This  was  expected  to  be  the  test  of  the 
season.  Minnesota  had  defeated  Wis- 
consin 21-3,  and  shown  great  skill  in 
defense  and  considerable  power  in  attack. 
Coaches  Page  and  Sauer,  however, 
had  diagrammed  every  Minnesota  for- 
mation exhibited  during  the  season,  and 
the  eleven  had  been  drilled  long  and  hard 
to  meet  each  shift.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  tackles.  The  Minnesota 
plays,    once    formed,    would    certainly 
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gain.  If  the  Chicago  ends  smashed  in, 
fakes  and  forward  passes  would  follow 
in  bewildering  succession.  If  the  ends 
hung  out,  could  the  green  tackles  spoil 
the  interference  for  end  runs?  break  up 
plays  before  they  had  a  chance  to  reach 
the  line  of  scrimmage  in  mass?  They 
could,  and  did.  In  the  first  half  Minne- 
sota was  helpless.  Goettler  and  Shull 
shot  through,  messed  up  the  attack 
while  it  was  forming,  and  left  the  ends 
an  easy  job.  Meanwhile  Russell  gave 
an  exhibition  of  judgment  at  quarter- 
back that  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
coach.  He  drew  the  Minnesota  defense 
out  of  position,  found  the  weak  spots, 
and  sent  his  plays  at  them.  Chicago 
scored  a  touchdown  in  the  first  quarter, 
but  Harris  failed  at  goal.  The  half 
ended  6-0.  The  third  quarter  was  in- 
decisive; but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  Chicago  put  on  every  ounce  of 
power  and  scored  again.  There  re- 
mained eleven  minutes  to  play.  Des 
Jardien  had  a  twisted  knee,  and  was 
playing  on  his  nerve.  More  dangerous 
still,  Shull,  who  had  gone  into  the  game 
with  a  shoulder  so  bruised  that  he  could 
hardly  lift  his  arm,  had  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  his  endurance.  In  the  final 
quarter  he  used  his  left  arm  only,  his  right 
hanging  helpless  at  his  side.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  substitutes  to  the  first-string 
men  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  even 
so,  Mr.  Stagg  did  not  dare  to  put  another 
man  in  Shull's  place.  Shull's  disa- 
bility made  Huntington  over-eager,  and 
he  began  to  smash  in.  Promptly 
Shaughnessy,  the  Minnesota  full-back, 
was  sent  around  him  for  thirty-five 
yards.  On  the  other  end,  Baumgardner 
made  the  same  mistake,  in  spite  of  a 
warning  from  Goettler.  Shaughnessy 
made  thirty  yards  around  him.  That 
brought  Minnesota  close  to  the  goal- 
line.  Then  came  a  fumble.  Chicago 
kicked  far  down  the  field.  Again  Solon 
and  Shaughnessy  managed  in  nine  plays 
to  smash  to  the  line,  and  this  time  for  a 
touchdown.  But  even  with  Shull  and 
Des  Jardien  disabled,  the  Minnesota 
men  had  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
one  effort,  and  for  the  remaining  four 
minutes  of  play  they  were  powerless. 
The  final  score  was  13-7. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Minnesota  game 
was  the  crucial  one.  Wisconsin,  in  the 
final,  proved  less  formidable  than  had 
been  feared.  The  game  was  played  on 
a   muggy   day,   with   a  temperature   of 


700,  and  under  a  gloomy  sky.  Chicago 
gave  an  adequate  but  not  very  vigorous 
exhibition.  A  touchdown  in  the  first 
quarter  after  a  series  of  bucks  and 
forward  passes;  another  in  the  second 
quarter,  following  a  run  of  eighty  yards 
by  Gray,  who  intercepted  a  Wiscon- 
sin forward  pass;  and  yet  another  in 
the  third  quarter,  the  direct  result  of  a 
most  brilliant  and  unexpected  catch  of  a 
forward  pass  by  Goettler,  put  the  game 
and  the  championship  beyond  peradven- 
ture.  Wisconsin  died  game  but  un- 
happy. In  the  final  quarter  she  brought 
the  ball  from  the  middle  of  the  field  to 
the  five-yard  line  three  times,  and  lost 
it  there,  once  on  downs  and  twice  on 
fumbles.  She  seemed  to  have  the  power 
but  not  the  knowledge,  and  for  some 
reason,  moreover,  fumbled  repeatedly. 
An  onlooker  would  have  supposed  the 
Wisconsin  men  were  nervous.  Perhaps 
they  were  only  over-eager.  Kindliness 
dictates  the  statement  that  they  were 
good  enough  to  have  scored  a  touchdown 
with  a  little  better  luck.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  a  little  better  coaching 
would  have  been  still  more  valuable. 

When  the  usual  batch  of  "all- 
Conference  elevens"  appeared,  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  Chicago's  team 
was  made  evident.  Every  regular  on 
the  eleven  except  Scanlan  was  put 
by  some  expert  on  either  a  first  or 
second  all-Conference  team.  Norgren, 
Des  Jardien,  and  Russell  were  general 
favorites.  But  of  the  ends,  one  man 
chose  Huntington  and  ignored  Baum- 
gardner, another  picked  Baumgardner 
and  had  no  word  for  Huntington.  Of  the 
tackles,  one  man  chose  Shull  and  failed 
to  see  Goettler,  another  had  Goettler 
but  failed  to  mention  Shull.  Harris,  of 
whom  Mr.  Stagg  said,  "He  is  a  finished 
guard" — could  he  be  more  highly 
praised? — landed  on  one  second  team. 
And  Pierce,  who  next  to  Norgren  is  the 
finest  defensive  back  Chicago  has  had 
in  years,  and  whose  line-bucking  against 
Wisconsin  gained  two  touchdowns  and 
in  all  over  a  hundred  yards — Pierce  gets 
on  one  second  team.  Why  this  con- 
fusion? For  the  simple  reason  that 
Chicago  had  this  year,  probably  more 
certainly  than  any  other  university  in 
the  country,  not  a  collection  of  great 
players,  but  a  team.  There  was  not  a 
weak  place  anywhere.  Whoever  was 
called  on,  responded.  They  had  no  ex- 
traordinary physical  capacity.    Solon  and 
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Shaughnessy,  of  Minnesota,  Butler,  Buck, 
and  Tandberg,  of  Wisconsin,  seem  to  be 
far  more  strikingly  endowed  for  football 
than  anybody  Chicago  had;  but  they 
failed  to  accomplish  as  much,  because 
they  did  not  understand  co-operation  as 
well.  Coaching  alone  did  not  bring  this 
championship,  though  the  coaching  was 
the  test;  strength  and  speed  did  not  bring 
it;  intelligence  and  co-operation  brought 
it,  and  would  defeat  any  "combination 
eleven"  that  ever  ran  down  the  sidelines 
of  a  "pink  sheet." 
The  scores  of  the  season  follow: 

October  4,  Chicago  21  Indiana     .     .  7 

"  n,  Chicago  23  Iowa    ...  6 

"  18,  Chicago     6  Purdue     .     .  o 

November  1,  Chicago  28  Illinois.    .    .  7 

"  8,  Chicago  14  Northwestern  o 

"  15,  Chicago  13  Minnesota     .  7 

"  22,  Chicago  19  Wisconsin      .  o 

Total  scores,  Chicago,  124,  opponents 
27.  Touchdowns,  Chicago  1 7,  opponents 
4.  Goals  by  placement,  Chicago  1, 
opponents  o.  Goals  by  drop-kicks, 
Chicago  2,  opponents  o.  Goals  from 
touchdowns,  Chicago  14,  opponents  3. 

What  of  next  season?  Five  regulars 
and  two  good  substitutes  have  finished 
their  football  career:   Captain  Norgren, 


Harris,  Goettler,  Pierce,  Kennedy,  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  Leach.  The  regulars  re- 
maining are  Des  Jardien,  center;  Scanlan, 
guard;  Shull,  tackle;  Baumgardner,  end; 
Russell,  quarter;  and  Gray,  half .  Among 
the  promising  substitutes  are  Sparks, 
Williams,  Acker,  Stegeman,  and  Moulton. 
Among  the  Freshmen,  Alberts,  Jackson, 
Hardinger,  and  Windrow  in  the  line,  and, 
among  others,  Lee,  Schaefer,  Patterson, 
and  Agar  behind  the  line  or  at  end 
are  promising.  Foote,  if  he  becomes  eli- 
gible, will  almost  certainly  make  a  place 
somewhere.  Berger,  formerly  of  Wis- 
consin, will  also  be  eligible.  If  the  line-up 
next  season  should  include  Des  Jardien, 
center,  Scanlan  and  Alberts,  guards, 
Shull  and  Jackson,  tackles,  Baumgard- 
ner and  Foote,  ends,  Russell,  quarter, 
Berger  and  Gray,  halves,  and  Schaefer, 
full-back,  no  doubt  some  people  would 
say,  "I  told  you  so."  But  the  only 
certain  thing  about  next  year's  line-up 
is  that  it  never  turns  out  quite  as  one 
expects  it. 

The  captain  for  next  year  is  Paul 
Des  Jardien,  "all-western"  center  for  two 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School,  and  a  member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 
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The  Winter  Convocation. — The  Winter 
Convocation  of  the  University,  which 
was  the  Eighty-ninth,  was  held  on 
Saturday,  December  20,  1013,  at  11:00 
a.m.,  with  President  Abram  W.  Harris, 
of  Northwestern  University,  as  the  orator, 
his  subject  being  "  College  Days."  Since 
coming  to  the  presidency  of  North- 
western in  1906,  Dr.  Harris  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  civic 
life  of  Chicago  in  connection  with  im- 
portant commissions  and  has  recently 
been  president  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  the  city.  He  has  received  many 
academic  honors,  having  been  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
by  Bowdoin  College  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  University  of  Maine, 
and  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  director 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  University  of 
Maine  and  of  the  Tome  Institute, 
Maryland. 

The  Convocation  Preacher  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  was  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  of 
California. 

A  new  University  Trustee. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Delano,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  men  in  the  city.  As 
president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
pany he  has  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  railway  problems  of  the  Middle 
West  and  has  been  especially  interested 
in  the  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
Chicago.  He  has  held  many  public  posi- 
tions, including  those  of  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  the  American  -Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  as  well  as  of  the  American 
Railway  Association. 


A  large  reception  at  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delano  were  the  guests  of  honor 
was  given  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  and  Mrs.  Judson  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  12. 

The  exchange  professor  from  France. — 
Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  professor  in  the 
College  de  France  and  Director  in  the 
ficole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes  (Sor- 
bonne) ,  who  has  recently  been  appointed 
by  the  French  government  as  exchange 
professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
will  give  two  courses  at  the  University 
during  the  Winter  Quarter.  The  first 
course,  "Explication  de  Rabelais,"  will 
be  for  graduate  students  only,  but  the 
second,  "Moliere  et  les  grandes  questions 
de  son  temps,"  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Professor  Lefranc  will  lecture  twice  a 
week  during  the  quarter. 

The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities.— The  University  of  Chicago 
was  represented  at  the  fifteenth  annual 
conference  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  held  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  from  November  6  to  8,  by 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Dean 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  of  the  Ogden 
Graduate  School  of  Science,  and  Dean 
Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Literature.  Among  others 
who  attended  the  conference  from 
Chicago  were  Professor  Julius  Stieglitz, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry;  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Bigelow.  Tarbell,  of  the 
Department  of  the  History  of  Art;  and 
Professor  William  Albert  Nitze,  Head 
of  the  Departrhent  of-  Romance  Lan- 
guages, and  Literatures.  Special  atten- 
tion \^as  given  in  the  conference  to  the 
subject  of  graduate  schools.'  Professor 
James  R.Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  conference  on 
account  of  an  engagement  to  address 
the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Rockford,  where  he  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "Economy  in  Education." 

A  lecturer  from  the  University  of 
Leiden. — Four  lectures  on  the  "Aspects 
of  Islamism"   will  be  delivered  at  the 
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University  near  the  end  of  the  Winter 
Quarter  by  the  professor  of  Arabic  at 
the  University  of  Leiden,  Dr.  Christian 
Snoucke  Hurgronje.  During  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  his  work  as  lecturer 
on  Mohammedan  law  at  the  University 
of  Leiden,  Dr.  Hurgronje  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  city  of  Mecca  itself — the 
only  European  to  spend  an  extended 
period  of  time  in  the  Holy  City  of 
Islam.  The  result  of  his  studies  he 
published  in  a  standard  work  on  the 
subject,  Mekka.  In  1889  Dr.  Hurgronje 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  colonies,  in  order  to  report  to  the 
Colonial  Department  upon  the  influence 
of  Islam  in  Netherlands  India.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
government  demanded  his  services  as 
adviser  on  Mohammedan  and  native 
affairs,  and  he  remained  in  the  East 
India  colonies  for  seventeen  years.  It 
was  through  the  adoption  of  his  advice 
that  the  long-drawn-out  Atche  War  was 
finally  brought  to  an  end.  He  crowned 
his  colonial  work  with  a  monumental 
treatise  on  the  Atchinese.  At  present 
Dr.  Hurgronje  is  not  only  professor  of 
the  Arabic  language  and  of  Islam  at  the 
University  of  Leiden,  but  also  adviser 
to  the  Ministry  on  Colonial  Affairs. 
His  lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  on  the  following  subjects:  "Mo- 
hammed :  Past  and  Present  Views  of  His 
Life  and  Work,"  "Features  Common  to 
Mohammedanism  and  Modern  Thought," 
"Features  in  Mohammedanism  Opposed 
to  Modern'  Thought,"  and  "  Possibilities 
of  an  Understanding." 

The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters. — President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
was  one  of  the  hosts  at  abanquet  given 
in  Bfackstone  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute 
to  members  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  arid  Letters  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  which  met 
hi  Chicago  from.  November  13  to  15. 
Among  the  other  hosts  on  the  occasion 
were  the  following  members  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees:  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  Harold  F.  McCormick,  and 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley.  Members  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  are 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Greek,  and  Professors 
Robert  Herrick  and  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  of  the  Department  of  English. 


Professor  Shorey's  opening  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Berlin. — In  his  opening 
address  as  Roosevelt  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  on  November  1, 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Greek,  spoke  before  a 
large  audience  on  the  subject  of  "The 
American  and  His  Hopes."  Among 
those  present  at  the  lecture  was  Prince 
August  Wilhelm,  who  represented  the 
German  Emperor.  The  general  subject 
of  the  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  by  Professor 
Shorey  is  "Culture  and  Democracy  in 
America."  He  will  also  conduct  a  semi- 
nar in  Aristotle's  philosophy.  Professor 
Shorey  will  not  return  to  his  regular  work 
at  Chicago  till  the  Autumn  Quarter  of 
1914. 

Summaries  of  attendance  in  the  new 
" Annual  Register." — In  the  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Annual  Register  published  by 
the  University  Press,  will  be  given  the 
summaries  of  attendance  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1913,  which  show  that 
during  that  time  there  were  1,059  men 
and  678  women  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  the  University,  a  total  of  1,737 
different  students.  In  the  Senior  Col- 
leges there  were  867  students,  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  1,295,  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  114, 
unclassified  students  605,  in  University 
College  941,  in  the  Divinity  School  359, 
the.  Courses  in  Medicine  219,  the  Law 
School  286,  and  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion 1,018,  making  a  grand  total,  exclud- 
ing duplicates,  of  6,802,  as  compared 
with  the  total  of  6,506  for  the  preceding 
year. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association. — 
Maud  Powell,  the  violinist,  gave  a  recital 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  2,  the  program 
being  received  with  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion. Among  the  numbers  presented 
were  Coleridge-Taylor's  Concerto  in  G 
Minor  (dedicated  to  Mme!  Powell), 
Bach's  Sonata  in  E  Major  (for  violin  and 
piano),  Brahms's  Hungarian  Dances  (A 
major  and  E  minor),  and  Beethoven's 
Minuet.  This  was  the  third  in  a  series 
of  nine  concerts  arranged  by  the  Or- 
chestral Association  for  the  year  1913-14. 
The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock  gave  the 
fourth  concert  on  December  16.  The 
Association  announces  that  a  song  recital 
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by  Madame  Julia  Culp  will  be  given  on 
January  13.  The  program  committee 
of  the  Association  consists  of  Mr. 
James  A.  Field,  chairman;  Mrs.  Richard 
Green  Moulton,  and  Mr.  Hermann  I. 
Schlesinger. 

An  important  historical  work  by  an 
alumnus. — Dr.  Milo  Milton  Quaife,  the 
author  of  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest, 
1673-1835,  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  in  1908,  after  two  years  of 
study  in  his  special  field  of  history. 
His  new  volume  on  the  beginnings  of 
Chicago  has  already  attracted  wide 
attention  and  discussion,  and  is  generally 
received  as  the  first  authoritative  history 
of  early  Chicago  and  the  development 
of  frontier  life  in  the  Old  Northwest. 
Important  new  documents,  as  the  basis 
of  the  history,  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  much  of  the  author's  narrative 
has  an  almost  dramatic  interest. 

New  Instructors  appointed. — Announce- 
ment is  made  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees  the 
following  appointments  were  confirmed: 
Franck  Schoell,  to  be  an  Instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Elbert  Clark,  to  be  an 
Instructor  in  the  Department  of  An- 
atomy, and  Cora  C.  Colburn,  to  be  an 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics.  In  the 
University  High  School  the  following 
were  appointed  to  instructorships :  Eliza- 
beth Webb  Ballord  in  German,  Nana  A. 
Lathe  in  Drawing,  and  John  Beach 
Cragun  in  Music. 

Appointment  of  a  new  head  marshal. — ■ 
The  newly  appointed  head  marshal  at 
the  University  is  Mr.  Earle  A.  Shilton, 
of  Kewanee,  111.,  who  holds  one  of  the 
four  Henry  Strong  scholarships  awarded 
this  year  for  high  scholastic  standing. 
Mr.  Shilton  has  been  prominent  in 
undergraduate  activities,  belongs  to 
several  honor  societies,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity. 
The  head  marshalship  at  the  University 
is  regarded  as  the  highest  appointive 
honor  an  undergraduate  can  receive,  and 
this  appointment  by  President  Judson 
seems  to  meet  with  special  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body. 

Improvements  in  the  Reynolds  Club. — 
In   accordance   with    the   plans   of    the 


Reynolds  Club  library  committee  it  is 
expected  that  early  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  the  proposed  new  club  library 
will  be  installed.  More  than  five 
thousand  letters  have  been  sent  out  to 
former  and  present  members  of  the 
club,  and  to  members  of  the  Faculties, 
inviting  contributions  toward  the  thou- 
sand-dollar fund  needed  to  establish  the 
library.  The  club  itself  has  pledged 
$200  of  this  amount.  Queries  have 
also  been  sent  out  as  to  the  character 
of  the  books  desired  by  the  students 
generally,  so  that  the  library  may  at 
once  appeal  to  the  constituency  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  classes  of  books 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  collection 
are  modern  fiction,  drama,  and  essays, 
recent  biography,  travel,  sports,  educa- 
tion and  educational  institutions,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  book- 
plate to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
new  library  embodies  the  official  club 
seal.  The  library  committee  consists  of 
Hiram  Kennicott,  chairman;  Earle  A. 
Shilton,  Frederick  Croll,  Cowan  D. 
Stephenson,  George  D.  Parkinson,  who 
is  president  of  the  club,  and  Assistant 
Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton,  of  the 
English  Department,  who  is  the  Faculty 
representative  on  the  committee. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  Reynolds 
Club  include  a  new  indirect  lighting 
system  in  the  reading-room,  a  new 
drinking-water  system  with  plumbing 
for  fountains  on  the  second  floor  and  in 
the  basement,  a  more  adequate  system 
of  ventilation,  an  up-to-date  method  of 
recording  daily  purchases  and  sales,  the 
installation  of  eight  oak  wardrobes  in 
the  billiard  room,  and  the  repair  and 
overhauling  of  the  billiard  tables  at  a 
cost  of  $600.  The  club  has  recently 
purchased,  also,  a  new  cigar  stand 
and  humidor  at  a  cost  of  $300,  a  new 
pin-setting  machine  for  the  bowling 
alleys,  sixty  new  ivory-tipped  cues,  an 
adding  machine  for  the  treasurer's  office, 
and  new  desk  lamps  for  the  correspond- 
ence room. 

The  membership  of  the  club  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  including  active  and 
associate  members,  is  813.  Of  this  total, 
610  are  active  members,  while  in  the  fall 
of  191 2  there  were  584  active  members. 

The  University  Preachers. — During  the 
month  of  November  the  University 
Preachers  were  Dr.  John  A.  MacDonald, 
editor   of   the    Toronto   Globe,  President 
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J.  G.  K.  McClure,  of  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Gaius  Glenn 
Atkins,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Stiles  Bradley,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  For  this  month  Bishop  Charles 
D.  Williams,  of  Michigan,  and  Bishop 
Edwin  H.  Hughes,  of  California,  are  the 
preachers,  the  latter  being  the  speaker 
on  Convocation  Sunday,  December  14. 


President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  attended 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Lyman  A.  Powell 
as  president  of  Hobart  College,  New 
York,  on  November  15,  and  on  the 
evening  of  November  22  he  was  a  guest 
of  honor  at  the  banquet  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  alumni  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  Chicago.  Presi- 
dent Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  of  that  insti- 
tution, who  also  was  a  guest,  was  formerly 
Professor  of  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  On  November 
25,  President  Judson  and  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  were  hosts  at  a  luncheon  given 
at  the  Union  League  Club  in  honor  of 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

A  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the  first 
President  of  the  University,  William 
Rainey  Harper,  was  placed  near  the 
entrance  to  the  President's  Office  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library  on  November  4.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tablet,  which  is  the  gift  to 
the  University  of  the  class  of  1908,  is 
as  follows: 

"To  honor  the  memory  of  William 
Rainey  Harper,  first  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  born  1856,  died 
1906,  this  building  was  erected  by  gifts 
of  the  Founder  of  the  University, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Faculties,  alumni,  students,  and  other 
friends,  a.d.  1912." 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chicago  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  to  co-operate,  if  desired,  with 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  in  the  solution  of 
the  city's  waste  problem.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Professor  John 
H.  Long,  of  Northwestern  University, 
and  Professor  Harry  McCormack,  of  the 
department  of  chemical  engineering  in 
the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


The  Art  of  the  Short  Story,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Carl  H.  Grabo, 
an  Instructor  in  the  English  Department 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1903. 
The  scope  of  the  book  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  list  of  chapter  titles:  "The 
Short  Story,"  "The  Essentials  of  Narra- 
tive," "The  Point  of  View,"  "The 
Unities  of  Action,  Time,  and  Place," 
"Exposition  and  Preparation,"  "Intro- 
ductions. The  Order  of  Narration," 
"Character  Drawing,"  "Description  of 
Person  and  Place,"  "Suggestion  and 
Restraint,"  "Dialogue,"  "Types  of  Story 
Ideas,"  "Titles  and  Names,"  "Unity  of 
Tone,"  and  "The  Psychology  of  Story 
Writing." 

The  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  on  Chicago  Philanthropy, 
which  was  recently  organized  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  the  needs  of  the 
city's  poor,  is  Professor  Charles  Rich- 
mond Henderson,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Sociology.  Other 
well-known  social  workers  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of 
Hull  House,  and  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  director  of  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Players  who  have  been 
giving  a  series  of  Shakspere  plays  at  the 
Blackstone  Theater,  Chicago,  gave  an 
address  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  13,  his 
subject  being  the  significance  of  rhythms 
in  poetry  and  particularly  in  Shakspere. 
He  illustrated  the  latter  by  effectively 
given  passages  from  the  plays.  Mr. 
Benson,  who  was  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Manly,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  is  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  yearly  Shaksperean 
pageants  in  England. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 

the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 

by    the    University    of    Chicago    Press 

include  the  following: 

Babcock,  Assistant  Professor  Earle  B.: 

"The  Use  of  Phonetics  in  Teaching 

Elementary   French,"   School   Review, 

November. 

Burton,   Professor  Ernest   D.:     "Spirit, 

Soul,    and    Flesh.    I,     Uvfv/j.a,    ^vx^, 

and  2d/)f  in  Greek  Writers  from  Homer 
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to  Aristotle,"  American  Journal  of 
Theology,  October;  (with  F.  Merri- 
field),  "The  Origin  and  Teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  Books,"  III, 
Biblical  World,  November. 

Case,  Associate  Professor  Shirley  J :  "The 
Problem  of  Christianity's  Essence," 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  October. 

Chamberlin,  Professor  Thomas  C: 
"Diastrophism  and  the  Formative 
Processes,"  III,  Journal  of  Geology, 
October-November. 

Goodspeed,  Associate  Professor  Edgar 
J.:  "The  Freer  Gospels,"  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  October. 

Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R.:  "So- 
cial Significance  of  Christianity  in 
Modern  Asia,"  III,  Biblical  World, 
November. 

Hoxie,  Associate  Professor  Robert  F.: 
"The  Truth  about  the  I.W.W.,"  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy,  November. 


Michelson,  Professor  Albert  A.:  "Deter- 
mination pf  Periodicities  by  the  Har- 
monic Analyzer  with  an  Application 
to  the  Sun-Spot  Cycle,"  Astrophysical 
Journal,  October. 

Merrifield,  Fred  (with  E.  D.  Burton): 
"The  Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  Books,"  III,  Biblical  World, 
November. 

Parker,  Professor  S.  Chester:  "Bibliog- 
raphies, Briefs,  and  Oral  Exposition 
in  Normal  Schools,"  English  Journal, 
November. 

Smith,  Associate  Professor  J.  M.  Powis: 
"The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Modern  Scholarship,"  II,  Biblical 
World,  November. 

Wilhston,  Professor  Samuel  W.:  "The 
Primitive  Structure  of  the  Mandible 
in  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,"  Journal 
of  Geology,  October-November. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


U.N.D.  Alumni  Club. — On  Saturday, 
October  18,  1913,  the  alumni  and  former 
students  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
who  are  now  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  met 
together  and  organized.  After  a  social 
hour,  a  business  meeting  was  held.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Dean 
M.  A.  Brannon,  President;  Miss  Norma 
E.  Pfeiffer,  Secretary.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Lewinsohn  and 
Dr.  George  P.  Jackson,  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  constitution  embodying 
the  purposes,  etc.,  of  the  organization. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  future  meet- 
ings, after  which  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Club  of  U.N.D.  stood  adjourned. 

The  following  are  the  active  members 
of  the  club  at  the  present  time:  Dean 
M.  A.  Brannon,  Professor  Vernon  P. 
Squires,  Professor  G.  E.  Hult,  Dean  Ella 
L.  Fulton,  Dean  Robert  L.  Henry,  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Gillette,  Dr.  G.  F.  Ruediger, 
Dr.  H.  R.  Brush,  Dr.  George  P.  Jackson, 
Dean  H.  E.  French,  Dr.  J.  L.  Lewinsohn, 
Professor  H.  E.  Simpson,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  Charles  E.  King,  and 
Miss  Norma  E.  Pfeiffer.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  Directory  wiU  aid  in 
locating  other  alumni  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  university  or  Grand  Forks. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Norma  E.  Pfeiffer,  '09,  Secretary 

News  from  the  Classes. — 
1892 

William  A.  Waldo  has  become  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Paterson, 
N.J.,  his  address  being  772  E.  25th  St. 

1897 

Waldo  P.  Breeden  has  entered  into  a 
new  law-partnership,  with  Elver  ton  H. 
Wicks,  Arthur  D.  Harnden,  and  Joseph 
E.  Kennedy.  Their  offices  are  at  916 
Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  son,  who  has  been  named  Frederick 
Stuart,  was  born  on  June  26  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Day  Nichols,  at  2524 
Humboldt  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis. 

Merton  L.  Miller  is  head  of  the  Di- 
vision  of   Ethnology   of   the   Philippine 


Islands.  His  duties  take  him  to  all  parts 
of  the  Philippines,  particularly  to  the 
more  remote  and  isolated  sections  in- 
habited  by   the   non-Christian   peoples. 

1898 

Nels  J.  Lennes  has  left  Columbia 
University  to  become  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Montana,  at 
Missoula. 

J.  M.  C.  Bushnell  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  University  at 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

1900 

Hugh  S.  Mead  is  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  has 
been  connected  with  education  work  in 
the  Philippines  since  1901.  He  has 
recently  been  engaged  as  superintendent 
for  the  private  schools  of  the  Islands, 
giving  them  such  supervision  as  the  gov- 
ernment exercises  over  private  institu- 
tions. 

1902 

Elmer  C.  Griffith  is  professor  of  his- 
tory at  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty, 
Mo.  He  is  coach  of  the  debating  team, 
which  last  year  won  from  all  competitors, 
and  of  oratory,  in  which  the  WiUiam 
Jewell  speaker  represented  Missouri  in 
the  interstate  contest. 

Harvey  MacQuiston  won  the  Texas 
state  singles  championship  in  tennis  last 
summer,  and  with  Paul  MacQuiston  the 
doubles  also.  They  twice  defeated  easily 
the  pair  who  subsequently  won  the  south- 
ern championship  at  New  Orleans,  and 
represented  the  South  in  the  national 
doubles  matches. 

Mary  A.  Kidder  is  an  instructor  at  the 
Backus  School  for  girls  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1904 

L.  C.  Plant  has  resigned  as  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Montana,  to  become  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  at  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College. 

John  W.  Scott  has  left  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  to  become  professor 
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of   zoology   and   research   parasitologist 
in  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

1905 

Albert  L.  Hopkins  has  been  appointed 
assistant  district  attorney  in  Chicago. 

Victor  J.  West  is  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior. 

1906 

Robert  A.  Hall  is  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  his  address  is  323  South 
Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1908 

Clara  Gertude  Seymour  has  become 
an  assistant  editor  of  the  Survey,  New 
York  City. 

J.  H.  Heinzelman  is  professor  of  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Winnipeg;  his 
address  is  16  Debany  Apartments,  Win- 
nipeg. 

Gertrude  F.  Merrell  is  head  resident 
of  Neighborhood  House,  153  Robertson 
St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  W.  Wheeler  is  head  resident  of 
Gadman  Guild,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gilbert  D.  Cady  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  geology  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Laura  L.  Runyon  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  Missouri  State 
Normal  at  Warrensburg.  She  has  a 
short  story  entitled  "The  Quack  Doc- 
tor" in  the  current  number  of  the  Smart 
Set. 

Bernard  I.  Bell  has  articles  in  recent 
numbers  of  both  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Colliers  magazines.  That  in  Col- 
liers is  an  interesting  arraignment  of  moral 
conditions  in  a  supposedly  impeccable 
suburb  which,  though  unnamed,  is  not 
hard  to  identify  as  Oak  Park. 


W.  A.  McDermid,  who  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Service  Recorder  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  makers  of  travel  record- 
ers for  motor  trucks,  horse  vehicles,  and 
switching  locomotives,  has  resigned  to 
assume  a  similar  position  with  the  Falcon 
Cyclecar  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  His  suc- 
cessor has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

1909 

A.  Aiken  is  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  pathology  and  bacte- 
riology in  the  medical  school  of  West 
Virginia  University. 

1910 

Anne-Marie  Wever  may  be  addressed 
at  Twingerstr.  28,  Strassburg,  Germany. 

S.  M.  Haimovitz  is  an  attorney  for  the 
Pullman  Company  of  Chicago. 

David  R.  Moore  has  left  Lawrence 
College,  and  is  professor  of  European 
history  at  Oberlin. 

Arnold  Mulder  has  published,  through 
McClurg  &  Co.,  The  Dominie  of  Harlem, 
a  most  delightful  story  of  the  Hollanders 
of  Western  Michigan.  Mr.  Mulder  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Holland  {Michi- 
gan) Daily  Sentinel. 

Helen  Sard  Hughes  has  an  article  in 
the  October  English  Journal,  on  "'Lit- 
erature for  Children':  A  Protest,"  which 
presents  with  sanity  and  clearness  her 
views  on  the  proper  teaching  of  English 
literature  in  normal  schools. 

1911 

W.  M.  Atwood  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  applied  physiology  in  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Horace  M.  Cunningham  is  professor 
of  French  and  German  in  Hastings 
College,  Hastings,  Neb. 


FROM  THE  LETTER-BOX 


[The  following  correspondence  explains 
itself.] 

President  of  University  of  Chicago  Alumni 
Association, 
Faculty     Exchange,     University     of 
Chicago: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  line-up  of  representatives  to  the 
Alumni  Council  has  always  brought  up  a 
query  which  I  should  like  you  to  answer. 
This  is,  why  has  the  medical  college, 
which  has  annually  60-100  graduates,  no 
representative?  If  this  is  an  omission, 
then  let  us  correct  it  and  gain  the  support 
of  these  men;  if  it  is  intended,  I  shall 
appreciate  knowing  the  reason. 

I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
William  F.  Hewitt,  '08 

April  26,  1913 
Mr.  William  F.  Hewitt 
6740  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago: 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  April  23,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  has 
been  referred  to  me  as  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Council.  The  question  raised  is 
easily  answered,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  interesting  matter 
which  deserves  further  consideration. 
Each  department  of  the  University  has 
its  own  alumni  organization,  and  these 
organizations  elect  representatives  who 
together  form  the  Alumni  Council.  As 
the  University  has  at  present  no  medical 
school,  there  is,  of  course,  no  organization 
of  medical  alumni.  The  fact  that  Rush 
Medical  School  is  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  affect  the  case.  Various 
other  institutions  are  affiliated  but  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  alumni  of 
these  institutions  and  those  of  the 
University. 

You  will  thus  see  that  there  has  been  no 
shutting-out  of  Rush  graduates  from  the 
University  alumni  organization.  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  tell  you  that  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  Alumni  Council  or  any  of 
the  associations  represented  in  it  would 


feel  anything  but  satisfaction  at  such  a 
connection  as  you  mention ;  but  under  the 
present  arrangement  we  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  including  the  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  baccalaureate  de- 
grees at  the  University.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worth  noting  that  the  highest 
position  on  the  Council,  that  of  chairman, 
is  occupied  by  a  medical  man. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
further  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  bring  it 
before  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting. 
I  am  sure  you  will  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  believe  that  our  feeling  for  the 
Rush  Medical  alumni  is  that  of  the  most 
cordial  fellowship. 

Cordially  yours, 
F.  W.  Dignan,  Secretary 

November  18,  19 13 
Editor    of    the     University    of    Chicago 

Magazine: 
Dear  Sir: 

In  the  past  year  there  have  been  several 
letters  written  to  members  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  rep- 
resentation from  Rush  Medical  College 
in  the  alumni  affairs.  There  are  50  to  75 
men  each  year  who  receive  a  University 
degree  plus  an  M.D.,  who  do  not  become 
strong  Chicago  alumni,  as  Rush  has  an 
alumni  organization  to  which  they  are 
drawn.  By  losing  these  men  we  lose  their 
support  in  affairs  and  for  the  Magazine, 
and,  in  the  possible  separation  of  Rush 
from  the  University,  we  should  lose  most 
of  them  entirely,  as  their  professional  ties 
would  carry  them  with  the  Rush  organiza- 
tion. Now,  when  we  are  eager  to  have  a 
large  alumni  body,  why  has  there  been  no 
effort  made  to  enrol  these  men?  With 
representation  some  of  the  troubles  in 
registration  mentioned  in  your  editorial 
might  be  adjusted.  Chicago  needs  a 
great  medical  school. 

am  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  F.  Hewitt,  '08,  Rush  '12 

P.S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  above  as,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  between  Rush  and  the  University, 
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we  do  need  all  the  help  we  can  obtain  to 
give  Chicago  a  great  medical  school. 
Conditions  at  Rush  are  unsatisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency;  al- 
though it  is  the  best,  it  must  neverthe- 
less meet  the  competition  of  Harvard, 
Western  Reserve,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  as 
well  as  of  the  new  medical  addition  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  a  huge  annual 
appropriation.  There  must  be  more 
University  control  and  financial  support 
of  Rush. 

W.  F.  H. 


[Will  the  alumni  note  the  following 
request?] 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  have  a 
file  of  the  Convocation  Programs,  lacking 
only  No.  4,  No.  8,  and  No.  9.  Has  some 
reader  of  the  Magazine  copies  of  these 
which  he  could  spare  to  complete  our 
Library  file  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  D.  Burton, 
Director  of  the  Libraries 


Editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Maga- 


zine: 


Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  alumni  to  an  undertaking  of  the 
Alumnae  Club,  of  whose  existence  most 
of  you  are  ignorant.  The  Alumnae  Loan 
Library,  which  supplies  students  with 
necessary  textbooks  at  the  nominal 
charge  of  25  cents  per  book  the  quarter, 
was  begun  several  years  ago  with  a  hand- 
ful of  books,  and  is  now  an  established 
institution  in  University  student  life. 
Hitherto  we  have  appealed  to  the  alumnae 
alone  for  the  books  to  carry  on  our  work; 
but  since  our  loans  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  women  students,  we  have 
decided  to  ask  the  men  to  co-operate 
with  us. 

At  present  we  are  in  need  of  books, 
especially  the  latest  editions  of  popular 
texts  like  Angell's  Psychology,  and  Salis- 
bury's Physiography,  etc.  But  we  shall 
gladly  accept  any  textbooks,  old  as  well 
as  new,  for  the  former  may  be  sold  or 
exchanged.  Any  books  for  our  use  may 
be  sent  to  Alumnae  Loan  Library, 
Harper  Memorial  Library,  M  24. 

Marguerite  Swawite,  Chairman 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  Directory  is  out,  and  already  in  the  hands  of  over  two  thousand 
alumni — nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  those  holding  any  degree  from  Chicago. 

It  contains  in  its  420  octavo  pages  statistics  of  all  acces- 
D.  sible  graduates  from  the  founding  of  the  Old  University 

in  1861  to  June  30,  1913.  These  7,094  graduates  are  dis- 
tributed over  every  state  of  the  Union  and  29  foreign  countries.  The 
teachers  number  3,287;  the  ministry  has  attracted  618;  crime  (and 
civil  suits)  is  represented  by  584  lawyers;  and  in  order  follow  mercan- 
tile pursuits  455,  medicine  348,  literature  114,  science  107,  finance  76, 
manufacturing  53,  agriculture  49,  art  49,  government  44,  engineering 
38,  and  transportation  n.  In  the  case  of  1,263  no  occupation  is  speci- 
fied. Even  supposing  most  of  these  latter  are  "in  business,"  this  is  an 
extraordinary  division.  Probably  no  other  institution  in  the  country 
except  Johns  Hopkins  would  show  anything  like  it.  It  seems  to  show 
that  the  University  is  recognized  as  a  training-school  for  teachers;  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  undergraduates,  as  well  as  most  of  the  gradu- 
ate students,  have  been  here  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  actually  had  teaching  experience  before 
they  enter  Chicago  as  undergraduates  is  very  large.  If  these  facts 
represent  not  only  the  past  but  also  the  present  situation,  do  they  not 
present  an  argument  for  more  and  more  rigid  insistence  on  accurate 
scholarship.?  If  most  of  those  who  come  here  come  to  learn  that  they 
may  teach,  is  it  not  our  business  to  see  that  what  they  learn  they  learn 
with  unusual  thoroughness?  One  hears  at  times  complaints  of  the 
rigidity  with  which  scholastic  requirements  are  here  enforced.     Last 
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year  the  Magazine  published  two  or  three  letters  to  this  point  from  well- 
known  alumni.  Is  it  not  fair  to  accept  this  table  of  occupations  in  the 
new  Directory  as  very  strong  evidence  that  Chicago  in  her  insistence 
upon  steady  and  thorough  work  is  in  the  line  of  her  right  development  ? 
Aut  disciplina  aut  nihil. 


It  is  to  be  Michigan  and  not  Chicago  which  cavorts  in  the  Harvard 
Stadium  on  Saturday,  October  31,  1914.  The  challenge  so  courteously 
offered  by  Harvard,  Chicago  had  to  refuse.  As  the  'bus 
driver  said  when  Carlyle  refused  the  peerage :  "  Quite  right 
of  the  Queen  to  arsk  'im,  quite  right  of  'im  to  stay  by  us 
as  he  belongs  with."  Intersectional  games  between  champions  are  tre- 
mendously interesting,  but  there  are  two  reasons  why  Chicago  should 
not  schedule  them  when  she  has  a  chance.  One  is  that  football  already 
focuses  too  much  public  interest  on  a  minor  activity  and  a  small  group. 
Athletics  needs  no  further  encouragement.  Anybody  would  think,  to 
read  the  Chicago  sporting  editors  on,  for  instance,  the  Yale  captain's 
(Ketcham's)  remarks  concerning  numbered  players,  that  the  whole 
object  of  football  was  to  amuse  the  general  public :  butchery  to  make 
a  Board  of  Trade  holiday.  The  sporting  editors  cannot  be  blamed. 
What  can  they  think  when  they  see  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  stone  stands  ?  But  they  are  wrong  for  all  that,  if  the  Uni- 
versity's reiteration  of  its  ideals  is  not  buncombe.  The  limelight  shines 
brightly  enough  already ;  no  need  to  intensify  it.  But  the  second  reason 
against  a  Chicago-Harvard  game  is  this:  it  is  not  altogether  fair  to  the 
Conference.  Chicago's  position,  in  a  great  city,  makes  a  game  here 
financially  profitable  to  the  institutions  in  smaller  places.  The  Con- 
ference motto,  like  that  of  the  four  musketeers,  is  "One  for  all  and  all 
for  one."  For  Chicago  at  the  first  big  opportunity  to  give  the  go-by 
to  one  of  its  regular  opponents  would  be  to  deny  this  motto,  and  would 
seem  self-seeking  in  a  high  degree.  Michigan  is  bound  by  no  such 
responsibilities,  and  could  fairly  accept  the  challenge.  May  she  win 
decisively!  Those  of  us  who  remember  with  delight  her  past  prowess 
believe  in  our  hearts  she  will.  Meanwhile,  observe  the  symmetry,  com- 
pactness, and  promise  of  Chicago's  schedule  for  next  fall: 


October    3 — Indiana. 
October  1  o — Northwestern. 
October  1 7 — Iowa. 
October  24 — Purdue. 


October      31 — Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
November  14 — Illinois  at  Urbana. 
November  21 — Minnesota. 
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The  marks  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  show  thirty-five  students  dis- 
missed, nearly  all  Freshmen,  and  over  a  hundred  new  students  on  pro- 
bation.    If  the  criteria  of  other  years  are  to  be  accepted, 

„  _.  this  showing  indicates  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 

Up  as  a  Flower  ■*  r 

Freshman  class  will  be  dropped  during  or  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year.  They  are  an  acid  test,  these  first  three  quarters.  The 
number  of  those  dropped  who  were  admitted  on  probation — i.e.,  who 
had  their  high-schol  diploma  but  had  not  received  on  an  average 
grades  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  minimum  necessary  for  graduation — 
the  number  of  this  class  who  failed  is  so  large  as  to  show  conclusively 
that  Chicago  is  a  quicksand  for  those  who  barely  passed  in  high  school. 


Undergraduate  sentiment  against  dishonesty  in  college  work  cen- 
tered in  the  Autumn  Quarter  about  the  formation  of  an  "honor  com- 
mission."   This  commission  is  a  committee  to  investigate 

„        .    .  instances  of  cheating,  and  to  recommend  to  the  faculty 

Commission  ,       ■-,  ~ 

penalties  for  those  found  guilty.     On  December  16  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  all  undergraduate  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Should  there  be  an  honor  commisssion  at  the  University?  Yes,  903;  no, 
278;  doubtful,  46. 

2.  Would  you  report  to  the  commission  a  person  you  saw  cheating?  Yes,  156; 
no,  892;  doubtful,  179. 

3.  If  you  would  not  report,  would  you  speak  to  a  person  you  saw  cheating  ?  Yes, 
723;  no,  281;  doubtful,  223. 

4.  Would  you  favor  a  temporary  commission  appointed  by  the  Undergraduate 
Council,  to  act  until  the  Council  election  in  February,  when  a  referendum  will  be 
taken?     Yes,  972;  no,  239;  doubtful,  16. 

As  only  nine  votes  were  lacking  of  a  three-quarters  majority  in  favor 
of  the  last  proposition,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  such  a  commission,  and 
the  following  were  named:  Seniors,  Lane  Rehm,  Letitia  Fyffe,  Helene 
Pollak,  Harvey  Harris;  Juniors,  Cowan  Stephenson,  Katherine  Big- 
gins, Irene  Tufts;  Sophomores,  Lawrence  MacGregor,  Ruth  Manierre; 
Freshman,  Buell  A.  Patterson.  All  cases  reported  by  students  to  this 
commission  must  have  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  be  considered; 
a  three- fourths  vote  is  necessary  for  conviction;  and  all  proceedings  are 
secret.  Whether  anything  definite  can  be  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mission seems  to  be  considered  doubtful;  but  that  sentiment  against 
dishonesty  is  rapidly  growing,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  practical  ideal- 
ists on  the  Council,  hardly  anyone  would  be  found  to  deny. 
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Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  effort,  it  is  interesting  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  the  present  generation  of 
undergraduates  are  asserting  themselves  in  University 

ergra  u  e  a£fajrs  Nothing  could  be  more  healthy  than  the  under- 
graduate spirit  at  Chicago  is  at  present.  It  shows  itself 
in  athletics.  Practically  every  man  available  for  football,  even  slightly 
available,  was  on  the  squad  this  fall,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  end. 
When  the  eleven  departed  for  Minneapolis,  to  play  Minnesota,  they 
were  dragged  in  a  tally-ho  down  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  cheered  by 
at  least  1,200  students,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  undergradute  body.  At 
the  same  time  that  spirit  shows  itself  in  honest  application  to  study. 
With  a  championship  to  distract  them,  the  marks  show  that  the  upper 
classmen  did,  on  an  average,  better  work  in  their  studies  than  in  any 
Autumn  Quarter  for  a  long  time  previous.  That  spirit  shows  itself  in 
college  politics.  The  best-known  man  in  the  Senior  class,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  class  elections,  failed  to  be  even  nominated  for  president,  so 
completely  had  he  kept  free  of  entangling  alliances;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  next  day  he  was  nominated  by  petition,  and  later  elected  by 
a  large  majority.  When  complaint  was  made  to  the  Dean  of  Women 
that  the  "new"  dances  were  demoralizing,  she  left  the  matter  to  an 
undergraduate  committee.  Arrangements  were  made  in  accordance 
with  which  Miss  Mary  Hinman,  a  highly  qualified  expert,  demonstrated 
the  virtues  and  defects  of  the  recent  styles  of  dancing;  a  "common-sense 
censorship"  by  undergraduates  was  established,  and  not  a  word  of  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  since.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  present  under- 
graduate tendency  is  to  honor  and  support  in  all  ways  the  known  ideals 
of  the  University. 


Lectures  on 
Hygiene 


An  innovation  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  was  the  establishment  of  a 
course  in  "personal  hygiene,"  meeting  once  a  week,  and  required  of  all 
entering  students.  The  lectures  were  delivered  to  the 
men  by  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  and  to  the  women  by  Dr. 
Josephine  Young,  both  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Athletics;  an  examination  was  held  at  the  close  of  the 
Quarter;  and  though  no  credit  was  given  for  the  course,  those  who  failed 
to  pass  the  examination  must  take  the  course  again.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  the  present  generation, 
the  men's  examination  is  here  reproduced: 

1.  What  points  in  diet  are  of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  constipation  ?     What 
exercises  are  helpful  ? 
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2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  meat  as  an  article  of  diet? 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  apoplexy  and  sunstroke,  and  what  would 
be  your  immediate  treatment  in  each? 

4.  Name  one  simple  remedy  for  each  of  the  following  conditions:  "nosebleed"; 
sleeplessness;  "gym.  itch";  laryngitis;  bronchitis. 

5.  Mention  five  of  the  most  common  contagious  diseases  and  discuss  briefly  the 
prevalence,  mode  of  infection,  and  method  of  prevention  in  one  of  them. 

A  Notable  There  are  no  University  of  Chicago  alumni  on  our 

Omission  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  to  have  President  Harris,  of  Northwest- 
ern, as  Convocation  orator;  and  his  address  is  unusually  good  reading. 

The  friendliness  of  it,  the  directness,  and  the  suggestion 
The  Convoca-  of  its  idealism  are  unusuai.  To  include  it  in  the  Maga- 
tion  Address  . 

zme  is  a  privilege. 

The  Undergraduate  Council  has  almost  finished  compiling  the  new 
University  Song  Book,  which  will  go  to  the  printer  about  February  5. 
The  book  is  for  every-day  use;    no  intricate  part-songs 
ghe  ^wk        are  included.     The  "Alma  Mater,"  football  songs,  selec- 
tions from  the  Blackfriar  and  W.  A.  A.  shows,  and  the 
Alma  Maters  of  the  schools  of  the  Conference  form  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
tents.    A  committee  of  faculty  members,  alumni,  and  undergraduates 
have,  after  great  deliberation,  selected  about  seventy-five  of  these  songs. 
The  book  will  have  a  cloth  cover,  upon  which  will  be  stamped  the 
University  coat-of-arms.     All  alumni  who  desire  copies  should  at  once 
send  $i. 00  per  copy  to  John  A.  Greene,  Business  Manager,  42  Hitch- 
cock Hall,  since  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  in  excess 
of  the  actual  number  subscribed  for  before  February  20. 


THE   OLD  ALUMNI    ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  NEW  PLANS 

Realizing  that  the  general  body  of  the  alumni  know  little  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  various  alumni  organizations,  and  by  the 
Alumni  Council,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  begin  the  new  year  with  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  done  up  to  date  this  year  and  what  we  are 
planning;  also  to  lay  before  the  alumni  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  wrestling,  hoping  for  suggestions  from  you.  This  article  will 
deal  merely  with  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Council  and  the  College  Alumni 
Association.  Hereafter  the  Magazine  will  contain  reports  of  all  regular 
meetings  and  their  business. 

Because  there  seems  much  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  most 
in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  various  associations,  the  alumni 
clubs,  and  the  Alumni  Council,  perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  would  not 
be  amiss.  Those  of  us  who  graduated  from  the  University  with  bachelor 
degrees  are  apt  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  only  body  of  alumni,  for- 
getting that  the  Law  School  has  its  alumni,  the  Divinity  School,  its,  and 
the  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  theirs  (in  time,  there  will  probably  be  others), 
all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  University.  And  so,  at  present,  there  are 
four  alumni  associations  each  with  its  own  machinery.  In  addition,  in 
most  large  cities  there  are  the  alumni  clubs,  some  highly  organized  and 
supporting  definite  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club, 
and  some  with  no  organization,  getting  together  at  times  for  some  special 
function.  Chicago  alone,  I  believe,  boasts  of  both  an  alumni  and  an 
alumnae  club.  Attendance  at  the  University  at  some  time  or  other,  for 
no  definite  length  of  time,  is  the  only  stepping-stone  to  membership  in 
a  club,  while  at  present,  in  the  College  Association  at  least,  membership 
is  limited  to  graduates.  One  may  be  a  member  of  just  a  club,  or  of  just 
the  Association,  or  of  both,  but,  as  yet,  membership  in  the  one  does  not 
include  membership  in  the  other,  and  this  is  what  has  caused  most  of  the 
confusion.  One  of  the  problems  we  are  working  on  is  a  simplifying  of 
this  scheme.  Many  a  student  at  graduation,  or  later,  joins  a  club, 
thinking  that  he  is  also  joining  the  Association,  and  then  wonders  why 
he  does  not  receive  the  Magazine. 

The  Alumni  Council,  meeting  once  a  month,  is  the  clearing-house  for 
all  the  associations.  It  is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each 
association  (the  president  and  secretary),  one  each  from  the  Chicago 
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Alumni  and  Alumnae  clubs,  and  one  from  the  University  at  large.  If 
you  will  consult  the  back  cover  of  the  Magazine  you  can  see  what 
the  personnel  of  the  Council  is  at  present.  In  addition,  there  are  five 
standing  committees,  the  chairmen  of  which  were  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  other  members  being  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council. 
These  committees  are  as  follows: 

I.  Committee  on  Publications:  Mr.  Albert  Sherer,  chairman;  Miss 
Margaret  Burton,  Miss  Helen  Sunny,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Collins,  Mr. 
George  O.  Fairweather.  The  present  editorial  committee  of  the  Maga- 
zine unanimously  re-elected  its  chairman,  Mr.  Linn,  but  he  was  not 
included  in  the  committee  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Council  this 
year  to  keep  as  many  as  possible  actively  interested,  and  to  have  as  many 
points  of  contact  as  possible  with  the  outside  world.  It  realizes  that 
Mr.  Linn  is  doing  all  that  he  can  possibly  do,  so  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee was  made  complementary  to  his. 

II.  Committee  on  Alumni  Clubs:  Mr.  Arthur  Bestor,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Irvin  McDowell,  Mr.  Earl  Hostetter.  This  committee  is  to  foster 
and  develop  as  well  as  to  help  start  clubs. 

III.  Committee  on  Alumni  Meetings:  Mr.  L.  Brent  Vaughan, 
chairman;  Miss  Alice  Greenacre,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Eaton,  Mr.  John  Voight, 
Mr.  Alvin  Kramer,  Mr.  Harold  Swift.  This  committee  has  general 
supervision  of  all  alumni  meetings,  and  especially  plans  for  alumni  work 
in  the  spring.  The  College  Association,  not  wishing  a  repetition  of  the 
confusion  of  last  spring,  has  already  mapped  out  plans  for  that  week,  and 
with  Mr.  Vaughan  at  the  helm,  success  is  assured. 

IV.  Committee  on  Athletics:  Mr.  Hugo  Friend,  chairman;  Miss 
Marie  Ortmayer,  Mr.  Charles  Winston.  The  athletic  committee  is  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  university  athletic  activities  and  athletic  boards, 
and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  athletic  inter- 
ests of  the  University.  You  will  notice  the  presence  of  a  woman  on  this 
committee — this  year  is  to  be  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  the  women  of 
this  University. 

V.  Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dignan,  Mr.  John  F.  Moulds.  With  this  body  of  alumni  at  work  with 
the  Council,  and  just  as  wide-awake  a  body  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
College  Association,  this  should  be  a  banner  year  in  alumni  circles. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Council  is  to  publish  the  Directory.  That 
will  be  speaking  for  itself  by  the  time  this  is  published.  Another  duty 
is  the  publishing  of  the  Magazine.  Although  the  Magazine  is  gotten  out 
under  difficulties  at  times,  allow  me  to  cheer  you  up  by  remarking,  not 
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without  authority,  that  there  may  be  graver  ones  ahead.  That  is  a 
problem  to  which  the  Council  is  at  present  applying  itself.  Last  year 
it  cost  $2,500  to  publish  the  Magazine,  all  of  which  was  advanced  by  the 
University  and  $300  of  which  was  repaid.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  the 
University  Press  prints  the  Magazine  and  so  the  subsidy  returns  to  its 
source,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  are  not  standing  on  our 
own  feet  and  that  we  should  soon  be  walking  alone.  This  year,  accord- 
ing to  contract,  the  University  will  again  subsidize  us,  and  we  shall 
refund  to  the  University  25  cents  on  each  subscription  to  the  Magazine, 
The  Magazine  itself  is  not  enough  of  a  reflection  of  alumni  affairs  and  it 
is  partly  the  fault  of  the  alumni.  What  we  want,  and  what  the  editor 
wants,  is  more  contributions  from  you,  more  class  notes,  more  personal 
items.  Please  consider  yourselves,  each  of  you,  a  committee  of  one  to 
scout  for  news  items  and  send  them  in  to  the  editor.  Give  him  a  chance 
to  reject  a  few  instead  of  having  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways 
for  them. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  met  for 
the  first  time  in  October  and  started  out  with  enthusiasm  on  its  year's 
work.  It  has  met  each  month  since  with  more  than  a  majority  present, 
and  so  great  is  the  interest  that  the  sessions  sometimes  sound  like  a 
corner  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  following  Standing  Committee  was 
appointed  early  in  the  fall:  Mr.  William  MacCracken,  Jr.,  chairman; 
Miss  Alice  Greenacre,  Miss  Agnes  R.  Wayman,  Mr.  Alvin  Kramer, 
Mr.  Earl  Hostetter,  Mr.  Le  Roy  Baldridge.  This  committee,  meeting 
between  times,  attempted  to  thresh  out  most  of  the  problems,  but  the 
Executive  Committee,  having  such  a  strong  mind  of  its  own,  has  made 
that  difficult.  One  of  the  problems  which  has  sorely  taxed  the  oratorical 
as  well  as  the  argumentative  powers  of  several  members  is  the  problem 
of  the  "Ex's" — the  students  who  attended  the  University  but  never 
graduated.  We  wish  to  admit  them  on  some  basis  to  the  Association. 
It  has  been  finally  agreed  to  admit  them  as  associate  members,  but 
whether  the  basis  of  eligibility  shall  be  six  months  in  residence  or  one 
year  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon.  We  should  be  grateful  for  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject.  Of  course,  this  would  mean  a  change  in  the 
constitution  and  could  not  be  definitely  decided  until  voted  upon  by  the 
Association  itself.  We  should  like  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  obtain  the 
addresses  of  "Ex's,"  and  you  can  assist  us  by  mailing  all  you  can  obtain 
to  F.  W.  Dignan,  Alumni  secretary. 

We  are  also  discussing  and  planning  schemes  for  more  definite  class 
organization,  past,  present,  and  future.    We  are  discussing  our  present 
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system  of  class  reunions,  the  five-year  scheme,  and  investigating  the 
Dix  system  now  in  vogue  at  Michigan ;  and  finally,  we  are  working  on  a 
plan  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  entire  alumni  machinery.  It 
may  require  merely  readjustment,  and  it  may  require  more.  We  feel 
that  there  is  not  the  general  interest  that  there  should  be;  that  too  often 
the  loyalty  is  toward  the  alumni  clubs  and  not  toward  the  Association. 
Some  classes  are  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  the  segregation  idea,  and 
instead  of  all  the  members  of  those  classes  pulling  together  with  the  good 
of  the  Association  at  heart,  they  are  deliberately  pulling  apart. 

And  now,  just  a  word  about  the  program  which  we  are  planning  for 
next  spring.  This  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  college  association,  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  accepted  by 
the  Alumni  Council,  and  accepted  by  the  University  committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Judson  to  draw  up  plans  for  Convocation  week. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Boynton,  Mr. 
Stagg,  Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Dudley,  and  Miss  Wayman.  The  plan  now 
awaits  the  sanction  of  the  Administrative  Board.  As  far  as  the  alumni 
are  concerned,  the  details  have  not  yet  been  marked  out;  that  will  have 
to  be  done  by  the  various  associations  and  the  classes  which  are  to  hold 
reunions,  and  will  be  finally  in  charge  of  Mr.  Vaughan  and  his  Committee 
on  Alumni  Meetings.     This  is  the  plan  in  brief: 

Thursday  night,  June  4:     Class  reunion  dinners  and  departmental  dinners. 

Friday  night,  June  5:  Fraternity  dinners  and  reunions,  followed  by  a  big  Uni- 
versity sing  in  which  will  be  represented  as  many  different  kinds  of  organizations  as 
possible,  including  classes,  alumni,  fraternities,  glee  clubs,  the  band,  the  orchestra, 
etc.,  to  be  followed  by  a  reception,  probably  on  the  campus  with  booths  for  head- 
quarters.    There  is  a  possibility  of  an  informal  dance. 

Saturday,  June  6:    Alumni  Day. 

A.M.     Business  meetings. 

1 2 :  00  M.     Alumnae  breakfast  followed  by  program. 

1:00  p.m.     Conference  meet  on  Stagg  Field. 

6:00  p.m.     Alumni  Smoker  or  banquet  followed  by  program. 

This  gives  us  what  we  have  long  wanted — the  Saturday  preceding 
Convocation  for  Alumni  Day.  If  the  plan  of  the  University  committee 
is  accepted,  Friday,  June  5,  will  no  longer  be  Junior  College  Day,  but 
Monday,  June  8,  will  be  a  University  holiday,  and  will  be  celebrated  by 
Senior  class  exercises,  possibly  Junior  class  exercises,  and  a  big  festival. 
Please  remember  that  this  is  the  plan  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Administrative  Board.  We  hope  to  see  it  tried  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

This  brings  the  work  up  to  date.     If  any  friend  has  suggestions  of 
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any  kind  to  offer  at  any  time  we  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  receive  them, 
for  our  sole  idea  and  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  Old  Maroon.  You  can  help  us  by  falling  into 
line;  join  the  Association,  go  after  members,  send  material  into  the 
Magazine,  send  us  suggestions,  and — above  all — begin  right  now  to  plan 
to  be  on  hand  for  that  week  of  celebration  next  spring — June  4  to  June  9. 

Agnes  R.  Wayman 
President  College  Alumni  Association 


COLLEGE    DAYS1 


BY  ABRAM  WINEGARDNER  HARRIS,  SC.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Northwestern  University 


It  so  happens  that  I  have  never  heard 
a  convocation  address,  either  at  Chicago 
or  elsewhere,  and  I  have  little  from  which 
to  draw  an  understanding  of  what  you 
will  expect  of  me,  but  I  assume  that  con- 
vocation speeches  are  very  like  the  many 
commencement  addresses  I  have  heard. 
What  I  recall  of  them — and  I  confess  it 
is  not  much— puts  them  into  two  groups : 
those  that  had  to  do  with  politics  and 
those  that  treated  of  education.  The 
former  were,  some  of  them,  given  by  men 
of  public  experience,  and  others  by  can- 
didates for  degrees,  men  of  public  enthu- 
siasm. The  older  men  were  conservative, 
and  it  was  the  burden  of  their  thought 
that  things  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  The 
latter  were  unsparing  in  their  disapproval 
of  evil,  and  buoyant  in  their  suggestions 
of  cure.  Surely  they  selected  worthy 
topics,  but  I  have  no  mind  to  follow  their 
example. 

The  educational  addresses  were  also 
of  two  types;  those  based  upon  some 
educational  or  psychological  principle, 
old  of  course,  but  sometimes  novel  in  its 
application.  Many  of  them  invested  a 
familiar  and  rather  simple  truth  with  a 
complexity  of  statement  that  commanded 
more  of  my  wonder  than  of  my  admira- 
tion. Not  a  few  of  them  seemed  to 
deserve  Emerson's  criticisms  that  edu- 
cational addresses  are  woefully  dry.  The 
other  type  was  full  of  lament  and  criticism 
and  tended  to  leave  the  impression  that 
our  educational  methods  and  systems 
are  breaking  down.  They  asserted — 
and  sometimes  seemed  to  prove — -that 
college  graduates  cannot  spell,  do  not 
study,  and  are  lacking  in  serious  purpose, 
and  the  like.  Such  criticisms  have  their 
use,  but  gradually  I  have  approached 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  had  quite 
enough  of  such  criticisms  and  admoni- 
tions, for  a  time,  and  so  I  feel  little  in  the 
mood  to  attempt  anything  of  either  kind. 
Of  education  and  its  methods,  you  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal,  and  have  heard 


it  so  well  put  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  to  say. 

I  have  selected,  then,  a  safe  topic, 
"College  Days,"  without  intending  to 
hold  myself  to  an  exact  interpretation 
of  it,  but  to  use  it  as  it  is  so  often  used, 
to  recall  some  of  the  sentiments,  impres- 
sions, and  enthusiasms  the  graduate 
carries  with  him  from  college  halls. 
Some  college  songs  and  some  college  tunes 
that  I  once  sang  I  never  hear  again 
without  a  stirring  of  emotion  that  is 
not  without  a  large  element  of  sacredness; 
and  for  a  little  while  I  wish  to  talk  with 
you  about  the  feelings,  ideals,  and  affec- 
tions that  college  years  have  begotten. 
On  such  occasions,  my  chief  interest  is 
not  professional  but  personal,  and  centers 
about  the  graduate. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  college  and 
of  the  university  is  intellectual  achieve- 
ment; and  scholarship  is  the  legiti- 
mate goal.  This  truth  I  recognize,  and 
nothing  I  say  or  leave  unsaid  is  meant 
to  detract  one  whit  from  my  profound 
belief  that  the  greatest  of  our  resources 
is  the  mysterious  mentality  that  sets 
off  man  from  all  the  rest  of  creation;  that 
there  is  no  equipment  for  the  service  of 
commerce  or  culture  that  the  university 
ought  to  put  ahead  of  the  power  to  think 
in  a  straight  line  and  without  prejudice. 
But  these  lessons  have  had  years  in  their 
teaching,  and  on  this  occasion — one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  when  well-worn 
words  gain  new  force — I  prefer  to  take 
another  advantage. 

Some  things,  most  deep-seated  in  our 
life  and  determination,  we  do  not  exhibit 
easily  except  in  some  unusual  light.  In 
the  early  nineties,  there  were  those  who 
lamented  that  patriotism  was  dead,  and 
that  the  sons  had  forgotten  the  high  self- 
sacrifice  of  their  brothers  of  a  generation 
before.  But  when  I  saw  a  body  of  young 
men,  college  students,  suddenly  sobered 
by  the  call  of  war,  I  learned  the  old,  old 
lesson,  that  in  the  major  virtues  one  age 


1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  20,  1913. 
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is  not  better  than  another.  I  was  one  of 
a  great  throng  in  an  eastern  town  that 
watched  through  clouded  eyes  a  little  file 
of  boys  in  dust-brown  clothes  march 
away  to  give  themselves  if  need  be,  to 
their  country's  cause.  And  then,  I 
saw  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  time  still 
lived.  It  is  common  to  belabor  our 
fellow-men  for  their  selfishness  and  their 
sordid  worship  of  gain.  And  so,  it  is  a 
fine  thing,  when  occasion  opens  the  eyes, 
to  realize  that  not  only  is  there  a  "di- 
vinity that  shapes  our  ends,"  but  that  in 
every  man  there  is  something  divine  to 
respond  to  the  supreme  call. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  American 
college — and  a  gracious  one — that  it  has 
a  quickening  power  upon  the  enthusiasm, 
the  affections,  and  the  emotions  of  its 
students.  This  is  true  in  degrees  of  other 
schools  and  of  other  lands,  but  so  far  as 
my^little  experience  justifies  an  opinion, 
the  English  university  has  this  power  only 
in  a  lessened  form,  the  German  university 
very  little  of  it,  our  public  schools  have 
it  hardly  at  all.  The  English  public 
school  furnishes  the  nearest  parallel. 
Some  of  you  will  remember,  perhaps, 
how  in  the  dreadful  days  of  the  South 
African  conflict,  a  Rugby  boy  fell  dying, 
with  the  name  of  his  school  on  his  lips; 
and  that  tells  great  things  of  Rugby. 
One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  English 
school  is  that  moving  scene  at  the  end  of 
Thackeray's  Newcomes,  when  the  Colonel, 
in  his  old  age  a  pensioner  in  the  halls  the 
boy  trod  long  before  as  a  student,  an- 
swered in  his  last  breath  to  some  mys- 
terious call,  Adsum,  "Here  am  I,"  in  the 
custom  of  his  school  days.  The  affec- 
tion the  American  college  graduate  holds 
for  Alma  Mater  is  full  of  significance. 

If  a  virtue  by  exaggeration  tends  to 
become  a  vice,  we  must  confess  that  the 
love  of  Alma  Mater  is  not  without  un- 
fortunate manifestations.  Sometimes  it 
makes  him  an  unlovely  partisan,  narrow- 
ing his  sympathies  so  that  he  sees  little 
good  in  other  schools,  and  making  him 
an  alien  in  the  place  of  his  home.  Some- 
times it  makes  him  supercilious  and 
unkindly  critical;  and  in  other  cases  it 
sours  and  turns  him  into  an  apologist, 
ashamed  of  his  loyalty.  Such  a  man  is 
not  worthy  of  his  degree.  Let  us  hope 
that  every  graduate  of  this  great  Uni- 
versity will  be  the  helpful  friend  of 
worthy  effort  wherever  he  finds  it,  and 
the  active  supporter  of  education  in  the 
place  in  which  fortune  puts  him;  that  he 


will  cultivate  open  sympathy  as  well  as 
the  open  mind,  and  pay  back  his  college 
debt  by  service  where  it  is  most  needed. 
By  so  doing  he  will  best  honor  Alma 
Mater. 

Whence  comes  this  lasting  grip  the 
college  has  upon  its  students?  If  this 
compulsion  were  only  a  pleasant  and 
pleasing  affection,  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer.  But  it  is  more,  much  more, 
than  that;  it  is  often  a  compelling  moral 
earnestness,  centering  about  the  college 
as  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
country  and  world  the  young  man  is 
eager  to  serve,  and  the  memory  and  love 
of  college  days  are  throughout  life  a 
quickening  tonic  for  honor  and  devotion. 
The  days  spent  within  college  walls  have 
a  very  real  content  of  spiritual  and  moral 
power. 

The  spiritual  content  of  the  American 
college  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  a  heritage 
from  the  past.  Through  all  its  history 
the  American  college  has  been  related  to 
the  church;  in  many  cases  so  closely 
related  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  line 
of  distinction.  In  the  motherland,  where 
the  church  and  state  were  one,  education 
was  recognized  distinctly  as  in  the  care 
of  the  church,  and  to  this  day  the  great 
English  universities  maintain  the  old 
connection,  the  old  forms,  and  many  of 
the  old  church  studies.  The  pioneers 
of  New  England,  which  may  claim  among 
its  many  distinctions  that  of  furnishing 
for  the  whole  country  the  patterns  on 
which  American  educational  systems  have 
been  based,  were  quite  as  firm  in  their 
purpose  to  connect  religion  and  education 
as  was  the  English  church  against  which 
they  had  rebelled.  Yale  began  its  work 
in  the  study  of  a  Congregational  parson, 
and  long  prospered  under  the  dominating 
government  of  the  dominies  of  Connecti- 
cut. Harvard  adopted  as  its  motto 
Christo  et  Ecclesia.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  United  States,  the  institutions  were 
very  few  that  did  not  at  their  founda- 
tion make  formal  acknowledgment  of  a 
similar  loyalty.  In  these  days  the  church 
relationship  is  sharply  challenged  as  out 
of  time,  and  it  is  out  of  time  if  there  be 
any  attempt  to  make  it  mean  in  this 
generation  just  what  is  meant  in  preced- 
ing generations.  In  my  own  lifetime, 
the  word  "sectarian"  was  without  the 
offensive  meaning  it  carries  today; 
and  indeed  those  colleges  that  could  not 
clearly  line  themselves  with  some  denomi- 
nation were  put  upon  the  defensive  as 
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"godless  and  dangerous."  Today  we 
take  such  charges  lightly,  and  it  is  our 
indulgent  fashion  to  think  of  the  fathers 
with  tolerance,  but  as  narrow  and  bigoted. 
Their  religion  seems  a  religion  of  form, 
opinion,  and  doctrine  rather  than  one  of 
the  spirit.  But  education  must  never 
repudiate  the  debt  it  owes  the  church. 
The  churches  maintained  colleges  when 
there  were  no  others  able  or  interested 
to  do  so.  When  the  state  was  either  too 
poor  to  pay  the  cost  of  higher  training, 
or  failed  to  understand  its  importance, 
the  churches  assumed  the  duty,  and  if 
they  instilled  their  theology  and  their 
tenets  into  their  teaching,  that  was  be- 
cause they  counted  them  of  vital  impor- 
tance^— as  very  likely  they  were  in  their 
time.  We  may  well  be  slow  in  criticizing 
them,  for  the  great  consideration  is  not 
that  they  taught  their  tenets  in  their 
colleges,  but  that  they  maintained  col- 
leges at  all.  And  the  churches  have  been 
well  repaid,  for  if  they  have  come  into 
broader  opinion,  larger  sympathy,  and 
wider  purpose,  they  have  done  so  under 
the  leadership  of  the  students  the  col- 
leges trained.  The  colleges  have  been 
the  chief  liberalizing  influence  in  the 
church;  and,  as  I  see  it,  they  have 
been  a  mighty  spiritualizing  influence 
as  well. 

It  seems  reasonable,  then,  to  believe 
that  the  church  has  bequeathed  to  the 
college  her  own  high  moral  purpose,  her 
consecration  to  unselfish  service,  and  a 
robust  confidence  in  the  invincibility  of 
virtue.  And  after  all,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  in  purpose  and  ideals 
the  church  and  education  are  even  now  so 
far  apart  as  some  think.  The  principles 
of  right  are  unchanging  though  their 
applications  are  as  new  and  as  various 
as  the  generations.  We  hear  the  lament 
that  the  church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
people  and  that  we  have  fallen  upon  an 
age  in  which  religion  is  dying  out.  I 
think  not.  Such  criticisms,  I  suspect, 
have  sprung  up  in  every  age.  The  ma- 
chinery and  organization  of  religion  are 
always  slower  to  change  than  its  problems 
and  methods.  Organization  tends  to 
crystallize;  progress  is  always  in  flux. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  colleges,  once 
proud  of  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  now 
resent  the  term  "sectarian"?  Are  they 
ashamed  of  their  beginnings?  I  should 
be  unhappy  to  think  them  so  unworthy. 
Is  it  not  rather  because  some  of  the 
religious  problems  of  this  time  are  not 


those  of  even  the  near  past  ?  One  of  the 
twenty-three  articles  of  religion  held  by 
my  church  is  a  protest  against  works  of 
supererogation — an  article  inherited  from 
the  mother-church  of  England.  It  was 
drafted  probably  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Protestant  revolution  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  was  then  a  vital  article  of 
faith.  About  it  men  could  quarrel,  and 
for  it  they  could  make  real  sacrifices. 
Now,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  many 
of  the  members  of  my  church  know  what 
works  of  supererogation  are.  But  the 
protest  our  fathers  made  against  them 
was  no  more  vigorous  than  the  present 
interest  in  the  ten-hour  as  against  the 
eight-hour  day.  There  are  new  works  of 
supererogation  and  these  touch  men's 
feelings.  If  we  are  less  bitter  and  less 
insistent  than  our  fathers  about  church 
tenets,  we  are  so  because  the  need  for  these 
tenets  no  longer  exists  or  is  less  important. 
The  interesting  problems  of  religion  have 
ceased  to  be  those  of  philosophy  or 
theology.  These  problems  have  been 
largely  worked  out,  and  the  conclusions 
are  accepted  generally;  but  this  genera- 
tion finds  ample  opportunity  for  religion 
in  the  solution  of  gieat  questions  relating 
to  the  rights  of  men  in  masses.  The 
square  deal  may  be  just  as  religious  an 
issue  as  that  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism.  But  such  matters  are 
not  yet  recognized  as  religious.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  one  generation  under- 
stands another.  We  are  likely  to  count 
ourselves  better  than  our  fathers,  whereas 
in  fact  the  grandsons  are  not  very  unlike 
their  grandfathers,  and  could  we  be  trans- 
ported back  to  the  times  into  which  our 
grandfathers  were  born,  we  should  doubt- 
less find  ourselves  very  like  them.  To  the 
boy,  bis  parents  and  his  teachers  seem  to 
have  been  born  grown  up.  Every  school- 
boy is  astonished  by  his  teacher's  readi- 
ness in  detecting  offenses,  and  never 
dreams  that  the  teacher  is  only  detecting 
himself.  Tested  by  the  religion  of  today, 
the  college  is  an  intensely  religious  place. 
All  men  of  robust  fiber  are  religious,  and 
the  affection  of  the  graduate  for  the  col- 
lege comes  largely  of  the  religious  impulse. 
Is  not  the  great  popularity  of  courses  in 
politics,  and  sociology,  and  economics — 
quite  a  new  interest  since  my  student 
days — a  witness  to  a  living  interest  in 
the  large  moral  and  spiritual  causes  of 
our  time  ? 

To  the  strenuous  and  uncloaked  moral 
earnestness  of  the  past,  the  college  is  a 
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great  debtor;  a  debtor  for  its  own  earnest 
spirit  which  is  the  greatest  element  in  its 
power  and  prowess.  In  the  sense  of 
fellowship  with  the  past,  there  is  a  steady- 
ing influence,  there  is  courage,  and  there  is 
faith.  When  one  recites  the  words  from 
the  Twenty-fourth  Psalm,  "The  earth  is 
the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and 
remembers  how  they  were  written  by 
the  Israeli tish  king;  how  they  have  been 
repeated  by  the  human  fellowship  in 
all  centuries  since,  he  finds  it  easier  to 
believe  that  even  yet  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  we  that  dwell  therein.  If  a 
man  finds  the  span  of  human  life  very 
short  for  the  doing  of  what  comes  to  his 
hands,  it  gives  him  courage  to  remember 
that  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  regulation  of  industries,  and  all 
the  multitudinous  tasks  allotted  to  us 
impose  no  heavier  burden  than  those  our 
fathers  lifted  bravely  and  carried  off 
manfully.  When  I  was  born,  America 
was  a  land  of  slavery — slavery  enjoying 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  sometimes 
sanctified  by  the  approval  of  the  church, 
but  already  millions  of  young  men  and 
young  women  are  in  wonderment,  being 
unable  to  comprehend  how  at  any  time 
this  land  could  have  held  three  million 
human  beings  in  bondage.  To  the  pres- 
ent ,  slavery  seems  like  the  barbarism  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  yet  only  a  little  more  than 
a  half-century  ago  men  saw  no  remedy. 
Out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  we 
inherit  courage  for  our  duties.  What 
men  have  done,  other  men  may  do 
again. 

The  college  engenders  moral  earnest- 
ness, zeal,  and  courage,  because  it  keeps 
its  touch  with  the  great  past,  because 
it  deals  with  men  in  the  emotional  and 
constructive  period  of  youth,  and  because 
it  is  in  sympathy  with  its  own  time  and 
sets  its  face  stoutly  toward  the  future. 
As  our  country  ripens  and  develops  a 
stable  population,  it  will  more  and  more 
come  to  conserve  the  beauty  there  is  in 
the  reverence  for  a  family  past.  Ameri- 
cans will  not  always  be  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  their  great-grandfathers,  but 
will  seek  some  way  of  gratifying  the 
family  consciousness  that  in  England 
gathers  about  the  ancestral  home.  For 
such  a  home  there  is  little  opportunity 
when  the  grandfather  lies  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Vermont,  when  the  father 
lives  on  the  Mississippi  prairies,  and  the 
son,  perchance,  in  the  sunny  valleys  of 
California.     Perhaps  our  best  substitute 


will  be  the  family  succession  in  the  college. 
It  will  be  a  beautiful  thing  when  every 
alumni  catalogue  is  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  family  lines;  when  boys  find  it  their 
greatest  pride  to  live  the  same  student  life 
their  fathers  lived. 

Have  I  made  it  clear  that  my  chief 
purpose  is  to  awaken  and  stir  in  these  can- 
didates for  degrees,  and  in  all  of  us,  those 
emotions  that  are  so  solidly  built  into  the 
American  college,  hoping  that  in  so 
doing  I  may  help  to  associate  them  with 
the  day  ?  I  would  associate  college 
spirit — all  that  is  good  of  it — -with  the 
college  commission  these  candidates  are 
to  receive.  I  would  have  them  realize 
the  debt  they  owe  the  fathers,  and  their 
obligation  to  pay  that  debt  in  full  to  the 
future.  A  college  is  no  learning-shop  in 
which  men  buy  tools  and  armor  with 
which  to  win  their  own  sole  benefit  and 
ease.  It  is  rather  a  brotherhood  of 
burden-bearers  who  have  received  a 
priceless  inheritance,  to  use  it,  to  increase 
it,  and  to  transmit  it  to  their  sons.  For 
today  prophets  have  dreamed,  singers 
have  sung,  workers  have  delved,  and  men 
have  even  died;  and  for  tomorrow,  today 
must  give  itself. 

And  surely  you  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  a  great  strength  in  the  just 
pride  you  may  treasure  for  the  University 
that  sends  you  forth.  It  has  brought 
you  into  touch  with  this  wonder-working 
city  of  youth — Chicago — unkempt,  crude, 
crowded,  but  a  vital  home  for  young  men 
of  purpose.  Its  faith,  its  numberless 
generosities,  its  courage,  its  comradeship 
put  manhood  'into  the  veins. 

And  the  University  is  worthy  of  the 
city.  Who  can  walk  its  campus  and 
believe  that  a  quarter-century  has  done 
so  much!  I  read  a  little  time  ago  how 
the  first  President  and  his  helpers  hurried 
the  preparations  for  the  opening  day — 
so  near  our  time  that  many  of  those 
helpers  are  in  this  very  hall  now  looking 
not  much  older  than  then.  The  dynamic 
leader  dreamed  dreams,  and  we  see  their 
unsubstantial  substance  converted  into 
solid  stone.  And  these  are  only  the  outer 
and  less  real  part  of  the  University. 
Here  has  been  organized  a  noble  group  of 
teachers  and  world-renowned  scholars. 
For  their  use,  libraries  have  been  col- 
lected, and  laboratories  created,  and  all 
these  on  a  scale  so  noble  that  it  seems  as 
if  Harper  had  possessed  the  Aladdin's 
lamp  of  modern  times.  Here  has  been 
set  forth  an  example  of  world-inspiring 
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benevolence — of  benevolence  in  giving 
not  greater  than  in  doing. 

I  represent  the  nearest  neighbor  of  this 
University,  and  its  faults — -whatever 
they  may  be — I  might  be  supposed  to 
know;  but  I  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  its  worth — a  greater 
worth  than  its  wealth  of  buildings  and  of 
bonds — and  without  stint  or  reservation, 
to  join  with  the  fathers  and  the  sons  in 
the  praise  of  Old  Chicago;  fit  to  stand 
unabashed  in  the  presence  of  the  worth- 
iest of  American  universities — true  in 
scholarship,  true  in  public  devotion,  true 
in  spirit. 

It  is  an  unusual  circumstance  that  we 
are  so  near  the  two  leaders  in  all  that  has 
been  done.  We  cannot  forget  the  in- 
domitable Harper  who  drew  the  plans, 
who  laid  the  foundations,  and  forwarded 
the  superstructure,  and  in  a  little  space 
won  a  place  among  the  most  command- 
ing figures  in  American  education.  He 
had  daring,  courage,  and  vision;  he  was 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  youthful 
vigor  of  this  city. 

To  the  second  President,  the  courteous 
gentleman  and  wise  administrator,  the 
University  of  Chicago  owes  a  debt  which 
it  is  hard  to  estimate  properly — -a  debt  the 
years  will  magnify.  His  has  been  the 
difficult  duty  of  co-ordinating  projects  he 
received  uncompleted,  and  of  perfecting 
a  work  well  under  way,  of  fitting  his 
endeavors  to  established  conditions.  To 
have  brought  a  great  organization  into 
nice  adjustment,  to  have  maintained  and 


increased  public  repute,  to  have  won  gen- 
eral good-will  constitute  sufficient  work 
for  a  strong  man.  President  Judson 
has  proved  himself  a  perfect  complement 
of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  inspiring  to  stand  so  near  the 
beginning  of  a  great  institution,  and  it 
involves  an  unusual  responsibility  to  be 
among  those  who  have  your  rare  chance 
to  influence  the  character  of  a  great 
beneficence.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  part 
of  an  institution  whose  youth  is  so  patent 
that  it  is  only  in  affection  you  find  any 
justification  for  referring  to  your  Alma 
Mater  as  "Old  Chicago." 

Years  ago  I  had  an  experience  I  hesitate 
to  recount  because  its  power  sometimes 
reveals  itself  in  my  voice.  In  1880,  I 
received  my  degree  from  a  little  college 
in  the  hills  of  New  England.  One  year 
later,  I  went  back  to  the  commencement, 
traveling  by  steamer  up  the  Connecticut 
River,  from  Xew  York  City.  I  expected 
to  arrive  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  was  out  early,  eager  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  familiar 
buildings  in  which  I  spent  four  great 
years.  Just  as  we  passed  around  a 
rocky  promontory  and  I  caught  sight  of 
the  old  brown  walls,  there  came  over  me  a 
wave  of  emotion  that  taught  me,  as  I 
had  never  known  before,  how  much  affec- 
tion Alma  Mater  had  gathered  for  itself. 
For  these,  and  for  all  alumni  of  this  Uni- 
versity, I  profoundly  wish  a  similar  experi- 
ence, when  they  see  these  spreading  build- 
ings and  stately  towers  of  "Old  Chicago." 
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The  Eighty-ninth  Convocation.- — -"Col- 
lege Days"  was  the  subject  of  the  Con- 
vocation address  given  at  the  University 
on  December  20  by  President  Abram 
W.  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University. 
Dr.  Harris  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  civic  life  of  Chicago  and 
was  formerly  president  of  the  University 
of  Maine.  The  address  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

At  this  Convocation  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  candidates  received  degrees, 
titles,  and  certificates;  forty-five  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Philosophy,  or  Science,  and  five  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or 
Science  in  Education.  Two  were  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  nine  Masters  of  Arts  or 
Science,  and  ten  Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

At  the  Convocation  reception  in  Hutch- 
inson Hall  on  the  evening  of  December 
19  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  and 
Mrs.  Judson  received  with  Dr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  president  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mrs. 
Ryerson.  Miss  Talbot  also  assisted  in 
receiving. 

The  new  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory.- — 
The  dedication  at  the  Winter  Convoca- 
tion of  the  new  addition  to  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory  marks  a  great 
increase  in  the  research  facilities  of  the 
University  in  the  field  of  physics.  The 
new  addition  is  connected  with  the 
original  building  by  corridors  and  con- 
sists of  a  basement  and  three  floors.  It 
contains  the  liquid  air  and  refrigerating 
plants,  the  dynamos  and  motors,  the 
machine  and  instrument  shops,  and  the 
switchboard  for  distributing  electric 
currents  of  all  kinds  to  all  parts  of  both 
buildings.  It  has  besides  two  large  stu- 
dent laboratories,  a  lecture-room,  and 
four  research  rooms.  The  old  Ryerson 
Laboratory  has  been  renewed  by  the 
installation  of  a  modern  electric  light  and 
power  system  of  unusual  completeness, 
by  the  insertion  of  new  steel-concrete 
floors  in  all  the  ground-floor  rooms,  and 
by  the  remodeling  of  the  entire  basement 
into  a  series  of  special  research  rooms, 
of  great  value  where  freedom  from  vibra- 
tion and  constancy  of  temperature  are 


required.  Specially  dried  rooms  have 
also  been  provided.  The  new  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory,  which  contains 
about  twice  the  space  of  the  old  and 
nearly  trebles  the  accommodations  for 
research,  is  now  one  of  the  best  arranged 
and  best  equipped  physical  laboratories  in 
the  world.  The  cost  of  this  addition  and 
reconstruction,  about  $200,000,  was  met 
by  the  President  of  the  University  Board 
of  Trustees,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

The  new  addition  was  open  for  inspec- 
tion on  the  evening  of  December  19 
during  the  Convocation  reception  and 
also  on  the  morning  of  Convocation  Day, 
December  20,  when  brief  addresses  were 
made  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
the  director  of  the  laboratory,  and  the 
donor  of  the  building. 

Reception  to  Mr.  Noyes.— Twelve  hun- 
dred women  participated  in  the  recep- 
tion on  December  1  to  Mr.  La  Verne 
Noyes,  of  Chicago,  the  donor  of  the  new 
women's  gymnasium  to  the  University. 
At  the  reception  the  marshals  met  Mr. 
Noyes  and  President  Judson  at  the 
President's  House  and  escorted  them 
through  the  different  rooms  in  Lexington 
Hall,  where  groups  representing  women's 
organizations  explained  their  purposes. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  was  a  parade  of 
women  representing  the  women's  campus 
organizations,  and  songs  written  for  the 
occasion  were  sung  by  the  Glee  Club. 
President  Judson  and  Mr.  Noyes  re- 
turned to  the  President's  House  between 
two  lines  of  women  drawn  up  in  honor 
of  the  guests. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  the  new 
building,  which  will  include  a  gymnasium 
and  clubhouse  for  the  women  of  the 
University,  and  will  probably  stand  on 
the  Midway  in  the  block  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Kimbark  Avenue  and  on  the 
west  by  Woodlawn  Avenue.  The  build- 
ing will  be  known  as  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall, 
in  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  donor. 

The  new  "Annual  Register."- — -The 
Annual  Register  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  University  Press.  The  volume,  of 
over  seven  hundred  pages,  shows  many 
changes    in    matter    and    arrangement, 
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among  which  are  a  revised  and  extended 
historical  sketch  of  the  University  and  a 
new  order  for  the  academic  records  of 
the  members  of  the  Faculties — an  alpha- 
betical one  according  to  rank,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  book  for 
reference.  The  University  has  now  in 
its  Faculties  one  hundred  men  and  women 
of  professorial  rank,  fifty-two  Associate 
Professors,  fifty  Assistant  Professors, 
seventy-one  Instructors,  ten  Associates, 
and  forty-eight  Assistants — a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one.  To  these 
should  be  added  thirty-three  from  the 
Faculties  of  other  universities  who  gave 
instruction  during  the  Summer  Quarter 
of  1913.  In  the  University  High  School 
and  the  University  Elementary  School 
the  teaching  force  numbers  sixty.  The 
total  number  of  persons  giving  instruction 
in  the  University  the  past  year  was  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  summaries  at  the  close  of  the 
Register  show  that  6,802  different  stu- 
dents were  registered  during  the  year 
ending  with  July  1,  1913;  that  there  were 
1,883  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  graduates 
from  the  University  up  to  July  1,  1913, 
was  7,551. 

Holiday  meetings  of  associations  of 
scholars. — The  University  was  repre- 
sented interestingly  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  various  associations  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  scholarship  held  during 
the  recent  holidays,  and  many  of  the 
offices  of  these  associations  were  con- 
ferred upon  members  of  the  University 
faculty.  Professor  James  Hayden  Tufts, 
who  was  president  of  the  Western 
Philosophical  Association  in  1906,  was 
elected  president  for  1914  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association.  Professor  A. 
C.  McLaughlin,  who  has  been  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  was  elected  president  for 
1914;  the  association  will  meet  this 
year  at  Chicago.  The  American  Political 
Science  Association  will  also  meet  this 
year  at  Chicago;  Professor  C.  E.  Merriam 
was  chosen  as  its  first  vice-president. 
Professor  C.  D.  Buck  was  re-elected 
vice-president  of  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association.  Professor  Gordon  J. 
Laing  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
Among  those  who  presented  papers 
were: 

The  American  Philosophical  Associa- 


tion (at  Yale) :  Professor  James  Hayden 
Tufts,  "Social  Factors  in  the  Judgment 
of  Value." 

The  American  Historical  Association, 
(at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South 
Carolina) :  Assistant  Professor  Marcus 
W.  Jernegan,  "Christianity  and  Slavery 
in  the  American  Colonies." 

The  American  Sociological  Society 
(at  Minneapolis) :  Professor  A.  W.  Small, 
retiring  president,  "A  Vision  of  Social 
Efficiency." 

The  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation (at  Washington) :  Professor 
Ernst  Freund,  "Constitutional  Aspects 
of  Hour  Legislation  for  Men." 

The  American  Philological  Association 
(at  Harvard) :  Professor  Gordon  J. 
Laing,  "Tertullian  and  the  Pagan  Cults"; 
Professor  C.  D.  Buck,  "The  Semasiology 
of  Words  of  Speaking  and  Saying"; 
Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Nomenclature. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Ameri- 
ca: Professor  Laing,  "The  Religious 
Inscriptions  of  the  City  of  Rome." 

The  Modern  Language  Association  (at 
Harvard) :  Associate  Professor  A.  H. 
Tolman,  "Is  Shakespeare  Aristocratic?" 
Assistant  Professor  C.  R.  Baskervill, 
"Extant  Elizabethan  Jigs."  At  the 
Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  (at  Cincinnati):  Professor 
T.  A.  Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  division, 
"Scholarship  and  Public  Spirit,"  and 
other  addresses  were  given  by  Professors 
S.  W.  Cutting  and  W.  A.  Nitze. 

The  American  Physical  Society  (at 
Chicago,  in  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory, 
November  28-29):  Professor  R.  A. 
Millikan,  "Quantum  Theory  and  Photo- 
electric Effect";  Professor  A.  A.  Michel- 
son,  "Experimental  Determination  of 
the  Earth's  Rigidity."  At  this  meeting 
a  larger  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions were  represented  than  at  any  meet- 
ing previous;  twenty-nine  papers  in  all 
were  presented,  including  the  foregoing 
and  others  by  Professor  Carl  Kinsley, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Lemon,  and  Mr.  John  Y. 
Lee. 

At  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (at  Atlanta, 
Georgia):  Professor  F.  R.  Moulton; 
Associate  Professors  H.  C.  Cowles  and 
W.  L.  Tower;  Assistant  Professors 
W.  J.  G.  Land  and  William  Crocker; 
and  Dr.  Victor  E.  Shelford  represented 
the  University. 
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Courses  on  Rabelais  and  Moliere  by 
the  Exchange  Professor  from  France. — 
Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  of  the  College  de 
France  and  Director  in  the  Ecole  pratique 
des  hautes  etudes  (Sorbonne),  who  is 
spending  three  months  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  the  new  Exchange  Professor 
from  France,  is  giving  two  courses  at 
the  University  during  the  Winter  Quarter, 
the  first  course,  "Explication  de  Rabe- 
lais," on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall  being  for  graduate 
students  only.  The  second  course, 
"Moliere  et  les  grandes  questions  de  son 
temps,"  which  is  given  on  Mondays  in 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  is  open  to 
the  public. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters. — 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  parts  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters,  edited 
by  Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  and 
represent  Professor  Harper's  recent  work 
in  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  twelfth  volume  contains 
the  texts  of  one  hundred  tablets  and  four 
plates,  while  the  thirteenth  volume  in- 
cludes the  texts  of  ninety-seven  tablets 
and  four  plates.  The  difficulties  of 
reproducing  the  inscriptions  are  much 
increased  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
tablets  are  broken  and  that  there  are  as 
many  handwritings  on  the  tablets  as 
there  were  scribes.  Professor  Harper 
announces  that  he  hopes  to  complete  the 
publication  of  all  the  texts  in  the  next 
three  volumes.  In  Part  XVII  it  is 
planned  to  give  the  results  of  a  final 
collation  of  all  the  texts,  and  to  suggest 
many  restorations  which  have  not  been 
included  in  the  texts  themselves.  After 
the  completion  of  the  textual  work,  the 
author  plans  to  continue  with  trans- 
literations, translations,  and  philological 
notes.  When  completed  this  will  be  a 
most  valuable  sourcebook  for  the  history 
of  the  Sargon  period. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association. — 
The  Orchestral  Association  announces  a 
series  of  four  concerts  for  the  Winter 
Quarter  at  the  University.  The  first 
was  a  highly  successful  song  recital  on 
January  13  by  Mme.  Julia  Culp;  the 
second  and  third  will  be  symphony  con- 
certs on  January  27  and  February  24  by 


the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock,  and  the 
fourth  a  song  recital  on  March  10  by 
Leo  Slezak.  On  the  Monday  preceding 
each  orchestral  concert  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Stevens,  the  University  organist,  will 
give  a  lecture-recital  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  the  program  of  the 
following  day,  to  which  all  patrons  of 
the  concerts  are  invited. 

The  Association  of  Alumni  Secre- 
taries:— -The  Association  of  Alumni  Secre- 
taries, a  national  organization,  held  its 
second  annual  convention  on  November 
21  and  22  in  Chicago.  Three  of  the 
sessions  were  held  at  the  Reynolds  Club, 
and  two  at  the  University  Club  down 
town.  Forty-five  men  representing  as 
many  colleges  and  universities  were 
present.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Dignan,  secretary 
of  the  Alumni  Council  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings  on  the  campus. 

At  the  convention  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions covered  nearly  every  topic  of 
interest  to  alumni  secretaries,  including 
the  organization  of  alumni  societies, 
the  relation  of  alumni  to  the  parent 
institution,  the  possibilities  of  benefit 
to  either  party  concerned,  alumni  pub- 
lications, and  the  collection  of  alumni 
dues.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  fall  of  19 14  in  New  York  City.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Jchnson,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  first  vice-president,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Warwick,  of  Ohio  State  University; 
second  vice-president,  Mr.  E.  R.  Embree, 
of  Yale  University;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Shaw,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
treasurer,  Mr.  A.  T.  Prescott,  of 
Louisiana  State  University. 

The  new  Reynolds  Club  library. — The 
contributions  to  the  fund  for  a  club 
library  at  the  Reynolds  Club  have  already 
amounted  to  over  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  it  is  now  confidently  expected  that  a 
thousand  new  books  will  be  on  the  library 
shelves  by  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 
Students  and  members  of  the  Faculties 
have  shown  great  interest  in  the  proposed 
library,  which  will  for  the  present  be 
devoted  largely  to  the  best  modern 
fiction,  drama,  and  essays,  and  recent 
biography,  travel,  and  sports.  The 
present  membership  of  the  Reynolds 
Club  is  over  eight  hundred — the  largest 
in  its  history. 
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A  successful  student  orchestra.- — -A  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  the  giving  of  orches- 
tral music  by  students  at  the  University 
was  carried  out  on  December  9,  when 
an  orchestra  composed  of  forty  students 
presented  a  program  from  Schubert, 
Strauss,  and  Mendelssohn  before  an 
audience  of  three  hundred  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  The  concert 
by  the  University  Orchestra  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Beach  Cragun, 
a  student  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  who 
is  also  assistant  director  of  the  University 
Band.  Among  the  instruments  in  the 
orchestra  are  seventeen  violins,  as  well 
as  three  trombones,  a  bassoon,  an  oboe, 
tympani,  and  drums. 

Chicago  men  in  Rhodes  Scholarship 
examinations. — -Announcement  was  re- 
cently made  from  Oxford  that  two  stu- 
dents in  the  Senior  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Maurice  E.  Ottosen 
and  H.  Kurzin,  passed  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  examinations  in  mathematics 
and  Latin,  which  were  held  in  Chicago. 
This  successful  examination  made  these 
students  eligible  to  appointment  as 
Rhodes  Scholars,  to  begin  work  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  October,  19 14. 
Ten  students  in  Illinois  were  eligible  for 
appointment,  from  whom  was  chosen  in 
December  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Gentry,  a  grad- 
uate of  McKendree  College,  Illinois. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Convention. — 
One  hundred  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention 
held  in  Kansas  City  from  December  31 
to  January  4.  They  went  by  special 
train  from  Chicago  on  December  30. 
Four  thousand  five  hundred  students 
from  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  United  States  were  present  at  the 
convention,  which  was  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  missionary  students  ever  held. 
The  purpose  of  the  convention  was  to 
consider  the  attitude  of  Christian  workers 
toward  non-Christian  countries.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Richmond  Henderson, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Sociology,  addressed  the  convention  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Social  Task  of  the 
Missionary,"  and  Dean  Shailer  Mathews, 
of  the  Divinity  School,  was  also  a  speaker. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  University 
libraries.— Accessions  to  the  libraries  of 
the  University  during  the  Spring,  Sum- 


mer, and  Autumn  quarters  of  the  year 
just  closed  were  over  18,000  volumes. 
Of  these,  10,419  were  added  by  purchase, 
2,482  by  exchange,  and  5,347  by  gift. 
Among  the  last-mentioned  were  forty- 
three  volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  and  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson;  sixteen  volumes 
from  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  five  volumes  from  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  France. 


Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of 
the  Department  of  English,  has  just 
had  produced  a  new  play  under  the  title 
of  Cowards.  It  was  brought  out  by  the 
Chicago  Theater  Society  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Theater  on  January  13 .  Professor  Lovett 
is  the  author  with  William  Vaughn  Moody 
of  A  History  of  English  Literature  and  A 
First  View  of  English  Literature,  and  has 
written  two  novels.  He  has  been  con- 
nected for  twenty  years  with  the  English 
department  of  the  University. 

"Some  Aspects  of  Actual  Economic 
Conditions  in  Germany"  was  the  subject 
of  a  University  public  lecture  on  January 
7,  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  by 
Professor  Karl  Rathgen,  exchange  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  University,  from 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

"America's  Part  in  Making  the 
Chinese  Republic"  and  "Child  Life  in 
China"  were  the  subjects  of  addresses 
before  the  Divinity  School  on  January 
7  and  8,  by  Dr.  Isaac  T.  Headland,  of 
Pekin,  China. 

The  honorary  scientific  Society  of 
Sigma  Xi,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, had  as  its  speaker  on  the  evening 
of  December  1,  at  the  Quadrangle  Club, 
Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Profes- 
sor Loeb  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

On  December  29  and  30  the  College 
Art  Association  of  America  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  The  organization  of  college 
art  teachers,  now  in  its  third  year, 
represents  through  its  membership  over 
fifty  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis,  who 
received  her  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1900  for  work 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
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has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel 
of  New  York  City  to  be  the  correction 
commissioner  at  a  salary  of  $7,500.  In 
making  the  appointment  the  Mayor  said: 
"Dr.  Davis  has  been  requested  to  come 
into  the  administration  not  because  she 
is  a  woman  but  because  she  has  the  train- 
ing, the  experience,  and  point  of  view 
that  I  desire  for  the  commissioner  of 
correction."  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  responsible  position  ever  given  to  a 
woman  in  administrative  work  in  this 
country  outside  of  the  field  of  education. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
include  the  following: 
Bobbitt,  Assistant  Professor  John  F. 
(with  A.  C.  Boyce  and  M.  L.  Perkins) : 
"Literature  in  the  Elementary  Cur- 


riculum," Elementary  School   Teacher, 
December,  1913. 

Chamberlin,     Professor     Thomas     C: 
"Diastrophism    and    the    Formative 
Process,     IV,     Rejuvenation    of    the 
Continents,"      Journal      of     Geology, 
November-December,  1913. 

Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Frank  N.: 
"Some  Practical  Studies  of  Hand- 
writing," Elementary  School  Teacher, 
December,  1913. 

Mathews,  Professor  Shailer:  "The 
Struggle  between  the  Natural  and 
the  Spiritual  Order  as  Described  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,"  IV,  Biblical 
World,  December,  1913. 

Small,  Professor  Albion  W.:  "A  Vision 
of  Social  Efficiency, "  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  January,  19 14. 

Williston,  Professor  Samuel  W.:  "The 
Skulls  of  Araeoscelis  and  Casea,  Per- 
mian Reptiles,"  Journal  of  Geology, 
November-December,  1913. 
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Sioux  City  Alumni  Club. — The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Club  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
held  its  annual  banquet  Saturday,  No- 
vember 22,  1913,  at  the  West  Hotel. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-five.  The 
program  of  toasts  was: 

"Old  South D,"  Rev.  E.  C.  Wolcott. 

"First  Impressions,"  D.  W.  Stewart; 
Miss  Kate  Hubbard. 

"Coach  Stagg  and  Athletics,"  H.  W. 
Brackney. 

"The' Summer  School,"  Miss  Alice 
Blake. 

The  president,  A.  C.  McGill,  acted  as 
toastmaster. 

Officers  for  the  year  1913-14  were 
elected:  President,  Delos  C.  Shull;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Jessie  Weston;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Caroline  Nivling. 
The  gathering  closed  bv  all  joining  in 
"Alma  Mater." 

Those  present  were:  Misses  Fannie 
Palmer,  Jessie  Weston,  Isabella  Sloan, 
Rose  Solberg,  Ella  Guiney,  Fannie  Foster, 
Alice  Blake,  Myrtle  Whitmore,  Kate 
Hubbard,  Mabel  Murray,  Caroline  Niv- 
ling, Jessie  Craig,  Mrs.  Clara  Merrill, 
Mrs.  Alice  Philio,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Brack- 
ney, A.  C.  McGill,  Delos  C.  Shull,  D.  W. 
Stewart,  W.  E.  Beck,  E.  C.  Wolcott. 
Guests:  Misses  Alice  Sloan,  F.  Jones, 
A.  Lewis,  A.  Hallum,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Beck. 

W.  E.  Beck 

Indianapolis  Alumni  Club. — Successful 
efforts  are  being  made  to  knit  together 
more  firmly  the  organization  of  this  so- 
ciety. Twenty-two  were  present  at  a 
recent  dinner  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Marion  Milne  Hall,  '07, 
3840  N.  Delaware  St.;  Vice-President, 
Margaret  Donnan,  '02;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Grace  L.  Clapp,  'n  (Ph.D.). 

Grace  L.  Clapp 

Eastern  Alumni  Association. — -The  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  association  will  be  held 
on  January  23,  at  the  Park  Hotel. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

News  from  the  classes. — 
[Will  the  alumni  heed  a  cry  for  help? 
Our  lack  of  class  organization  means  a 


lack  of  alumni  news.  That  is  inevitable. 
The  three  recent  classes,  'n,  '12,  and '13, 
get  out  each,  at  least  once  a  year,  excel- 
lent little  newspapers  full  of  information 
about  their  own  members;  but  to  reprint 
these  items  in  the  Magazine  seems  rather 
futile,  as  copies  are  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  classes  involved.  For  other  in- 
formation there  are  two  sources:  the 
newspapers,  which  are  carefully  read,  and 
Miss  Helen  Sunny,  '08,  who  for  months 
has  never  failed  to  send  news  of  interest. 
The  editor  of  the  Magazine  tried  the 
scheme  of  asking  well-known  members  of 
former  classes  to  act  as  secretaries,  or  at 
least  as  channels  of  information.  "And 
all  with  one  accord  began  to  make  ex- 
cuse"— except  John  F.  Voight,  '96,  who 
at  the  cost  of  some  time  and  some  money 
really  did  collect  an  extraordinary  budget 
of  news.  What  shall  be  tried  next? 
Something  fairly  radical  is  stirring  in  the 
editorial  brain;  but  meanwhile  we  are 
open  to  (that  phrase  expresses  it  feebly) 
suggestions.] 

1897 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Socialist  Society  convention,  held  in 
New  York  on  December  29-31,  were 
William  English  Walling,  and  Robert  W. 
Bruere,  formerly  a  teacher  of  English 
at  the  University. 

1900 

A.  J.  Gladstone  Dowie  has  been  or- 
dained an  Episcopal  clergyman  as  min- 
ister of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

1902 

Elmer  C.  Griffith  (Ph.D.)  had  an  article 
on  "Public  Discussion  a  Civic  Duty"  in 
the  October  number  of  Civic  Progress. 

I9°S 
F.  B.  ("Duke")  Hutchinson  is  now 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  He  had  been  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  company  for  some 
time  previous. 

1907 

Mabel  W.  Porter  is  general  secretary  of 
the  associated  charities  of  Omaha  and 
South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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1909 

Maurice  Pincoffs  has  been  appointed 
assistant  resident  physician  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  (Baltimore)  Hospital. 

Robert  W.  Savidge  has  left  the  labora- 
tories of  Swift  &  Co.,  in  Omaha,  and  has 
been  made  chemist  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
laboratories. 

Lola  May  Buckingham  has  gone  into 
vaudeville  work.  She  sang  at  the 
"Majestic"  in  Chicago  during  the 
autumn. 

Emily  Frake  is  taking  the  one-year 
course  at  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 


1911 

Hargrave  F.  Long  writes,  dating  De- 
cember 11:  This  morning's  Boston  Post 
had  three  articles  of  interest  to  Chicago 
students.  Two  of  them  deal  with  the 
proposed  Harvard-Chicago  game.  Cap- 
tain Storer's  comments  are  particularly 
interesting,  as  they  reflect  the  sportsman- 
like attitude  characteristic  of  Harvard 
athletics  this  year.  Personally  I  am 
mighty  sorry  that  such  a  game  should  not 
have  been  arranged,  but  "students  sup- 
pose and  faculty  dispose."  _  The  third 
clipping  tells  of  the  presentation  of  a  play 
written  by  a  former  Chicago  undergradu- 
ate, Emmett  Lewis  Beach,  Jr.,  ex-'i3,  by 
the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club.  "Rex,"  as 
he  was  known  at  Chicago,  was  a  Black- 
friar  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  1910 
show.  "  Rex  "  specialized  in  dramatic  art 
while  in  Harvard,  graduated  in  1913,  and 
is  back  for  P.  G.  work  this  year.  I  have 
seen  him  a  couple  of  times  during  the  fall. 
He  is  living  in  the  same  dormitory  with 
Vallee  Appel,  Chicago,  'n. 

Another  'n  reunion  of  Chicago  alumni 
was  held  here  at  the  time  of  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game,  Vallee  Appel,  Cal.  Smith, 
and  myself  participating.  The  particular 
cause  for  celebration  was  the  winning  of 
the  football  championship  by  Chicago, 
over  which  every  Chicago  alumnus  in  the 
East  has  had  ample  reason  to  rejoice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hargrave  F.  Long,  'ii 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  gave  its 
first  performance  of  the  winter  season  in 
Brattle  Hall,  Cambridge,  December  11, 
1913,  at  8  o'clock,  when  Let's  Get  Married, 
a  three-act  farce  by  Emmett  L.  Beach,  a 
Harvard  student  from  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, was  presented. 


1912 

Marion  Crosby  is  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity School  for  Girls,  1106  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Dement  is  teaching  in  Lake 
Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

William  F.  Clark  (A.M.)  is  now  direc- 
tor of  the  model  school  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Normal,  at  Minot. 

1913 

Elsie  M.  Willsey  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Household  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
the  schools  of  Cerecibo,  Porto  Rico.  She 
would  welcome  news  from  her  classmates 
at  the  University. 

Marjorie  Oliver  (A.M.)  has  taken  a 
position  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
Home  Delicacies  Association  of  Chicago. 

(Mrs.)  Mayme  I.  Logsdon  is  dean  of 
women  and  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Hastings  College,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

George  H.  Caldwell  has  resigned  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  to  take 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 

Anna  Rosen,  Ina  Perrego,  Madeline 
MacGrath,  Marie  Crane,  Kathryn  Nath, 
and  Miriam  Dunbar  are  all  taking  the 
one-year  course  at  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

Laura  Weber  and  Louise  David  are 
teaching  domestic  science  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools. 

Elfrida  Nerica,  who  is  teaching  German 
in  the  Dubuque  high  schools,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  English 
work  for  foreigners  in  the  city  night 
school.  

Engagements. — 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Mary  Sturges,  '14,  to  Rex 
Wyant,  of  New  York,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Bookman. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Kathryn  Nath,  '13,  to  Isador  Green- 
blat.  The  marriage  will  take  place  this 
month. 

Elizabeth  Fogg,  '10,  is  engaged  to 
marry  Louis  Upton,  of  St.  Joseph,  Michi- 
gan. Miss  Fogg  was  a  member  of  Mor- 
tar Board,  of  the  Dramatic  Club. 

Laura  Wilder,  'n,  is  engaged  to  marry 
Lawrence  Simpson,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Anouncement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Ruth  Abigail  Allen,  '12, 
of  Seattle,  and  John  Gray,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
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Harriet  Sager,  '12,  is  engaged  to  marry 
George  C.  Coleman,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Marriages. — 

Donald  Admiral,  '12,  and  Alice  Gor- 
mans,  '10,  on  September  20,  1913. 

James  D.  Lightbody  and  Mabel  Wilson 
Payne,  on  November  8,  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  They  have  been  at  home  since 
January  1  at  6156  Vincennes  Avenue. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  '00,  and  Edith 
Reeves  were  married  on  August  20,  1913, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emerson  Giles  Reeves,  at  Ver- 
milion, South  Dakota.  Miss  Reeves  was 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College  in  1907, 
and  has  since  then  been  engaged  in  social 
and  literary  work  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Solenberger  was  previously 
married  to  Miss  Alice  Willard,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Chi- 
cago. She  died  in  1910,  leaving  two 
children,  Gertrude,  nine  years  of  age,  and 
Willard,  who  is  seven.  Mr.  Solenberger 
is  general  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia. 

William  E.  Timblin,  'n,  and  Frances 
Ray  Goldsworthy,  '13,  on  November  22, 
at  Windsor  Park.  Dr.  Timblin  was  a 
track  athlete  of  prominence,  winning  the 
quarter  and  half.  He  was  graduated 
from  Rush  last  June,  and  is  an  interne  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

William  F.  Hewitt,  '08,  to  Ada  Alice 
Monroe,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jay  W.  Mon- 
roe, at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  Aug- 
ust 13.  Miss  Monroe  is  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  '10,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  Training  School. 
Dr.  Hewitt  is  a  member  of  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
and  on  the  house-staff  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Violet  Elizabeth  Higley,  '08,  to  Dr. 
Ernest  Marshall  Johnstone,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  at  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

G.  A.  Kramer,  '12  (law),  to  Ulta  F. 
Shuey,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Shuey,  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  October  21. 
Mr.  Kramer  is  practicing  law  in  Decatur. 


Deaths. — 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Spencer,  '06,  was 
drowned  at  Kankakee,  Illinois,  July  17, 
19 1 3.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Mor- 
gan Park  Academy  in  June,  1902;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1906;  and 
was  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1908.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sigma  Chi  fraternity.  He  became  an 
interne  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  After  a 
year  there,  he  became  associated  in  prac- 
tice in  Kankakee  with  his  father,  Dr. 
O.  B.  Spencer.  He  was  a  very  successful 
physician  and  surgeon.  His  tragic  death 
has  been  mourned  deeply  by  his  parents 
and  friends. 

C.  W.  Eede,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  '86, 
died  at  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,  on  May 
5,  1913,  after  only  five  days'  illness.  He 
was  sixty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

D.  B.  Butler,  '68,  died  at  Frankfort, 
Michigan,  on  September  16. 

Clark  E.  Ridpath,  '93,  died  at  Green- 
field, Indiana,  on  September  2,  after  a 
weary  and  discouraging  illness  of  years. 
He  was  graduated  A.B.  from  De  Pauw  in 
1891,  received  the  A.M.  and  LL.B.  the 
following  year,  and  coming  to  Chicago, 
received  the  A.B.  here  in  1893.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  the  well-known  historian, 
John  Clark  Ridpath.  His  mother  sur- 
vives him. 

W.  H.  Lamborn,  '12,  died  at  his  home 
in  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  on  June  17, 

Edith  (Abbott)  Randall,  '04,  died  in 
Indianapolis  on  October  25,  after  an 
operation.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
James  G.  Randall,  of  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,  Virginia. 

Beatrice  (Schaffner)  Friedmann,  wife 
of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Friedmann,  1026  E. 
Forty-ninth  St.,  died  October  25  at  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago.  A 
daughter  had  been  born  to  her  six  weeks 
previously,  but  she  was  thought  to  have 
recovered  her  strength.  She  was  herself 
a  daughter  of  Charles  Schaffner,  president 
of  the  Manhattan  Brewing  Company. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 


The  following  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  June,  1913: 
Article  VI 

MEMBERSHIP 

Any  person,  no  longer  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  who 


shall  have  been  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  for  three 
quarters  and  any  person  who  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  become  a  regular  officer 
of  instruction  or  administration  in  the 
Law  School,  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship. 
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To  be  amended  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  has  received  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  and  any  person,  no  longer  a 
student  in  the  Law  School,  who  shall 
have  obtained  ten  majors  of  law  credit  in 
residence  from  the  Law  School,  and  any 
person  who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be- 
come a  regular  officer  of  instruction  or  ad- 
ministration in  the  Law  School,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership. 

BY-LAW    2 

The  annual  dues  of  each  member  shall 
be  fifty  cents  ($0.50)  payable  May  1  of 


each  year.  Any  member  failing  to  pay 
his  dues  shall  be  promptly  notified  by  the 
secretary,  and  if  such  member  shall  not 
have  paid  the  same  on  or  before  the  An- 
nual Meeting,  his  membership  shall  cease. 
To  be  amended  as  follows: 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall 
begin  July  1.  The  annual  dues  of  each 
member  shall  be  One  Dollar  ($1 .00)  pay- 
able July  1  of  each  year  in  advance.  Any 
member  failing  to  pay  his  dues  shall  be 
promptly  notified  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  if  such  member  shall  not 
pay  the  same  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notice  his  membership  shall  cease. 


THE    DIVINITY    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 


Changes  of  Address. — 

Dr.  Franklin  Swift  has  left  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Linden  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  take  up  evangelistic 
work. 

George  E.  Lockhart,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Henry  Clay  Miller,  Marion  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  Aurora,  Illinois,  after  several 
years  spent  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Everett  J.  Parsons,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Donald  T.  Grey,  of  the  recently  gradu- 
ated class  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  the 
call  of  the  church  at  Breckenridge,  Min- 
nesota. A  host  of  friends  are  interested 
in  this  first  pastorate  of  a  young  man  well 
prepared  for  his  life  work. 

Asher  K.  Mather,  '13,  is  leaving  this 
January  to  take  up  college  work  for  the 
boys  of  Tura,  Assam. 

Roy  W.  Merrifield,  from  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota, to  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  to  act 
as  chaplain  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory. 

Rev.  John  H.  McLean,  of  Boston,  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Perkins,  from  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
Y.M.C.A.,  to  the  assistant-secretaryship 
and  religious  work  directorate  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  at  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Johnson,  from  Spokane, 
Washington,  to  the  chair  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Seminary  at 
Berkeley,  California,  succeeding  Profes- 
sor Henry  B.  Robins,  another  Chicago 
alumnus,  who  goes  to  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A  number  of  the  recent  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  have  received  teaching 
appointments.     Rev.  D.  E.  Thomas  has 


been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  in  the 
Methodist  College,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada.  He  will  also  fill  the  chair  of 
semitics  in  the  provincial  university  in  the 
same  city. 

Rev.  LeRoy  Waterman,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  history  of  religion  in  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary.  He  fills  the  place 
recently  vacated  by  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith. 

Dr.  N.  J.  Ware,  who  has  just  taken  his 
doctorate  in  sociology  and  church  history, 
becomes  head  of  Toronto  University 
Social  Settlement,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Rev.  D.  R.  Sharp  after  serving  as  assist- 
ant pastor  in  the  First  Church,  in  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  has  been  called  to  the 
principalship  of  the  newly  established 
Baptist  College,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

A.  A.  Holtz  becomes  assistant  general 
secretary  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  Chicago. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Saunders  is  under  appoint- 
ment to  teach  in  the  American  College, 
Modura,  India. 

Rev.  O.  E.  Baker,  who  received  his 
A.M.  degree  at  the  June  Convocation, 
has  been  appointed  to  teach  philosophy 
in  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Morphett  has  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Marengo  Church,  and 
began  his  duties  there  July  6. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Severn,  fellow  in  the  New 
Testament  Department,  has  accepted  a 
professorship  in  biblical  literature  in 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Ernest  W.  Parsons,  a  graduate  of 
McMaster  University,  '99,  Theology,  '01, 
and  a  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
'12,  has  recently  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  New  Testament  interpre- 
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tation  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Theological 
Seminary,  Berkeley,  California. 

Rev.  John  M.  Linden,  recently  re- 
signed from  First  Church,  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, and  formerly  assistant  to  Evangel- 
ist W.  A.  Sunday,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  state  evangelist  for 
Pennsylvania.  He  may  be  reached  at 
707  W.  Johnson  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
or  at  1701  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  University  of  Chicago  men  during  the 
last  Baptist  Convention,  which  was  held 
at  Detroit.  Something  like  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  most  of  them  graduates 
of  the  Divinity  School,  took  dinner  to- 
gether. Rev.  J.  C.  Hazen,  of  Wisconsin, 
presided.  Addresses  characterized  by 
wit  and  good  sense,  by  loyalty  to  the 
school,  affection  for  teachers,  and  grati- 
tude for  training  and  discipline  received, 
were  made  by  C.  D.  Case,  E.  A.  Hanley, 
O.  J.  Price,  J.  McGee,  not  to  speak  of 
others.  Doctor  Burton  and  Dean 
Mathews  were  greeted  with  "yells"  and 
other  exuberant  expressions  of  admira- 
tion when  they  spoke  of  the  Divinity 
School,  its  achievements  and  ideals. 

Other  similar  and  equally  enthusiastic 
gatherings  have  been  held  at  the  autumn 
state  conventions  in  the  Middle  West, 
notably  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  On  all 
hands  "Chicago  spirit"  is  decidedly  in 
evidence. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  has  already 
been  subscribed  toward  the  Tokyo  Taber- 
nacle Fund.  Aggressive  plans  are  being 
laid  for  the  early  completion  of  the  fund, 
as  Mr.  Axling  and  his  co-workers  are 
greatly  handicapped  for  lack  of  head- 
quarters. Everybody  boost!  This  is 
one  of  the  biggest  ventures  in  the  Orient. 

The  Baptist  Congress  held  its  sessions 
November  n-13  in  the  Fountain  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan. A.  W.  Wishart  is  the  wide-awake 
pastor  of  this  thriving  church. 

Danish  and  Norwegian  alumni  will  be 


interested  in  the  following  news  item: 
"Both  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians  re- 
port considerable  progress  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
their  respective  divinity  schools.  The 
former  have  already  raised  over  $18,000 
of  a  $30,000  fund  and  the  latter  over 
$28,000  of  a  $60,000  fund.  The  Danish 
Theological  School  has  been  opened  in  con- 
nection with  Des  Moines  College.  The 
Norwegian  Divinity  House  will  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Chicago." 

How  a  "Chicago"  alumnus  directs  the 
work  of  a  large  church  in  practical  ways: 
"Rev.  E.  LeRoy  Dakin  of  Memorial 
Church  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  fourteen  new  members  on  October  19. 
The  week  preceding  was  observed  as 
social  service  week.  The  general  subject 
under  discussion  was  'Vital  Problems  of 
Civic  Welfare.'  The  speakers  were: 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House;  Mr. 
Eugene  T.  Lies,  superintendent  United 
Charities;  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Alderman  Charles  E. 
Merriam;  Professor  Charles  R.  Hender 
son,  University  of  Chicago.  The  choir  of 
the  church  furnished  special  music  each 
evening.  Doctor  Willett,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  round-the-world  tour,  is 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  church, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  junior  brother- 
hood. The  church  is  promoting  a  series 
of  six  concerts  of  a  high  order  as  a  com- 
munity service.  The  newly  inaugurated 
daily  kindergarten  is  proving  a  marked 
success.  The  Fireside  Guild  for  young 
women,  with  classes  in  sewing,  fancy- 
work,  basket  weaving,  art,  millinery, 
grammar,  story  telling,  civics,  and  music, 
has  opened  with  splendid  promise." 

Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  held  at  La  Crosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  November  5,  the  subject  of  his 
address  being  "Juvenile  Protection  in 
Cities." 

Fred  Merrifield,  Secretary 
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The  outlook  in  athletics  .—When  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  appears,  the 
basket-ball  season  will  be  in  full  swing. 
The  outlook  for  Chicago  is  excellent. 
Last  year  the  five  ran  second  to  Wiscon- 
sin, closing  its  season  with  a  victory 
over  the  champions — the  first  game  Wis- 
consin had  lost  in  two  years.    Of  Chi- 


cago's players  of  last  year,  only  Paine 
and  Vruwink  have  been  lost.  There  re- 
main Norgren,  Desjardien,  Baumgard- 
ner,  Stevenson,  and  Molander,  who  has 
been  elected  captain  in  Vruwink's  place. 
From  the  Freshman  five,  Shull,  Stege- 
man,  and  George  have  been  added; 
Gorgas,  who  was  sick  last  season,  is  in 
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good  form;  and  Goettler,  ineligible  last 
spring,  is  playing  brilliantly.  Here  are 
ten  men,  all  or  nearly  all  quite  first  rate; 
any  combination  of  them  would  be  hard 
to  beat.  Six  of  them  are  'varsity  foot- 
ball men,  all  of  the  six  except  Stegeman 
having  played  regularly  through  the 
season.  The  chances  are  that  Des 
Jardien  will  play  center,  Norgren  and 
Stegeman  forwards,  and  Molander  and 
Goettler  guards.  As  this  arrangement 
would  crowd  off  the  five,  Baumgardner 
and  Stevenson,  who  played  regularly  last 
year,  it  can  be  seen  what  material  is 
at  Coach  Page's  command.  The  five 
played  many  practice  games  before 
Christmas,  and  in  the  holidays  took  a 
trip  through  Ohio  and  Michigan,  winning 
three  games,  and  losing  three  by  close 
scores,  though  every  game  saw  a  different 
lineup.  On  January  8  an  alumni  team 
was  defeated  by  27-12,  though  the  alumni 
included  Page,  Sauer,  Falls,  Hoffman, 
Vruwink,  Kelly,  Harris,  and  Goldberg, 
all  stars.  The  conference  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

Jan.   14 — Northwestern  at  Evanston 

Jan.  18 — Iowa 

Jan.  20 — Illinois  at  Urbana 

Jan.  24 — Wisconsin 

Jan.  30 — Purdue 

Feb.    6— Ohio  State 

Feb.  16 — Iowa  at  Iowa  City 

Feb.  20 — Purdue  at  Lafayette 

Feb.  21 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus 

Feb.  24 — Northwestern 

Feb.  27 — Illinois 

Mar.    6 — Wisconsin  at  Madison 

The  chances  for  a  good  track  team, 
indoors  and  out,  are  also  good — much 
better  than  last  year.  The  loss  of 
Captain  Kuh  and  Parker,  the  sprinter, 
is  a  heavy  one;  but  there  are  men  to 
take  their  places.  Barancik  has  a 
record  of  10  seconds  in  the  100-yds.; 
Ward,  Boyd,  and  Knight  are  only 
a  shade  slower.  All  four  run  the  220- 
yds.  also;  Barancik  is  probably  the 
best.  In  the  quarter  Boyd  is  at  his 
best;  he  will  probably  equal  or  better 
50  seconds  outdoors.  Ward  did  16  flat 
last  year  in  the  high  hurdles,  and  is 
stronger  now  than  a  year  ago.  Paul 
Russell,  the  quarterback,  will  also  run 
the  hurdles.  Stegeman  has  beaten  two 
minutes  in  the  half.  In  the  mile,  besides 
Campbell,  who  had  a  bad  leg,  all  last 
season,  there  is  Stout,  who  has  run  under 
4:40  indoors,  and  Goodwin,  who  is 
quite  as  promising  as  Stout,  though 
he  has  not  yet  shown  his  powers  fully. 


He  will  probably  be  kept  for  the  two-mile. 
In  the  field  events  Thomas  in  the  vault 
can  do  12  feet;  Russell  and  Boyd  in  the 
broad  jump  should  better  22  feet;  and 
Norgren  is  good  for  about  41  feet  in  the 
shot.  S.  S.  Windrow,  a  Sophomore,  is 
said  to  be  good  for  120  feet  in  the  discus, 
and  five  men,  including  Gorgas,  Cox, 
Goettler,  Polakov,  and  Des  Jardien,  can 
jump  5  ft.  8  in.,  or  better.  Our  team 
looks  better  than  for  the  two  previous 
seasons,  and  especially  in  dual  meets 
should  do  well.     The  schedule  follows: 

Jan.  31 — Northwestern 

Feb.  14 — Purdue  at  Lafayette 

Feb.  28 — Illinois 

Mar.  1 1 — Northwestern  at  Evanston 

Mar.  2 1 — Indoor  Conference  at  Evanston 

Of  baseball  it  is  too  early  to  say  much. 
From  last  year's  champions  were  lost 
by  graduation  only  Captain  Catron, 
Scofield,  and  Carpenter.  Catron  was  a 
good  hitter  and  fast  on  the  bases,  but 
a  poor  fielder;  Scofield  was  a  trifle  less 
effective  all  round;  Carpenter  was  in  only 
two  games.  There  remain  Captain- 
elect  Mann,  catcher,  and  Baumgardner, 
pitcher;  Norgren,  first  base;  Des  Jardien, 
third  base;  and  Gray,  Stains,  Harger, 
and  Bohnen,  outfielders.  To  this  group 
are  added  Libonati,  ineligible  last  year, 
and  McConnell,  George,  Stegeman,  Shull, 
and  Willard  of  the  Freshman  team;  be- 
sides Leonard,  who  was  a  substitute  last 
spring;  and  Stephenson,  who  pitched 
Sigma  Chi  to  their  fraternity  champion- 
ship. If  McConnell  is  eligible  he  will 
undoubtedly  play  short-stop;  he  is  quite 
first  rate,  far  better  than  Catron  was. 
Baumgardner  will  be  the  mainstay  in  the 
box;  he  was.  good  enough  last  year  to 
win  the  championship  practically  unaided 
and  will  probably  be  better  still  the  com- 
ing season.  Stephenson  and  Shull  will 
help  out  in  the  box;  probably  Des  Jardien 
will  be  tried  also.  Of  course  Mann  will 
catch,  with  Stegeman  as  assistant,  and 
Norgren  will  play  first  base.  The  rest 
of  the  line-up  will  cost  Coach  Page  many 
a  sleepless  night. 

The  swimming  and  gymnastic  teams 
are  better  than  last  year.  Pavlicek,  a 
Sophomore,  should  beat  one  minute  in 
the  100-yd.  swim.  If  he  does,  he  will 
reverse  all  previous  Chicago  form.  The 
schedule  follows: 

Jan.  23 — Chicago  at  Northwestern 

Feb.  14 — Northwestern  at  Chicago 

Feb.  21— Illinois  at  Chicago 

Mar.  7 — Chicago  at  Wisconsin 

Mar.  7 — Conference  meet  at  Northwestern 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Associate  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Justice  its  meeting  on  February  4.     Justice  Hughes  will  fill  the 

Hughes,  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Thomas  W.  Good- 

Trustee  speed.    He  was  born  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  in  1862. 

He  was  graduated  from  Brown'University  in  1881  and  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1884.  He  began  practicing  law  in  New  York  City  in 
1884;  later,  however,  he  became  professor  of  law  in  Cornell  University. 
He  was  counsel  in  1905-6  to  the  famous  Armstrong  Insurance  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  New  York  legislature,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  attorney-general  in  the 
coal  investigation.  He  declined  a  Republican  nomination  for  the  office 
of  mayor  of  New  York  City  and  was  twice  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  1 910  he  was  appointed  associate  justice' of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  ten  institu- 
tions, including  Brown,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Baptists  in  the  country; 
and  as  such  it  was  possible  to  select  him  to  make  up  the  fourteen  Baptists 
which  by  charter  must  be  chosen  to  the  Board.  The  alumni  welcome 
him  heartily  as  a  member  of  the  official  family,  and  hope  that  his  accept- 
ance will  soon  involve  his  appearance  as  a  Convocation  Orator.  Although 
the  new  trustee  will  probably  not  be  able  to  attend  many  meetings 
of  the  Board,  the  University  will  have  the  advantage  of  his  advice  and 
counsel. 
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Heartily  and  gladly  as  the  alumni  welcome  Justice  Hughes,  it 
A  Notable  may  still  seem  worth  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 

Omission  no   alumnus   of    the    University    is    a    member    of    the 

Board  of  Trustees. 

The  total  registration  for  the  Winter  Quarter  was,  on  January  24, 
2,763.  Last  year  it  was  2,483;  in  January  of  191 2,  it  was  2,471.  The 
Graduate  Schools  show  an  increase  of  14  over  last  year; 
Attendance  senior  Colleges,  118;  Junior  Colleges,  93;  unclassified, 
WnterOuarter  25*  ^  ^e  Prolessi°nal  schools  Divinity  holds  its  own; 
Law  has  increased  31,  the  present  attendance  being  206, 
and  Medicine  30,  the  present  attendance  being  190  (these  figures  of 
course  do  not  include  Rush).  The  College  of  Education  shows  a  gain  of 
9.  Women  outnumber  the  men  in  the  College  of  Education,  235  to  25, 
and  among  the  unclassified,  53  to  44.  There  are  n  women  studying 
divinity,  17  studying  medicine,  and  4  studying  law.  In  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Colleges  the  men  number  959,  the  women  684,  a  division  of 
58  per  cent  and  42  per  cent.  In  the  totals  the  men  number  1,613,  the 
women  1,150  or,  again,  58  per  cent  and  42  per  cent. 

Reports,  now  available,  of  the  year  from  July  1,  191 2,  to  July  1,1913, 
show  a  total  amount  earned  by  students,  through  "student  service" 
and  in  positions  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Student  Em- 
Students  ployment,  of  $163,702.16.  This  is  exclusive  of  all 
Their  Wav  entrance,  honor,  and  special  scholarships.  In  "student 
service"  is  included  library  service  to  the  amount  of 
$20,448.31;  the  choir  and  the  band,  who  earned  $3,649.50  of  their 
tuition ;  office  service,  and  departmental  service. 

But  it  is  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Student  Employment  which  is 
most  interesting.  Work  was  found  for  the  astounding  number  of  1,311 
students;  of  those,  1,194  were  men  and  117  women.  The  previous  year 
work  had  been  found  for  1,085.  The  total  earnings  in  191 2-1 3^  were 
$157,350.67,  as  compared  with  $137,127 .40  the  previous  year.  Of  this 
total  of  $157,000+,  $47,746  was  earned  in  permanent  positions  secured 
through  the  Bureau  by  students  leaving  the  University.  The  resident 
students  held  1,131  different  positions,  and  averaged  in  earnings  $83.60 
apiece;  203  salesmen  earned  $12, 791. 50;  106  waiters  earned  $11,358.50; 
86  janitors  (including  movers  of  furniture  and  watchmen)  earned 
$9,404.85;  62  tutors  and  governesses  earned  $7,935 .75;  and  so  on 
down   the   list   including   chauffeurs,   motormen,   cooks,   traveloguers, 
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show-card  writers — thirty-three  occupations  in  all.  The  7  in  theatrical 
work  earned  the  largest  average  per  hour — $2.44;  the  2  guards  and 
motormen  the  least  per  hour — 24!  cents.  But  then,  they  worked  680 
hours  apiece— steady  jobs,  compared  to  the  15  hours  apiece  of  the 
messengers,  for  instance.  On  the  list  of  those  employed  appear  the 
names  of  the  leaders  in  nearly  every  kind  of  campus  activity — members 
of  Owl  and  Serpent,  class  presidents,  heads  of  dramatic  and  musical 
societies,  athletes,  University  marshals,  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  debaters. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  fact  is  obvious  that  one  in 
every  two  undergraduate  men  is  on  the  list.  To  earn  one's  own  way 
at  Chicago,  at  least  in  part,  is  nearer  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  '02,  secretary  to  the  President,  left  for 
Europe  on  February  2,  to  be  gone  three  months.    The  following  note 

was  issued  at  the  time  from  the  President's  Office: 
_.  During  the  absence  of  David  A.  Robertson,  February,  March, 

and  April,  19 14,  the  following  have  kindly  taken  upon  themselves 
the  authority  to  decide  those  matters  not  settled  in  the  President's  Office  in  con- 
nection with  the  subjects  set  opposite  their  names. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  Celebrations,  Correspondence,  Cancellations,  The  Presi- 
dent's Office,  The  President;  News-Letter,  Official  Publications,  Students'  Fund  Society, 
Summer  Quarter,  J.  R.  Angell;  Forman  Fund,  Trevor  Arnett;  Blackfriars  and 
Dramatics,  P.  H.  Boynton;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  F.  D.  Bramhall;  Orchestral  Association, 
/.  H.  Breasted;  Gunsaulus  Collection,  E.  D.  Burton;  Y.M.C.A.  Board,  /.  M.  Coulter; 
Convocation,  Hitchcock  House,  Marshals  and  Aides,  Preachers'  Entertainment,  /.  A . 
Field;  Music  Library,  /.  C.  M.  Hanson;  Chimes,  /.  L.  Laughlin;  Alumni  and 
Magazine,  J.  W.  Linn;  Preachers'  Committee,  Shailer  Mathews;  Reynolds  Club, 
R.  A.  Millikan;   Employment,  /.  F.  Moulds;    "Chicago  Group,"  C.  A.  Paltzer. 

We  understand  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  prohibited  by  federal 
statute. 

Mr.  Stagg  represented  the  University  at  the  meeting  of  the  Football 
Rules  Committee  in  New  York  City  on  February  6  and  7.     No  radical 

changes  were  made.  Coaches  may  no  longer  roam  up  and 
New  Foot  a       ^own  fae  side-lines;    no  players  may  hide  among  the 

substitutes  on  the  side-lines,  in  order  to  emerge  suddenly 
as  the  receiver  of  a  forward  pass;  and  when  an  intended  forward  pass 
has  been  smothered  the  trick  of  deliberately  throwing  the  ball  to  the 
ground  so  that  the  pass  may  be  called  incomplete  and  no  ground  lost  on 
the  play  has  been  penalized  by  the  forfeiture  of  ten  yards.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Last  year  J.  M.  Sheldon  in  Mr.  Stagg's  absence  took  his 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee.     He  pointed  out  the 
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particular  trick  just  spoken  of,  and  urged  legislation.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  amused.  No  such  play  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  East; 
therefore  it  did  not  exist.  Sheldon  cited  a  dozen  instances  of  its  use;  to 
no  avail.  "Well,"  said  he  in  disgust,  "next  fall  you  people  will  have 
discovered  the  possibility,  and  will  make  a  rule;  we'll  have  to  stand  it 
in  the  West  another  year,  I  suppose."  Sure  enough,  last  fall  some 
bright  coach  east  of  the  Alleghenies  saw  his  chance;  others  imitated  the 
fashion;  and  now  behold  the  legislation — a  year  late,  but  better  late 
than  never. 

The  Literary  Monthly  has  reappeared.  One  issue  last  year  seemed 
to  show  an  insufficient  demand  to  justify  continuing  it.    It  has,  however, 

been  reorganized,  and  with  the  February  issue  begins,  it  is 
The  "Chicago  fope^  a  permanent  and  active  career.  The  managing 
M^thf  "  editor  is  Frank  M.  Webster,  '14,  and  the  business  manager, 

W.  Ogden  Coleman,  '14.  The  first  issue,  of  twenty-six 
large  pages,  contains  an  essay,  "Extra  Muros,"  by  Mabel  Delamater, 
'14;  "The  Adventures  of  a  Chinese  Merchant,"  a  sketch  by  R.  H. 
Thompson,  '14;  "Goosie,"  a  story  by  Janet  Flanner,  '16;  and  "The 
Northern  Lights,"  a  one-act  symbolistic  play  by  Roderick  Peattie,  '14, 
and  verse.  Miss  Delamater's  essay  is  unusually  good,  and  Miss 
Planner's  story,  an  amplification  of  a  tragic  incident  narrated  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams  in  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House,  has  skill.  A  poem  by 
Margaret  Rhodes,  '14,  "The  Other,"  is  reprinted  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  business  manager,  Box 
175,  Faculty  Exchange.     Fifty  cents  will  bring  it  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  recent  resignation  of  President  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College, 

Pennsylvania,  recalls  attention  to  a  matter  which  has  a  curious  interest 

for  the  University  of  Chicago.     In  June  last  the  resigna- 

ca  emic  ^^  oj  Rgv  jolin  M   j^ki^  professor  of  philosophy  at 

Lafayette,  was  asked  for  and  received.  An  investigation 
by  the  American  Philosophical  Association  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Professor  Mecklin  had  been  asked  to  leave  because  his  teachings  were 
thought  to  be  at  variance  with  certain  theological  tenets  held  by  the 
Presbyterian  church,  under  the  auspices  of  which  Lafayette  is  con- 
ducted. His  courses  were  based  on  modern  textbooks,  one  of  which 
develops  an  evolutionary  theory  of  religion,  and  his  own  views  were  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  textbooks.  The  particular  interest  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  lies  in  these  textbooks,  three  out  of  four  of  which 
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were  Dewey  and  Tufts's  Ethics,  Angell's  Psychology,  and  Ames's  Psy- 
chology of  Religious  Experience,  all  by  members  of  the  University.  The 
days  of  "  the  thumbscrew  and  the  rack  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  seemed 
to  draw  more  clearly  out  of  the  mists  of  time  as  one  read  of  the  case 
of  Professor  Mecklin;  they  recede  again,  however,  upon  President 
Warfield's  resignation. 

Figures  which  will  appear  in  the  President's  Report  show  that  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  actual  receipts  were  $1,577,026.14, 

and   the   actual   expenditures   $1,576,552.56 — leaving   a 

'         surplus  of  $473 .  58.     Of  the  expenditures  almost  exactly 

three-fourths  were  directly  for  educational  purposes,  and 

one-fourth  for  administration,  including  the  expenses  for  buildings  and 

grounds.     The   figures   are:     For   educational  purposes,   expenditures 

$1,125,044. 98,  or  73 .4  per  cent;  for  general  administration,  $451,107 .  58, 

or  26 . 6  per  cent.    "  Millions  for  de  fence,  but  not  one  cent  for  test-tubes" 

was  the  cry  one  heard  occasionally  last  year.     It  seems  to  have  been 

exceptionally  ill  founded. 


UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE  IN  THE 
WINTER  QUARTER 

Alumni  who  have  been  through  the  grind  and  the  gayety  of  the 
undergraduate  years  at  Chicago  may  be  interested  in  a  resume  of  the 
typical  Winter  Quarter — -the  domestic  third  of  the  year,  in  which  neither 
football  without  nor  the  springtime  joy  of  youth  within  distracts  the 
student  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

Undergraduate  interest  in  the  conduct  of  University  affairs  has 
been  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Honor  Commission  and  in  new 
legislation  concerning  fraternities.  Following  the  adoption  by  the 
Council  of  the  regulations  providing  for  an  Honor  Commission,  and  the 
appointment  of  members  (see  January  issue)  the  Honor  Commission  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  Faculty  at  a  meeting  on  January  31,  and 
is  now  a  recognized  body.  Its  purpose  is  to  pass  upon  all  cases  of  dis- 
honesty in  class  work  which  may  be  reported  to  it.  The  "honor  system," 
in  its  full  significance,  is  by  no  means  in  force.  Examinations  will  as 
heretofore  be  proctored,  and  all  cases  of  dishonesty  discovered  by  the 
Faculty  will  be  handled  by  the  Faculty;  but  the  Commission,  as  the 
representative  of  student  sentiment,  must  have  a  strong  influence. 

Fraternity  legislation  centers  around  the  questions  of  "rushing" 
and  "pledging."  A  committee  of  eleven  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  early  in  January,  after  much  deliberation,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  rules  providing  that  "rushing"  should  be 
confined  to  the  hours  from  12:45  to  8:00  p.m.  on  all  "school"  days 
(the  10: 15  recess  is  excepted);  that  no  fraternity  should  schedule  more 
than  five  appointments  with  any  one  man  in  one  week,  and  not  more 
than  two  in  one  day;  and  that  all  entertainment  shall  be  informal,  and 
within  three  miles  of  the  quadrangles  (this  to  exclude  downtown 
dances,  theater  parties,  and  house-parties).  It  recommended  further 
that  no  high-school  students,  except  Seniors  in  their  second  semester, 
should  be  eligible  to  fraternity  entertainment  of  any  sort,  by  chapters 
or  individuals,  including  alumni.  The  question  of  a  "neutral  zone"  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  in  which  no  student  might  be  rushed, 
was  much  discussed,  but  no  agreement  was  reached.  Specific  further 
action  by  the  University  will  be  taken,  it  is  believed,  to  prevent  rush- 
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ing  of  any  University  High  School  student  at  any  time.  A  recom- 
mendation was  also  made  prohibiting  initiation  of  any  student  with 
less  than  3  majors  of  resident  credit  and  five  grade  points,  instead  of 
three  as  at  present. 

The  organization  of  classes  at  the  University  grows  more  definite 
every  year.  All  four  classes  have  instituted  regular  bi-weekly  class 
luncheons  in  Hutchinson,  which  are  usually  attended  by  from  75  to 
100.  Some  member  of  the  Faculty  speaks,  and  class  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed. The  Senior  class  is  about  to  issue  an  elaborate  address-book, 
giving  both  present  and  permanent  addresses.  The  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  undergraduates  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  instructors  was 
further  shown  by  two  large  meetings — -one  the  women's  dinner  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  and  the  other  the  reception  to  the  President  and  Faculty,  given 
by  the  Reynolds  Club  on  February  5.  At  the  women's  dinner,  held  in 
Hutchinson,  more  than  three  hundred  were  present,  including  about 
sixty  members  of  the  Faculty.  A  playlet,  Facultas  in  urbe,  by  Janet 
Flanner,  '16,  was  presented,  and  there  were  speeches.  The  Reynolds 
Club  reception  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  held  at  the  club- 
house. The  members  of  the  Faculty  were  grouped  by  departments, 
and  marshals  innumerable  managed  the  formalities  of  introduction. 
The  activities  of  the  club,  outside  of  the  usual  series  of  entertainments, 
were  centered  in  the  purchase  of  a  library.  A  committee  on  subscrip- 
tions has  secured  enough,  in  small  sums,  for  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes,  mostly  of  belles-lettres.  Nearly 
all  the  subscriptions  were  from  alumni  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  as 
the  Maroon  has  not  failed  to  point  out;  the  undergraduates  have  been 
backward  in  coming  forward.  Whether  this  means  that  the  library  is 
an  unnecessary  addition  to  those  already  on  the  quadrangles  time  must 
show.  It  is  believed  that  a  collection  of  the  best  current  literature, 
easily  accessible,  will  greatly  stimulate  the  reading  habit  among  the 
men,  and  that  the  idea  that  "literature"  perished  when  Tennyson  died 
and  Thomas  Hardy  ceased  to  •  write  novels  may  be  counteracted. 
Plays,  biography,  and  travels  will  be  heavily  invested  in. 

In  this  connection  the  publication  of  a  new  songbook  may  be  again 
referred  to.  The  book,  which  went  to  the  printer  on  February  5,  will  be 
of  a  form  and  kind  intended  really  to  popularize  the  singable  University 
songs.  Song-writing  at  the  University  never  has  been  a  very  highly 
developed  art,  in  spite  of  the  Blackfriars,  but  some  songs  there  have 
been  worth  preserving;  in  time  they  will  be  haloed  with  tradition.  The 
committee  on  the  songbook,  headed  by  L.  P.  Payne,  '13,  president  of 
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last  year's  glee  club,  has  gone  about  its  business  in  a  systematic  fashion, 
and  the  book  will  be  worth  owning  by  any  alumnus. 

Speaking  of  the  Blackfriars  recalls  their  play  for  the  year.  After 
a  prolonged  competition,  the  committee  chose,  from  seven  offered,  The 
Student  Superior,  by  Samuel  Kaplan,  '14,  and  Leon  Stolz,  '14.  The 
Student  Superior  (of  which  the  title  probably  will  be  changed)  is  a  satire. 
It  is  much  less  conventional  than  any  previous  show,  has  a  solid  and 
clear  plot,  and  is  most  attractive  in  its  lines.  Stolz  is  a  son  of  Rabbi 
Joseph  Stolz,  of  Isaiah  Temple;  he  was  last  year  news  editor  of 
the  Maroon,  and  has  been  identified  with  many  campus  activities. 
Kaplan  was  an  editor  of  the  Literary  Magazine;  he  has  this  year  acted 
as  dramatic  critic  and  reviewer  for  the  Maroon.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
review  of  Mr.  Lovett's  Cowards,  a  review  republished  in  this  issue,  and 
is  probably  the  ablest  undergraduate  writer  in  college.  The  play  will 
have  four  performances,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  May  1,  2,  8, 
and  9.     The  competition  for  the  music  of  the  lyrics  is  now  going  on. 

Intercollegiate  debating  in  the  Winter  Quarter  centered  round  the 
contests  with  Michigan  in  Mandel  and  Northwestern  at  Evanston  on 
Friday,  January  16.  The  question  concerned  the  passage  of  a  minimum- 
wage  law  by  the  state;  constitutionality  being  conceded.  The  affirma- 
tive, represented  by  Chicago,  won  at  Mandel;  it  won  also  at  Evanston, 
where  it  was  represented  by  Northwestern.  Both  decisions  were  unani- 
mous. Chicago's  teams  were:  affirmative,  Arnold  Baar,  Benjamin 
Bills,  and  Harry  Rosenberg,  all  of  the  Law  School,  but  all  graduates 
and  four-year  men  at  Chicago;  negative,  Willard  Atkins,  Leon  Powers, 
and  Ralph  Swanson.  The  attendance  at  Mandel  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  debating  here.  Chicago's  teams,  as  last  year,  were  coached 
by  H.  G.  Moulton,  '07,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  assisted  by 
Professor  Lyman.  A  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Kent  on  the  morning 
before  the  contests,  and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown.  Debating  seems 
on  a  firm  basis  at  Chicago;  but  it  is  more  of  a  Law  School  than  an  under- 
graduate function,  as  is  probably  inevitable. 

The  Maroon  in  the  Winter  Quarter  has  been  operating  under  diffi- 
culties, on  account  of  the  enforced  retirement,  through  illness  or  scholas- 
tic troubles,  of  many  of  its  staff.  The  new  service  has  been  much  as 
usual;  the  editorials  have  been  unusually  good,  much  less  na'ive  and 
colloquial  than  the  usual  mid-western  college  editorial.  The  dramatic 
reviews  have  been  amazingly  good — quite  the  best  published  in  Chicago, 
as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  the  youth  of  their  author.  (Mr.  Hammond  and 
Mr.  Bennett  please  write.)     The  Cap  and  Gown  management  has  also 
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suffered  losses,  but  is  proceeding  successfully  as  usual.  The  Glee  Club, 
under  the  management  of  F.  F.  Self  ridge,  '14,  is  planning  a  second  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  winter  center,  of  course,  on  basket- 
ball and  track.  Basket-ball  to  the  middle  West  is  what  hockey  is  to  the 
East;  skating  is  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  on.  The  team  so  far  has 
been  a  great  disappointment.  Winning  its  first  two  games  by  large 
scores  (Northwestern,  28-10,  and  Iowa,  43-20),  it  then  barely  nosed 
out  Illinois,  12-11,  and  was  defeated  by  Wisconsin,  16-14,  in  Bartlett. 
Some  savage  criticism  of  Mr.  Page's  judgment  followed,  apparently 
unjustified.  Goettler  and  Stegeman  were  started,  Norgren  being  kept 
on  the  side-lines.  Goettler  being  injured,  Norgren  was  sent  in,  and 
proceeded  to  play  brilliantly;  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  done  very 
badly  in  the  Illinois  game,  this  fine  play  was  unexpected.  Again  a 
victory  was  recorded  over  Purdue,  20-15,  after  Purdue  had  led  15-9. 
This  game,  too,  was  poorly  played;  it  was  saved  by  Stevenson,  the 
smallest  man  on  the  squad,  who  went  in  in  the  middle  of  the  second  half 
and  scored  two  baskets  in  three  minutes.  The  five  seem  uneven;  they 
do  not  play  hard  unless  they  are  forced  to,  and  they  throw  wildly.  The 
championship,  rather  expected  at  the  beginning,  seems  to  have  gone  - 
glimmering. 

The  intra-mural  series,  with  eight  teams  entered,  on  February  1 
completed  the  first  half  of  its  schedule  as  follows: 


Teams  Won  Lost  Percentage 

Freshmen  1 7  o  1 ,000 

Law  School 6  1  857 

Freshmen  II 4  3  572 

Sophomores 3  4  428 

Medics 3  4  428 

Juniors 3  4  428 

Seniors 2  5  285 

Divinity o  7  000 

The  second  round  is  now  being  played,  and  will  be  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary. Only  the  first  Freshman  team  and  the  Law  School  team  have 
any  chance  for  victory.  The  Law  School  men  include  Boyle,  '13, 
Catron,  '13,  and  Scofield,  '13,  all  well-known  athletes. 

The  track  team  overwhelmed  Northwestern  on  January  31,  57-29. 
Ward,  '15,  had  the  mumps,  and  could  not  hurdle,  and  Russell,  '16,  will 
not  engage  in  athletics  this  quarter,  so  that  in  the  hurdle-race  North- 
western won;  and  Boyd  fell,  in  the  quarter.     All  the  other  runs  Chicago 
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won,  in  fair  time.  The  chances  for  a  good  team  continue  bright.  By 
way  of  anticipatory  revenge  Northwestern  very  easily  won  the  swimming- 
meet,  January  23,  the  Chicago  swimmers  falling  far  below  their  previous 
form. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  winter  is  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  under  the  "point  system"  governing  the  holding  of  under- 
graduate positions,  not  to  allow  athletes  to  hold  honors  in  other  branches 
of  University  activity.     Membership  on  the  football,  baseball,  or  basket- 
ball teams  counts  seven  points;   and  as  no  student  in  any  quarter  may 
aggregate  more  than  10,  a  special  exception  was  at  first  made  of  athletes 
in  other  fields.     This  exception  has  now  been  withdrawn.     The  result 
is  that  no  athlete  may  be  a  class-officer,  an  editor,  appear  in  a  Black- 
friar  play,  or  otherwise  wear  elective  laurels.     It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  the  result.     The  last  two  Senior  class  presidents  have  been  the 
captains  of  the  track  teams;  indeed  as  one  runs  down  the  list  of  Senior 
class  presidents,  he  finds  a  large  proportion  of  them  athletes.     A  glance 
at  various  college  yearbooks  seems  to  show  that  the  same  condition 
exists  elsewhere.     Still,  if  the  "point  system"  is  to  mean  anything, 
it  must   necessarily  hew   to  the  line.     There  would,  however,  be  an 
amazing  smash  in  Chicago's  athletics  if  the  rule  were  administered  as 
governing  membership  of  more  than  one  athletic  team.     Norgren  plays 
football,  basket-ball,  baseball,  and  puts  the  shot;   Des  Jardien  plays 
football,   basket-ball,   and   high  jumps;   Baumgardner  plays  football, 
basket-ball,     and    baseball;    Shull    plays    football    and    basket-ball, 
and  will  play  baseball;    Gray  plays  football  and  baseball;    Goettler, 
football  and  basket-ball;    Stegeman,  football,  basket-ball,  and  will  run 
the  half-mile;  McConnell,  football,  runs  the  quarter,  and  will  play  base- 
ball;  Boyd,  football,  and  runs  the  quarter.     What  about  these  in  con- 
nection with  the  point  system  ? 

A  petition  signed  by  eight  hundred  men  was  presented  in  February 
to  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  It  asked  that  hereafter  a 
course  in  dancing  be  given  as  part  of  the  required  physical  culture  work; 
and  it  is  said  the  request  is  to  be  granted.  Courses  in  dancing  have 
long  been  allowed  as  part  of  the  work  in  the  women's  department. 


THE  FRATERNITIES  AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Herewith  are  published  the  comparative  scholarship  records  of  the 
various  fraternities  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1913.  The  rank  of  the 
various  chapters  for  the  same  quarter  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison.    The  grand  total  averages  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  I 


Membership 


Pledges 


Pledges  Eli- 
gible at  End 
of  Quarter 


Grade   Points 
per  Member 


Grade   Points 
per  Pledge 


Average 
for  All 


1912. 
I9I3- 


194 
223 


146 
152 


106 
99 


2.15 
2.30 


2.06 
1.68 


2. 10 
2.05 


The  one  obvious  deduction  from  these  figures  is  that  something  was 
radically  wrong  with  the  scholarship  of  the  pledged  men:  152  pledged, 
only  99  eligible,  although  eligibility  requires  only  a  total  of  three  grade- 
points,  a  C—  average,  which  if  persisted  in  for  three  quarters  is  low 
enough  to  exclude  a  man  from  college!  Phi  Kappa  Psi  pledges  7  and 
initiates  3;  Sigma  Chi  pledges  7  and  initiates  2;  and  Delta  Tau  Delta 
pledges  11  and  initiates  3.  Of  the  sixteen  Freshmen  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  their  first  quarter  for  poor  work,  eleven  were  fraternity  pledges. 
Of  the  remaining  141  pledges,  29,  or  20  per  cent,  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion. The  pledges  of  only  nine  chapters  averaged  C.  Reasoning  from 
experience,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  of  these  141  pledges  who  were  allowed 
to  remain  at  least  thirty  will  be  dismissed  in  March  or  in  June.  The 
situation  is  more  serious  than  last  year ;  it  is  more  serious  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  University.  Not  only  "rushing"  is  to  blame,  of 
course.  The  men  who  pledge  to  fraternities  are,  speaking  broadly,  the 
men  who  have  had  a  "good  time"  in  preparatory  school.  They  go  on 
having  it  here — for  about  three  months:  then  "that  two-handed  engine 
at  the  door,"  which  is  symbolized  by  the  Recorder  and  the  Deans, 
"stands  ready  to  strike  once,  and  strike  no  more."  After  the  rushing  is 
over,  and  the  Three-Quarters  Club  has  gathered  up  its  fragments,  the 
upper  classmen  urge  hard  work;  but  the  mischief  is  done.  No  man 
nowadays  who  runs  a  quarter  on  the  track  can  loaf  in  his  first  furlong 
and  expect  to  finish  near  the  leaders;  no  more  can  any  student  loaf  in 
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his  first  month  and  expect  to  pass  his  quarter's  work.  The  new  fraternity 
legislation  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  Magazine  will  help;  but  only  a 
solidly  established  tradition  of  hard  work  from  the  start  can  accomplish 
much. 

Notable  advances  in  scholarship  rank  are  those  of  Chi  Psi  from  six- 
teenth to  fifth,  Kappa  Sigma  from  seventeenth  to  eighth,  Sigma  Nu 
from  fourteenth  to  seventh,  and  Delta  Sigma  Phi  from  tenth  to  third. 
Declines  as  sharp  are  those  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  from  ninth  to  eighteenth 
(Delta  Tau  Delta  was  first  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1911),  Sigma 
Chi  from  sixth  to  sixteenth,  and  Beta  Theta  Pi  from  first  to  eleventh. 
These  variations  are  of  course  to  some  extent  accidental.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  accident  that  keeps  Alpha  Tau  Omega  and  Delta  Upsilon 
steadily  near  the  top,  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  as  steadily  near  the  bottom. 
It  should  be  noted  in  the  figures  which  follow  that  all  law  students  are 
omitted,  their  grades  not  being  accessible  at  this  time. 

TABLE  II 

Fraternities  in  the  Order  of  Their  Rank  in  Scholarship 
Autumn  Quarter,  1913 


Fraternity 


E 

3 

3 
< 

a 

id 


e. 

B 
3 

3 
< 


Cfl 

u 

<u 

X) 

'—<    c 

o  1» 

&^ 
be 

%  "  3 


"_■    CD 

as 

Ph 


«-> 

.g 

~£< 

tn0"O 
id  nj 
I-  )h 

< 


o 


E 


o 


bo 


o 


■J2& 

«  ° 

s 


x\lpha  Tau  Omega .  .  . 

Delta  Upsilon 

Delta  Sigma  Phi 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Chi  Psi 

Beta  Phi 

Sigma  Nu 

Kappa  Sigma 

Psi  Upsilon 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma. .  .  . 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon . 
Phi  Gamma  Delta.  .  . 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Sigma  Chi 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Delta  Tau  Delta 


2 

3 
10 

8 
16 

New 
14 
17 

4 
13 

1 

5 

7 
11 
12 

6 
15 

9 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 


22 

67 
18 
92 

43 
60 
72 
2.72 
2.04 
2-35 
2-53 
2.58 
2.24 
2.01 
1.66 
1 .  70 
1.49 
1.48 


2.  21 
2.88 

3-ii 
1.78 

2-45 
2.00 
98 


1. 65 
•36 

■  74 

.27 

38 
.70 

°5 
00 

57 
20 
81 


2.77 
2-75 
2-54 

251 
2.41 
1.82 

2-37 

19 

16 

104 

102 

06 

04 

02 

83 
1.65 
1.38 
1 .  10 


C+ 
C+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c 

c- 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c- 

c- 

c- 

c- 


10 

12 

10 

17 
15 

6 
II 

9 

22 

14 
15 
9 
17 
19 


12 
9 


6 

6 

10 

8 

3 
10 

9 
11 

9 
9 

7 
10 

5 
8 

7 

7 

11 


5 

5 

All 

8 

7 

1 

7 
5 
8 
8 
6 

3 

8 

All 

7 
2 

3 
3 


Lincoln  House 

Washington  House. 


3.68 
2.68 


2-54 
2.85 


318 
2-73 


B- 

C+ 


10 
12 


7 
4 


t  c 


COWARDS" 


[Cowards,  a  play  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  professor  of  English,  was  presented  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Stock  Company  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theater  on  January  13,  and  ran  for 
two  weeks.  It  was  variously  reviewed,  on  the  whole  in  a  somewhat  puzzled  spirit. 
The  best  review  appeared  in  the  Maroon,  on  January  17;  it  was  written  by  Samuel 
Kaplan,  Chicago,  '14,  and  is  here  given  in  full.] 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Mr.  Lovett's  play,  Cowards,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  truest  and  most  unpleasant 
plays  of  its  type,  and  because  of  its  truth  and  unpleasantness  one  of  the 
most  powerful.  The  theme,  in  general,  is  that  of  The  Blindness  of  Virtue, 
the  necessity  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  regard  to  matters  of  sex; 
but  whereas  in  the  English  play,  the  evils  resulting  from  ignorance  are 
hinted  at  and  a  happy  ending  makes  the  play  a  palatable  stage  enter- 
tainment, in  Mr.  Lovett's  play  the  situation  is  faced  fearlessly  and 
honestly,  and  the  resulting  tragedy  leaves  the  audience  sick  with  the 
very  horror  of  it. 

A  high-school  boy  and  girl,  through  ignorance,  take  the  almost 
inevitable  step  that  their  careless  intimacy  leads  to.  The  girl,  discover- 
ing that  she  is  to  become  a  mother,  is  filled  with  dread  of  the  discovery 
and  the  approaching  ordeal.  She  deliberately  cuts  her  finger  to  see  if  she 
can  stand  the  pain  of  childbirth.  She  betrays  her  secret  to  a  music 
teacher  whom  she  met  at  a  dance  and  with  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love, 
and  his  advice  is  that  she  preserve  her  respectability  by  submitting  to  an 
illegal  operation.  But  she  comes  to  desire  the  baby,  and  at  first  dis- 
misses the  proposal,  although  she  is  afraid  to  let  her  condition  be  known. 
Her  mother  suspects,  finally,  but  refuses  to  face  the  facts  because  she 
fears  the  father's  anger  and,  presumably,  the  small-town  scandal.  The 
brother,  too,  discovers  the  truth,  but  his  instinct  is  to  knock  the  man 
down.  To  his  sister  he  can  give  no  help.  Then  she  confesses  to  the 
preacher,  but  that  sanctimonious  soul,  face  to  face  with  a  genuine  crisis, 
flies  away  from  it  in  terror.  Alone  and  helpless,  then,  she  decides  to 
submit  to  the  operation. 

The  fourth  act,  probably  the  most  harrowing  act  to  be  seen  on  the 
stage,  opens  with  her  return  from  the  operation,  leaning,  pale  and  weak, 
on  the  arm  of  the  "doctor,"  a  bustling,  business-like  woman.  The 
mother  and  brother  are  told  that  she  has  been  knocked  down  by  a  street- 
car and  must  have  rest.     Once  in  the  room,  the  girl  locks  herself  in,  and 
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those  standing  without,  hearing  her  moans,  are  helpless.  A  terrified 
lot  they  are,  the  mother,  the  brother,  the  abortionist,  the  high-school  boy, 
the  music  teacher,  and  the  minister,  each  knowing  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  locked  door  and  each  afraid,  even  in  the  face  of  the  crisis,  to 
admit  the  truth  to  the  others.  The  father,  the  blustering,  noisy  sea 
captain,  comes  in,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  truth  from  him, 
but  he  finally  forces  open  the  door  and  finds  his  daughter  dead. 

The  most  impressive  part  of  the  play  is  its  stern  truth.  Every  city 
and  country  high  school  and  every  coroner's  office  can  repeat  the  story 
that  Cowards  tells,  while  every  one  of  us  has  within  him  a  germ  of  moral 
cowardice  that  makes  him  afraid  to  face  the  facts  of  real  life.  Whether 
or  not  the  moan  of  a  dying  woman  is  fit  material  for  creating  a  dramatic 
effect,  or  whether  Mrs.  Beggs,  the  abortionist,  is  an  agreeable  stage 
figure  or  not  are,  after  all,  matters  of  personal  taste.  Those  who  go  to 
the  theater,  not  so  much  to  be  amused  as  to  get  an  interpretation  of  real 
life,  and  in  this  case  see  life  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  penetration 
of  vision  and  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth,  will  find  in  Cowards  a  thor- 
oughly worthwhile  play. 


THE  OTHER 

I  stand  under  a  blossoming  tree 

And  the  wind  of  the  world  blows  joy  to  me; 

She  stands  deep  in  the  scum  of  things 

And  the  wind  of  the  world  no  beauty  brings. 

If  /  should  stand  in  her  poor  place, 

And  the  wind  of  the  world  blow  cold  on  my  face, 

Should  I  be.  any  purer  than  she — 

Or  as  pure,  maybe  ? 

Margaret  Rhodes,  '14,  in  Chicago  Literary  Monthly 
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The  next  Convocation  Orator.- — -The 
next  Convocation  Orator  at  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  Professor  James  Rowland 
Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  Pro- 
fessor Angell  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
on  Psychology  and  of  Chapters  from 
Modern  Psychology,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Psychology  in  the 
University  for  twenty  years.  The  next 
Convocation,  which  is  the  ninetieth,  will 
be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Quarter, 
March  17. 

Investigation  of  science  teaching. — Otis 
William  Caldwell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  School  of  Education  and 
Dean  of  University  College,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees  during  the  next 
two  months  for  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  South 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  science. 
The  data  thus  collected,  and  material 
which  Professor  Caldwell  himself  has 
been  working  on  for  some  years,  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  bulletin  to  be  issued 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  "The  Teaching  of  Science." 
It  seems  to  many  educators  that  in- 
struction in  science  may  be  much  more 
closely  related  to  science  in  practical  life, 
and  Professor  Caldwell  is  to  study  the 
present  situation  and  its  tendencies  in 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  a  better  education  by  means  of  science. 
Dr.  Caldwell  is  visiting  first  the  univer- 
sity, colleges,  and  high  schools  of  Georgia. 

Dinner  to  the  Faculty  by  women  of  the 
University. — Two  hundred  women  and 
seventy  members  of  the  Faculty  attended 
the  dinner  in  Hutchinson  Hall  given  by 
the  women  of  the  University  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  30.  The  speakers  were 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  who  told 
of  the  completed  plans  for  the  new 
women's  gymnasium;  Associate  Profes- 
sor Elizabeth  Wallace,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance;    Assistant  Professor 


Percy  H.  Boynton,  of  the  Department  of 
English;  and  Dr.  Susan  A.  Ballou,  of  the 
Department  of  Latin.  Miss  Dorothy 
Llewellyn,  of  the  Senior  class,  was  the 
toastmaster.  The  music  was  given  by 
the  University  Orchestra,  the  Women's 
Glee  Club,  and  Miss  Ruth  Agar,  who 
sang  two  solos.  This  was  the  first  dinner 
given  by  the  women  to  the  Faculty,  and 
was  highly  successful  in  promoting  its 
purpose — a  better  acquaintance  between 
the  students  and  the  professors.  The 
men  of  the  University  gave  a  similar 
dinner  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

A  new  form  for  "Modern  Philology." — 
A  change  in  the  form  of  publication  of 
the  journal,  Modern  Philology,  of  which 
Professor  John  M.  Manly,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  is  the  managing 
editor,  will  go  into  effect  on  May  1. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence 
this  journal  has  been  a  quarterly.  It  has 
covered  the  entire  field  indicated  by  the 
title,  including  English,  Germanic,  and 
Romance  philology.  After  the  date 
mentioned  the  journal  will  be  issued 
monthly  except  in  August  and  September. 
Three  numbers  will  be  devoted  to  English 
philology,  three  to  Germanic,  and  three 
to  Romance,  while  the  tenth  number  of 
each  volume  will  be  devoted  to  general 
subjects.  The  following  schedule  has 
been  tentatively  adopted:  May,  English; 
June,  German;  July,  Romance;  October, 
English;  November,  German;  Decem- 
ber, Romance;  January,  English;  Feb- 
ruary, German;  March,  Romance;  and 
April,  General.  The  journal  is  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Professor  Atwood  goes  to  Harvard. — ■ 
Wallace  Walter  Atwood,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiography  and  General 
Geology,  goes  this  month  to  Harvard 
University  as  the  successor  of  William 
M.  Davis,  professor  of  physiography. 
Professor  Atwood,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  that  institution  in 
1903.  In  addition  to  his  regular  work  at 
the  University,  Dr.  Atwood  has  been 
associated  as  geologist  with  the  United 
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States  Geological  Survey,  doing  special 
work  for  two  seasons  in  the  survey  of  the 
Alaska  coal  fields.  He  has  also  been  for 
a  number  of  years  secretary  and  director 
of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 
On  January  28  President  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  gave  a  farewell  reception 
in  honor  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Atwood. 

Contributors  to  the  "Cyclopaedia  of 
Education." — Several  members  of  the 
University  Faculty  have  been  contribu- 
tors to  the  recently  completed  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Education,  edited  by  Dr.  Paul 
Monroe,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1897  for  work  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of 
the  School  of  Education,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Departmental  Editors, 
and  contributed  the  article  on  "Educa- 
tional Psychology";  Professor  James  R. 
Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  is  the  author  of  the  article 
on  "Psychology";  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
who  was  formerly  Director  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division  in  the  University,  con- 
tributed the  two  articles  on  "University 
Extension"  and  "Continuous  Summer 
Sessions";  and  Associate  Professor  Otis 
W.  Caldwell,  of  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any, discussed  the  subject  of  "Botany  in 
the  Schools."  Other  articles  and  their 
contributors  are  as  follows:  "Botany"  by 
Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany;  "Psychology 
of  Writing"  by  Assistant  Professor  Frank 
N.  Freeman,  of  the  School  of  Education; 
"Educational  Aspects  of  Penology"  and 
"Sex  Instruction"  by  Professor  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Practical  Sociology;  "Pedagogy  of  the 
New  Testament"  by  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School; 
and  "Design"  by  Professor  Walter  Sar- 
gent, of  the  School  of  Education. 

Gift  to  the  University  Settlement.- — -The 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement  in  the 
stockyards  district  has  recently  received 
the  generous  gift  of  three  lots  adjoining 
the  Settlement,  the  donors  being  Miss 
Kate  S.  and  Miss  Lucy  M.  Buckingham, 
sisters  of  the  late  Clarence  Buckingham, 
who  was  especially  interested  in  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Settlement  and  one  of 
its  chief  supporters.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  lots  have  been  used  for  flower 


and  vegetable  gardens,  over  eighty  chil- 
dren last  year  being  engaged  in  cultivating 
them.  The  University  Settlement  Board, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  business  admin- 
istration of  the  Settlement,  has  as  its 
president  Professor  Floyd  R.  Mechem, 
of  the  Law  School;  and  Professor  Robert 
A.  Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
is  its  secretary. 

A  University  lecturer  in  the  Philippines. 
— Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  American  History,  has 
been  given  leave  of  absence  by  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  to  visit  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  lecture  before 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  which  meets  in 
Baguio,  the  summer  capital.  Professor 
Shepardson  will  give  courses  in  his  par- 
ticular field  of  American  history  and  in 
the  most  effective  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject.  This  is  Dr.  Shepardson's 
second  visit  to  the  Islands  as  a  lecturer 
before  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  He  is 
expected  to  return  late  in  the  summer. 

Dedication  of  the  "Cap  and  Gown." — 
Dr.  Alonzo  K.  Parker,  for  twelve  years 
Recorder  of  the  University  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  first 
decade  of  the  University's  existence,  will 
have  the  honor  of  having  the  annual 
student  publication,  the  Cap  and  Gown, 
dedicated  to  him  this  year.  Dr.  Parker 
has  been  since  1901  Professorial  Lecturer 
on  Modern  Missions  in  the  Divinity 
School,  was  for  several  years  head  of 
Hitchcock  House,  and  has  been  recently 
a  trustee  of  Vassar  College.  He  sailed 
early  this  month  for  a  visit  to  Italy  and 
other  Mediterranean  countries. 

The  University  Preachers.- — -The  Uni- 
versity Preachers  for  February  include 
Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  E.  L.  Powell,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Rev.  C.  E.  Jefferson,  of  New 
York  City.  On  the  first  two  Sundays 
in  March  Rev.  J.  E.  White,  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  will  be  the  speaker,  and  Presi- 
dent Albert  Parker  Fitch,  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  be  the  Convocation 
Preacher  on  March  15. 

New  books  by  members  of  the  Romance 
Department. — Professor  William  A.  Nitze, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages   and   Literatures,   and  Asso- 
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ciate  Professor  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  of  the 
same  department,  have  prepared  a  little 
book  of  especial  interest  to  students  and 
teachers  of  French,  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
under  the  title  of  The  French  Verb:  Its 
Forms  and  Tense  Uses.  It  is  intended' 
to  facilitate  mastery  of  the  French  verb 
by  associating  in  the  student's  memory 
those  tenses  which  are  actually  related  in 
form.  Illustrative  material,  when  quoted , 
is  drawn  from  standard  nineteenth- 
century  authors. 

Assistant  Professor  Henri  C.  E.  David, 
also  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  has  recently 
completed  a  volume  in  French,  entitled 
Chez  Nous.  It  is  a  French  first  reader, 
with  practical  hints  on  syntax  and  idiom, 
and  the  author  has  taken  the  view 
throughout  that  not  the  single  word  but 
the  word-group  is  the  true  unit  of  speech. 
The  book  presents  in  an  intimate  way 
the  life  of  a  Parisian  boy.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  made 
an  address  at  the  banquet  given  in  New 
York  City  on  the  evening  of  January  23 
by  the  Eastern  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University,  and  also  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Education  Board.  On 
Januarys  27  he  presided  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago,  in  honor  of 
the  Earl  of  Kintore,  who  is  in  this  country 
to  promote  interest  in  the  celebration  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  President  Judson  also  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  given  to  the 
Faculty  by  the  women  of  the  University 
on  January  30. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Ostwald,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  delivered  in  Kent 
Theater  during  the  first  week  in  February 
a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
"Colloidal  Chemistry."  All  the  lectures 
were  given  in  the  evening  and  had  a  large 
attendance. 

Associate  Professor  James  Westfall 
Thompson,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
was  recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  which  meets  this  year 
in  Chicago.  The  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  Professor  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Associate  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson,  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 


can Societies  for  Experimental  Biology 
which  were  recently  held  in  Philadelphia, 
and  gave  a  demonstration  in  the  medical 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  a  hunger-testing  machine  de- 
vised by  himself.  Professor  Carlson  is 
secretary  of  the  American  Physiological 
Society  and  associate  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physiology. 

Assistant  Professor  Bertram  G.  Nelson, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
is  conducting  a  course  in  effective  public 
speaking  for  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Society.  Among 
the  prominent  women  of  the  city  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  work  are  Mrs. 
Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Aldis, 
and  Mrs.  William  McCormick  Blair. 
The  course  will  continue  ten  weeks. 

"Should  purpose  ever  take  precedence 
over  aesthetics  in  the  drama?"  was  the 
subject  of  a  debate  held  on  January  30 
in  Fullerton  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Drama  League 
of  Chicago.  Professor  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
whose  new  drama  Cowards  was  recently 
presented  in  Chicago,  supported  the 
affirmative  of  the  question.  Maurice 
Browne,  director  of  the  Little  Theater, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  for  the  negative. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Civic  League  a  series  of  lectures  on 
woman  suffrage  is  being  given  in  Lexing- 
ton Hall  during  the  Winter  Quarter  by 
Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  include,  "The 
Significance  and  Formalities  of  the 
Ballot,"  "Issues  Involved  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Vote,"  "Issues  Involved  in  the 
Township  and  County  Vote,"  and  "The 
Vote  for  Presidential  Electors  and  the 
Powers  Conferred  by  the  New  Law  Vote." 

"Praxiteles"  was  the  subject  of  an 
illustrated  lecture,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Archaeological  Society, 
in  Haskell  Museum  on  February  6  by 
Professor  Herbert  Richard  Cross,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  of  New  York  City, 
gave  a  lecture  to  a  large  audience  in 
Haskell  Museum  on  January  26  on  the 
subject  of  "How  New  York  City  Got 
Her  Playgrounds." 

The  Southern  Club  of  the  University 
gave  a  reception  and  dance  in  the  Rey- 
nolds Club  Theater  on  the  evening  of 
January  24  in  commemoration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  General  Robert  E. 
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Lee.  Professor  William  Edward  Dodd, 
of  the  Department  of  History,  gave  an 
address  on  the  character  and  services  of 
General  Lee. 

Associate  Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of 
the  Department  of  Practical  Theology 
in  the  Divinity  School,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Progressive  party  for  alder- 
man from  the  Sixth  Ward  of  Chicago  and 
has  accepted  the  nomination.  Professor 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science,  is  an  alderman  from 
the  Seventh  Ward  of  the  city,  having 
already  served  one  term. 

Professor  Robert  Herrick,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  has  become  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  his  first  contribution 
being  a  criticism  of  Galsworthy's  Dark 
Flower  and  Wells's  Passionate  Friends. 
Professor  Herrick  will  write  under  the 
heading  of  "The  By-Products  of  a 
Novelist."  The  list  of  his  own  novels 
has  now  reached  a  dozen  or  more,  among 
the  best  known  being  The  Common  Lot, 
Their  Child,  The  Master  of  the  Inn,  and 
Together.  His  most  recent  novels  have 
been  The  Healer  and  His  Great  Adventure. 
Last  year  the  Chicago  Theater  Society 
produced  Mr.  Herrick's  first  play,  The 
Maternal  Instinct. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in- 
clude the  following: 

Barnard,  Professor  Edward  E.:  "Dark 
Regions  in  the  Sky  Suggesting  an  Ob- 
scuration of  Light"  (with  two  plates), 
Astrophysical  Journal,  December,  1913. 


Breasted,  Professor  James  H.:  "The 
Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East" 
(with  remarks  on  Western  Asia,  by 
D.  D.  Luckenbill),  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
January. 

Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.:  "The 
Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Books,"  IV  (with  Fred  Merri- 
field),  Biblical  World,  December,  1013; 
"Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  II.  JTH, 
T0B3,  and  "TOS  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,"  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
January. 

Case,  Associate  Professor  Shirley  J.: 
"Christianity  and  the  Mystery  Re- 
ligions," Biblical  World,  January. 

Goodspeed,  Associate  Professor  Edgar 
J.:  "The  Freer  Gospels,"  American 
Journal   of   Theology,   January. 

Johnson,  Principal  Franklin  W.:  "The 
Problems  of  Boyhood,"  Biblical  World, 
January. 

Luckenbill,  Dr.  Daniel  D.:  "The  Hit- 
tites,"  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
January. 

Myers,  Professor  George  W.:  "A  Plan 
for  Testing  Methods  of  Teaching 
Secondary  Mathematics,"  School  Re- 
view, February. 

Smith,  Associate  Professor  J.  M.  P.: 
"The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Modern  Scholarship,"  III,  IV,  Bib- 
lical World,  December,  1913,  January, 
1914;  "The  Deuteronomic  Tithe," 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  January. 

Wood,  Associate  Professor  Francis  A.: 
"Germanic  Etymologies,"  Modem 
Philology,  January. 
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News  from  the  classes. — 

1 891 

James  H.  Davis  (D.B.  '91),  formerly, 
of  Dan  vers,  111.,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  pastor-at-large  for  the  state  of 
Colorado  and  is  living  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

1894 

Edwin  H.  Lewis  has  issued,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Caleb  Lewis,  a  book,  of 
fairy  tales. 

Ella  Lonn  is  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
search work  of  the  Congressional  Union 
Committee  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association,  at  Washington. 

1897 
William    R.    Bishop    is   head    of    the 
Normal  Department  in  the  Kern  County 
High  School  at  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

1901 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America  held  in 
Montreal  January  3,  19 14,  Professor  F. 
W.  Shipley,  of  Washington  University, 
was  elected  president. 

C.  J.  Bushnell  is  president  of  Pacific 
University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  Virgil 
V.  Phelps  (A.M.  '04,  B.D.  '07)  has  been 
appointed  executive  clerk  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  to  succeed  James  H. 
Kelley  (ex-'o3).  Mr.  Phelps  has  been  for 
the  past  three  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Mr.  Kelley  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at 
Gunnison,  Colo. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson  (Ph.D.),  president 
of  the  Eastern  Alumni  Association,  had 
a  very  interesting  article  in  the  December 
18  issue  of  the  Independent,  entitled  "A 
Strange  Visitor  at  School."  It  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated;  but  its  funda- 
mental idea,  ironically  insinuated,  is  the 
failure  of  our  schools  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  modern  life. 

1903 

Lynne  J.  Bevan  is  with  Viele,  Black- 
well  &  Buck,  consulting  engineers,  49 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Roy  D.  Echlin  (D.B.  '03)  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to 
accept  the  position  of  president  of  Buena 
Vista  College,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 


John  R.  Macarthur,  Dean  of  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanics, State  College,  N.M.,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  take  that  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Lucy  Rebecca  Watkins  has  left  the 
University  of  California  and  is  now  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Her 
address  is  347  Alma  Street,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

Charles  Francis  Yoder  (D.B.  '03)  is  a 
missionary,  and  also  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  new  University  of  Rio 
Carto,  Rio  Carto,  Argentine,  S.A. 

1904 

Edith  Arnold  has  been  engaged  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  Lake  Geneva  (Wis.) 
High  School  faculty.  Miss  Arnold  will 
teach  geometry  and  algebra. 

1905 

Charles  Shull,  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Kansas,  is 
superintendent  and  secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  of  Louis- 
ville, 531  South  First  Street,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

James  E.  Bell,  who  took  his  Ph.D.  at 
Illinois  last  spring,  has  returned  to  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  as 
instructor  in  chemistry. 

1907 

Harold  Atteridge  is  the  librettist  of 
The  Honeymoon  Express,  now  having  a 
successful  run  at  the  Garrick,  Chicago. 

Clare  Boeke,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  will  make  her  home  at 
Ouray,  Colo.,  for  a  time. 

The  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company  of 
New  York  has  just  published  Heroines 
of  Modem  Religion,  under  the  editorship 
of  Warren  D.  Foster.  It  is  a  companion 
volume  to  Heroines  of  Modem  Progress, 
also  edited  and  largely  written  by  Foster. 
The  present  volume  contains  ten  biog- 
raphies of  women  from  Anne  Hutchinson 
to  Maud  Ballington  Booth.  Two  of 
these  biographies  are  by  Anne  Elizabeth 
Jenkins,  '13  (A.M.).  A  bibliography 
and  a  chronological  outline  showing  the 
relation  of  these  ten  women  to  the  his- 
tory of  religious  activity  in  the  United 
States  are  added.  The  little  histories 
are  all  given  in  a  clear,  friendly  style, 
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with  accuracy  in  respect  to  fact,  but 
with  that  color  of  phrase  which  makes 
reading  easy. 

Mr.  Foster,  since  going  to  Boston  in 
1909  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  has  found  time  for  much 
work  of  sociological  and  economic  inter- 
est, besides  his  writing.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Homestead  Commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  arranged  for  the  elaborate 
"City  and  Town  Planning  Conference" 
called  by  Governor  Foss  last  November 
18  and  19. 

(Mrs.)  Marian  Milne  Hall,  president 
of  the  Indianapolis  Alumni  Club,  lives 
at  the  corner  of  35th  and  Meridian 
streets,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Roy  Wilson  Merrifield  (D.B.  '07)  is 
chaplain  at  the  Indiana  Reformatory, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

(Dr.)  Oscar  Riddle  (Ph.D.)  is  now  at 
the  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  NY. 

Lucille  Rochlitz  is  a  teacher  of  Latin 
and  mathematics  in  the  Carl  Schurz 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Calvin  K.  Staudt  (Ph.D.,  '07)  is  teach- 
ing college  and  academy  Bible  in  Whit- 
worth  College  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  this 
year,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  pastor  of 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 

Clarence  G.  Yoran  is  practicing  law 
with  the  firm  of  Yoran  &  Yoran,  Man- 
chester, Iowa. 

1908 

Alga  C.  Anderson  is  teaching  at  Pekin, 
111. 

Robert  E.  Buchanan  (Ph.D.),  professor 
of  bacteriology,  Iowa  State  College,  has 
recently  published  in  conjunction  with 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  Household  Bacteriology, 
from  the  press  of  Macmillan  Company. 

J.  C.  Stephenson  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  as  in- 
structor in  zoology. 

Milo  M.  Quaife  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society.  He  entered  upon 
his  new  position  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
January  1. 

1909 

Herman  James  (J.D.),  son  of  President 
James  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  made  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  in  which  he  is  adjunct 
professor  of  government. 

H.  O.  Lussky,  for  the  past  year  head 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  the 


University  of  South  Dakota,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  graduate  work  at  Chicago. 

Herbert  Kimmel  is  at  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Edward  L.  McBride  is  traveling  for 
Halsey  &  Co.,  and  makes  his  headquarters 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Clarence  W.  Russell  is  living  at  Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

1910 

Esther  Hall  (Dixon)  writes:  "My  hus- 
band, Karl  Hale  Dixon,  '08,  recently 
disposed  of  his  newspaper  and  publishing 
business  in  Southern  Idaho  and  is  now 
occupying  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in  Hamilton. 
In  this  position  he  accompanied  and 
prepared  the  exhibit  of  Mcintosh  Red 
apples  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  the 
National  Apple  Show  held  in  Spokane 
last  month  and  was  successful  in  carrying 
off  the  highest  award  for  the  most  at- 
tractive display.  He  found  Herbert 
Gaston,  ex-'o6,  located  as  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Spokane  Chronicle  and  Hume 
Young,  ex-'o9,  with  the  Washington 
Power  Co.,  at  Long  Lake,  Wash.  William 
Matthews  of  the  Law  School  is  a  junior 
partner  in  a  large  law  firm,  McCullom, 
Lee  and  Matthews,  and  his  address  is 
the  Spokane  Club.  He  was  in  the  law 
class  of  '08. 

"Edward  McBride,  '09,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Archer  McBride,  ex-' 10,  and  their 
three-months'-old  daughter  have  moved 
to  Minneapolis.  Mr.  McBride  repre- 
sents the  N.  W.  Halsey  Co.,  in  the  North- 
west and  their  address  is  1931  Fremont 
Street,  South. 

"Francis  Harvey  Welling,  '09,  and  his 
wife,  Inez  Jackson  Welling,  ex-' 10,  live 
at  822  Clayton  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  where  he  has  charge  of  a  branch  of 
the  Federal  Sign  Co.  With  Paul  Jud- 
son,  '09,  they  made  a  1,300-mile  auto 
trip  to  Southern  California  in  the  summer. 

"I  may  as  well  add  that  I  have  had 
some  small  success  in  magazine  work,  my 
most  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  McCall's  Magazine,  a  story 
of  the  centralized  school  system  as  em- 
ployed in  Southern  Idaho." 

Charles  Brookover  (Ph.D.),  professor 
of  history  and  embryology  in  the  medical 
department  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, was  made  president  of  the  American 
Microscopical  Society  at  its  meeting  at 
Atlanta  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Frederick  G.  Henke,  (Ph.D.)  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  education, 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon, 
has  an  article  in  the  January  number  o  f 
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the  Monist,  on  "Wang  Yang  Ming,  a 
Chinese  Idealist,"  a  result  of  research 
work  in  Chinese  philosophy  while  at  the 
University  of  Nanking,  Nanking,  China. 

Grace  Eaton  Hauk  is  editorial  assist- 
ant of  Rate  Research,  published  by  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  at 
1610  Commercial  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Tojiro  Katakura  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Kwantong  Government  in 
August,  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan,  at  Tokyo,  one  of  the 
chartered  banks  of  Japan. 

David  B.  Anderson  has  accepted  an 
appointment  on  the  house  staff  of  Mt. 
Sinai  hospital,  New  York  City.  He  was 
resident  physician  at  the  Robert  Garrett 
hospital  in  Baltimore  last  summer;  since 
then  he  has  been  practicing  in  Bingham, 
Utah. 

Lee  I.  Knight  is  plant  physiologist  of 
the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  He  will  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  quarters  in  West  Virginia. 

Ruth  E.  Leggett  is  teaching  this  year 
at  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

David  R.  Moore  (Ph.D.  '10)  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  European  history  at  Oberlin 
University. 

Madeleine  Pfeiffer  is  teaching  in  the 
Lewisburg  Seminary,  Lewisburg,  Va. 

Orville  R.  Post  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  of  King  College  at  Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Rudolph  L.  Sauerhering  is  attending 
the  University  at  Munich,  Germany. 

Emma  S.  Weld  is  teaching  in  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

1911 

Clyde  Brooks,  assistant  professor  of 
physiology  and  pharmacology  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical  School, 
is  planning  the  organization  of  a  research 
laboratory  for  physiological  research  and 
for  the  application  of  physiology  to  clini- 
cal work. 

Henry  Raymond  Brush  (Ph.D.  'n) 
has  accepted  the  position  of  professor 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grank  Forks,  N.D. 

A.  G.  Deaver  is  practicing  law  at 
Hammond,  Ind. 

E.  Olive  Davis  writes  delightfully  from 
the  Chateau  de  Soisy,  Etiolles,  France, 
concerning  the  school  founded  there  by 
H.  P.  Williamson,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  French  at  the  University, 
which  she  says  is  attracting  wide  atten- 
tion in  France  and  elsewhere.    A  cordial 


invitation  is  extended  to  all  alumni  to 
visit  the  school  whenever  they  are  in 
Paris. 

Walter  C.  Eells  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Whit- 
more  College,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  take  a 
position  on  the  mathematics  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Alice  Greenacre  has  just  issued  a  Hand- 
book for  the  Women  Voters  of  Illinois, 
edited  by  Miss  Sophonisba  Breckinridge. 

John  M.  Houghland  is  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness at  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Esmond  R.  Long  is  temporarily  at 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

William  H.  Olds,  Jr.,  is  an  interne  in 
the  New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Preston  D.  Richards  (LL.B.  'n), 
formerly  assistant  solicitor,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  practicing 
law  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ralph  E.  Root  (Ph.D.  'n),  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  take  charge  of 
the  postgraduate  course  in  mathematics 
and  mechanics  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.  He  expects  to  com- 
mence his  work  at  Annapolis  February  1. 

John  G.  Sinclair,  who  has  been  doing 
research  work  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  gone 
to  Colombia,  S.A.,  expecting  to  return 
to  Tucson  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
coming  to  Chicago  next  November. 

Laura  Wilder  (Mrs.  Laurance  Simpson), 
living  in  Avon,  Kentucky,  was  examining 
a  shotgun  on  the  morning  of  February 
22,  when  the  weapon  exploded,  injuring 
her  so  seriously  that  she  died  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Tilden  H.  Stearns  (Law  'n)  is  attorney 
for  the  Illinois  Traction  System;  his 
address  is  3725  North  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

1012 

M.  A.  Brannon,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
head  of  the  biology  department  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  has  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  and  will  take  up  his  duties  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

A  son  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warder  C.  Allee  (Marjorie  Hill)  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  where  Dr.  Allee  is  in- 
structor in  zoology.  Mrs.  Allee  writes 
the  Magazine,  at  least  once  a  year,  letters 
of  friendliness  which  are  cherished  among 
its  principal  assets. 

Edmund  V.  Cowdry  (Ph.D.  '12)  is 
associate  instructor  of  anatomy  at  Johns 
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Hopkins  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  Eleanor  Dement  is  an  instructor  at 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

James  E.  Dymond  is  farming  near 
Lake  Zurich,  111. 

Carl  H.  Lambach  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  law  offices  of  Bollinger  & 
Block  and  opened  an  office  of  his  own  in 
suite  401,  Security  Building,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Joseph  G.  Masters,  principal  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  High  School,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Edu- 
cational Association. 

Samuel  Quigley  has  accepted  a  position 
at  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Gertrude  R.  Schottenfels  is  teaching 
in  Boise,  Idaho.  Her  address  is  1012 
Jefferson  Street. 

Ernest  L.  Scott,  formerly  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  instructor  in  physiology  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1913 

Thomas  L.  Ballenger  is  head  of  the 
History  Department  in  the  Ft.  Smith 
High  School,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Ernest  W.  Burgess  (Ph.D.  '13)  re- 
signed his  position  as  professor  of  history 
and  sociology  in  Toledo  University  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 

William  F.  Clarke  is  director  of  peda- 
gogy and  practice  teaching  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Minot,  N.D. 

David  Tillinghast  Grey  is  a  clergyman 
at  Breckenridge,  Minn. 

Dr.  Julia  Jessie  Taft,  who  took  her 
Doctor's  degree  last  summer,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
Bedford  Institution  at  Bedford  Hills, 
N.Y.,  for  four  years. 

Loyal  G.  Tillotson  is  teaching  history 
and  physiography  in  the  Moline  (111.) 
High  School. 

Derwent  Whittlesey  is  singing  in  the 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  choir,  while 
continuing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1014 

Arthur  R.  Robinson  is  practicing  law 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Engagements. — 

Paul  Vincent  Harper,  '08,  J.D.  '13, 
and  Isabel  Vincent.  Paul  Harper  is  the 
second  son  of  William  Rainey  Harper, 
first  president  of  the  University;  Miss 
Vincent  is  the  elder  daughter  of  George 
E.  Vincent,  formerly  dean  of  the  faculties 


here,  now  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  engagement  is  there- 
fore of  unusual  interest  to  University 
people.  Paul  Harper  was  graduated 
from  the  University  at  nineteen,  studied 
Semitics  for  some  time  with  his  uncle, 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper,  and  then  took 
up  the  study  of  law;  after  work  both 
here  and  at  Harvard,  he  returned  to 
Chicago  for  his  degree,  receiving  it  in 
19 13  with  high  honors.  After  a  rapid 
trip  around  the  world,  he  entered  in  the 
fall  the  law  offices  of  Holt,  Sidley,  and 
Cutting,  at  5  La  Salle  Street.  While  in 
college  he  was  a  crack  swimmer,  and 
took  part  in  the  productions  of  the 
Blackfriars.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
Miss  Vincent  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  191 2;  since  her  graduation  she 
has  been  living  in  Minneapolis  with  her 
parents,  at  1005  N.  Fifth  Street.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Charles  Harrison  Storms,  '05,  and 
Grace  Bertha  Scott  of  5835  Drexel 
Avenue.  Mr.  Storms  is  instructor  in  the 
Insular  Normal  School  and  a  member 
of  the  Columbia  and  Quill  clubs  of 
Manila.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Edith  Alice  Jackson,  '12,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  4329 
Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  Samuel 
D.  O'Neal  of  Winchester,  Va.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  early  in  February. 

William  P.  MacCracken,  '09,  and 
Susan  Dickson,  of  Henderson,  Ky. 
"Bill"  needs  no  introduction  to  recent 
alumni.  If  all  his  friends  sent  him  wed- 
ding presents  his  entire  income  from  the 
practice  of  law  would  have  to  go  for 
storage.  

Marriages. — ■ 

Grace  Kendrick  Rigby,  '02,  to  Edward 
R.  Cameron.  They  live  at  700  S. 
McLean  boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Doris  Morgan,  '09,  to  Frank  J.  Scott. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  are  living  at  6630 
Langley  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Alice  F.  Lee,  'n,  to  Frederick  C. 
Loweth,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loweth  live  at  145 1  East  52d  Street, 
Chicago. 

Alice  Wise  Kantrowitz,  '12,  to  Fred 
C.  Lebbenbaum,  on  November  25  at 
Chicago.  They  live  at  5508  East  End 
Avenue. 

Mary  Eliza  Clarke,  '13,  to  William 
Murray  Seaton  of  Glasgow,  in  August. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Shanghai, 
China. 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Loyal  Alumni,  attention!  The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Uni- 
versity approved  of  the  program  drawn  up  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the  reunion  in  June,  so 
~£s   a  that  now  we  shall  have,  as  planned,  three  days  of  cele- 

bration. Some  of  the  undergraduate  affairs  have  been 
moved  backward  and  some  forward,  and  the  stage  is  ours.  The 
celebration  will  begin  on  the  evening  of  June  4  with  class  and  depart- 
mental reunions  and  dinners.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  which  M.  Alvin  Kramer  is  chairman.  Friday  night  the  main  attrac- 
tion will  be  the  All-University  Sing,  in  which  will  be  represented  not 
only  fraternities  but  as  many  different  kinds  of  organizations  as  possible. 
The  "Sing"  will  be  preceded  by  fraternity  reunions  at  the  various  houses 
and  followed  by  an  informal  reception  in  Hutchinson  Court,  the  different 
reunion  classes  acting  as  hosts — with  possibly  booths  for  headquarters. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  an  informal  dance. 

At  last  we  have  secured  what  we  have  long  wanted — an  Alumni  Day. 
Saturday,  June  6,  will.be  "our"  day.  Postals  have  already  been  sent 
out  announcing  a  business  meeting  for  10 :  00  a.m.  in  Haskell.  One  of  the 
principal  items  of  business  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  new  constitution. 
This  constitution  will  be  printed  for  your  perusal  in  a  later  number  of 
the  Magazine.  At  12:00,  the  alumnae  will  have  their  annual  luncheon 
and  program.  One  o'clock  will  see  us  all  on  Stagg  Field  for  the  annual 
Conference  Meet.  We  are  hoping  for  a  special  section  in  the  grand- 
stand. The  day,  as  planned  so  far,  will  conclude  with  the  men's  supper 
and  smoker.1 

1  Monday,  June  8,  instead  of  being  Senior  Day,  will  be  known  as  "College  Day," 
with  exercises  under  the  direction  of  the  undergraduates,  the  reception  of  the  women's 
houses,  and  the  President's  reception.    Tuesday  will  be  convocation  day. 

US 
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One  of  the  many  things  with  which  the  Executive  Committee  has 
been  much  concerned  this  year  is  the  new  constitution.  Among  other 
changes,  it  provides  for  the  admission  of  the  "Ex's"  to  the  Association, 
on  a  basis  of  three  quarters  in  residence  and  nine  majors'  credit.  The 
office  is  securing  as  fast  as  possible  a  mailing  list  of  them,  and  you  can 
assist  materially  by  sending  in  any  addresses  you  may  have. 

Let  me  ask  you — 'and  any  alumni  who  may  read  this  article — are 
you  a  member  and  a  paid-up  member?  Announcements  will  be  sent 
only  to  the  latter  and  you  will  be  eager  to  know  all  about  the  spring 
festivities.  Become  an  active  part.  You  will  receive  not  only  the 
announcements  in  return  for  that  $i .  50  but  the  Magazine  as  well. 

A  new  custom  was  inaugurated  on  Friday,  March  13,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Winter  graduating  class  were  asked  to  meet  in  12A  Cobb,  and 
be  welcomed  into  the  Association.  Mr.  Rudy  Matthews,  class  president, 
presided  and  Mr.  William  MacCracken,  '09,  gave  an  enthusiastic  talk 
about  the  Association,  its  organization  and  purpose.  This  custom  will 
be  continued  with  each  class. 

Did  your  undergraduate  days  mean  anything  to  you  ?    Does  your 

heart  beat  any  faster  when  you  see  the  Old  Maroon?    Do  you  know 

where  your  classmates  are  ?    Would  you  like  to  see  them  and  renew  your 

"dear  old  college  days"?    Then  begin  to  make  your  plans  for  next 

June.     We  shall  look  for  you. 

Agnes  R.  Wayman,  President 


Elsewhere  in  the  Magazine  will  be  found  the  address  of  Dean  James 
Rowland  Angell,  Orator  of  the  Ninetieth  Convocation,  on  "The  Uni- 
versity  Today."  Professor  Angell  received  the  degree 
Convocation  of  AB-  from  Michigan  in  1890  and  of  A.M.  in  1891; 
Orator  and  the  studied  for  a  year  at  Harvard,  and  another  year  in 
Convocation  Germany,  went  to  Minnesota  for  yet  another  year,  and 
Address  faen  in  1894  came  to  Chicago,  as  Assistant  Professor 

of  Experimental  Psychology.  He  is  here  still;  but  his  full  title  now  is 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science.  Son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  college  admin- 
istrators in  the  United  States,  President-Emeritus  J.  B.  Angell  of 
Michigan,  he  is  an  illustration  of  the  common-sense  of  eugenics,  or 
else  he  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule  that  great  men's  sons  are 
seldom  notable — whichever  you  choose.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  man  of 
scholarship,  administrative  ability,  and  good  fellowship,  as  well  as  one 
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of  the  best  speakers  who  ever  huddled  225  words  into  a  minute.  His 
address,  of  which  exigencies  of  space  allow  us  to  print  only  half  in  this 
issue,  he  advised  the  Magazine  to  print  in  resume.  But  the  editor  went 
over  it  with  great  care,  and,  except  for  a  paragraph  here  and  there,  he 
could  find  nothing  to  leave  out.  It  is  all  definite,  all  full  of  just  the 
information  the  alumnus  and  alumna  want,  and  so  it  is  to  be  given  here 
in  full,  with  the  urgent  advice  to  read  every  word  of  it,  at  the  risk  of 
your  eyes. 

A  letter  elsewhere  printed  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  previ- 
ously been  rejoiced  over  by  the  Magazine:   that  at  least  one  alumnus 
of  the  old  University  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 

oncerning     e  ^ere  have  been  as  many  as  three  at  once.     But  the 
Xrustccs 

notable  omission  to  which  the  Magazine  has  regularly 

called  attention  has  been  of  members  of  the  alumni  of  the  present 

University.    The  alumni  will  not  forget  that  14  of  the  21  on  the  Board 

must  be  Baptists,  and  that  comparatively  few  of  our  alumni  body  are  of 

that  denomination.     Nor  will  they  need  to  be  told  that  the  question 

of  including  alumni  members  in  the  Board  is  one  which  has  interested 

both  the  Board  itself  and  the  President  of  the  University  very  deeply 

for  some  time.    A  letter  from  the  President  to  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 

stating  these  facts  in  some  detail,  however,  was  most  welcome,  and 

seemed  to  point  forward  to  action  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  current  quarter  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation formed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  closer  acquaintance 

the  graduate  students.  There  are  many  Departmental 
e    T  Ua  6    Clubs,  of  course,  already,  and  in  each  department  exists  a 

strong  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps.  But  the  new  club  is 
interdepartmental;  its  purpose  is  not  to  advance  scholarship,  but  fellow- 
ship. The  first  meeting  was  largely  attended,  the  second  more  largely 
still.  One  who  has  attended  a  good  many  alumni  meetings  is  moved  to 
remark  that  in  his  experience,  outside  of  Chicago,  those  who  have  been 
graduate  students  here,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  received  a  degree, 
are  likely  to  be  present  at  such  meetings,  in  quite  as  large  numbers 
comparatively  as  those  who  have  been  undergraduates  only.  The 
feeling  of  the  graduate  students  for  Chicago,  their  sense  of  identity 
with  its  interests,  is  very  strong.  They  are  an  individualistic  professional 
unorganized  body;  the  undergraduates  are  stronger  sharers  in  the  group- 
instinct,  social,  and  highly  organized.     Even  so,  in  later  years,  those  who 
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have  been  graduate  students  here  are  quite  as  proud  of  their  institution, 
and  perhaps  more  surely  comprehending  of  her  purposes,  than  those 
who  have  been  undergraduates. 

In  the  "University  Record"  of  this  issue  will  be  found  details  of 
three  new  buildings  for  which  ground  has  just  been  broken,  or  is  to  be 

immediately  broken — the  Classics  Building,  Julius  Rosen- 
ree     ew        waid  Hall,  and  Ida  Noyes  Hall.     The  Classics  Building, 

for  which  excavation  has  been  going  on  for  a  month,  is 
separately  described  in  this  issue.  Without  question  the  era  of  con- 
struction which  these  three  buildings  inaugurate  will  be  very  striking. 
When  they  are  completed  the  appearance  of  the  quadrangles  will  again 
be  entirely  altered  and  improved.  As  the  years  go  on  the  wisdom  which 
organized  the  architecture  of  our  new  University  into  a  unit  makes  itself 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  beauty  of  Harper  Memorial  is  as  stable 
already,  as  harmonious,  as  that  of  the  Tower  Group,  erected  ten  years 
earlier.  And  by  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  through  Mr. 
H.  S.  Fiske,  we  are  able  to  present  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine 
a  picture  of  the  Midway  facade  as  it  will  appear  when,  the  Classics 
Building,  the  Modern  Language  Building,  and  the  History  Building 
completed,  and  the  Midway  itself  gardened  as  it  probably  will  be,  the 
final  dream  of  beauty  that  is  to  front  the  southern  sun  comes  true.  The 
day  is  not  distant;  indeed,  those  who  enter  the  University  as  Freshmen 
this  year  may  even  see  it  perhaps  before  they  become  alumni. 

An  editorial  in  the  Nation  of  March  12  on  "American  University 

Presses"  speaks  warmly  of  the  value  of  such  media  of 

The  Press  • 

publication,  and  comments  particularly  upon  the  Press 

of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

Its  assortment  of  astronomical  and  mathematical  signs,  special  type-setting 
apparatus,  with  fonts  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Ethiopic  characters, 
were  the  jealous  pride  of  President  Harper  in  the  nineties.  Many  of  its  26  widely 
circulated  journals  would  be  impossible  to  any  but  an  endowed  press.  Such  recent 
titles  among  its  650  books  as  Loeb's  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life,  McLaughlin's 
The  Courts,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Parties,  Branson's  American  Poems,  and  others 
are  calculated  to  excite  envy  in  the  ordinary  publisher. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  even  less  than  the  truth.  The  Press  as 
it  stands  today  is  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  to  the  farsighted- 
ness of  President  Harper,  and  almost  equally  striking  in  the  solid  good 
sense  of  its  management.    An  example  of  the  good  judgment  displayed 
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by  the  Publications  Committee  may  be  found  in  the  recent  issuance  of 
Unpopular  Government,  by  Albert  M.  Kales,  a  volume  on  our  present 
system  of  managing  elections  which  has  already  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  notice.  "It  ought  to  be  read  wherever  citizens  are  perplexed 
by  the  intricacies  and  distressed  by  the  failures  of  government,"  said 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  course  of  a  long  editorial  on  March  15.  Such 
books  as  this,  quite  unlike  Dr.  Loeb's  or  Professor  R.  F.  Harper's,  seem 
equally,  nevertheless,  to  show  the  range  and  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Press. 

Some  interesting  figures  have  been  compiled  of  the  comparative 
scholarship  of  the  Freshmen  of  the  Three-Quarters  Club,  and  the.  Fresh- 
man girls  pledged  to  Kalailu.    The  46  Freshmen  took  134 

Freshman  courses  and  received  313  grade  points,  an  average  of  2 .  33, 

Scholarship  ,       °  ^  °  ,     .,  ,         0 

or  rather  more  than  C.    The  46  girls  took  128  courses, 

and  received  375  grade  points,  an  average  of  2.93,  or  just  below  B. 
Two  girls  gained  15  points  apiece,  and  16  girls  had  10  or  more  apiece; 
9  gained  less  than  6  points  each,  the  lowest  receiving  3  points;  none 
were  dismissed.  One  man  gained  15  points,  and  13  gained  10  points  or 
more  each;  17  gained  less  than  6  points  each,  the  lowest  receiving 
minus  3!  Two  were  dismissed.  This  showing,  while  extremely  favor- 
able to  Kalailu  and  woman's  scholarship,  is  on  the  other  hand  not  so 
discreditable  to  the  Three-Quarters  Club  as  some  had  expected.  The 
average  of  the  club  was  equal  to  the  average  of  upper  classmen  in 
fraternities,  and  considerably  above  that  of  all  Freshman  fraternity 
pledges.  It  is  evident  that  the  Three-Quarters  Club,  as  conducted  last 
autumn,  was  not  a  menace  to  scholastic  work. 

The  present  Senior  class  has  talked  much  of  democracy  and  heartily 
striven  to  establish  its  ideals.     The  honor  commission  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Senior  society,  Owl  and  Serpent,  are  examples 

The  Senior  of  ^  activity.  Now  the  class  has  voted  to  establish, 
Class  Gift  .  ,  ,         .      .  ,  . 

as  its  class  gift,  a  students   loan  fund,  permanent  and  in 

charge  of  a  trustee.  The  plan  is  singularly  wise.  It  is  one  which  will  in 
all  probability  commend  itself  to  succeeding  classes.  Every  class  gift 
has  had  an  interest  of  its  own;  but  this  one,  as  an  investment  in  human- 
ity, has  an  unusual  interest.  However  small  the  income  of  the  fund  at 
first  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  grow  rapidly;  to  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
that  sort  of  fund  always  does;  and  the  class-of-1914-Scholar  is  likely 
to  feel  a  responsibility  that  will  mean  much  to  him  and  to  the  University. 


ON  THE  MAIN  ROAD:     MAUDE 
RADFORD  WARREN 

Most  of  the  alumni  of  the  middle  nineties  will  recall  The  Lakeside 
Magazine,  that  earliest  projected  of  University  of  Chicago  literary  peri- 
odicals, which  was  to  "rival  the  Century,"  according  to  the  flamboyant 
statement,  not  of  its  modest  editors,  but  of  the  newspaper  correspondent 
who  happened,  in  those  days;  to  misrepresent  college  life  to  an  indifferent 
public.  That  was  an  era  when  few  hereabouts  talked  of  "woman's 
rights";  but  among  these  modest  editors  not  the  least  effective  was 
a  little  Canadian  woman,  Irish  by  blood,  Maude  Eugenia  Radford. 
Young  as  she  was — she  was  graduated  at  nineteen — she  was  already 
sure  that  she  meant  to  follow  writing  as  a  career.  Many  of  us  at  nine- 
teen are  equally  sure;  few  of  us,  like  her,  stick  to  our  plan.  In  college, 
she  wrote  already  with  a  knowledge  of  technique  that  lifted  her  work 
far  above  the  level  of  most  of  us  who  "supported"  the  college  journals. 
Later,  having  taken  her  Master's  degree  in  English,  she  taught  for  a 
while  in  University  College,  the  downtown  branch  of  the  University; 
writing  for  her  was  as  unlucrative  at  first  as  for  most  people;  but  she 
continued  steadily  to  practice  her  art.  In  those  days,  one  would  fancy, 
she. modeled  herself  after  Henry  James;  such  of  her  work  as  one  pre- 
serves in  memory  was  thin  to  attenuation,  and  horribly  preserved  in 
psychology.  She  wrote  a  textbook  on  English  composition  also,  and 
edited  classics  for  children. 

Then,  one  day,  in  1903,  she  lost  her  pocket  book,  and  was  driven  for 
luncheon  into  a  little  restaurant  where  liver  and  bacon  were  provided  for 
fifteen  cents;  and  there  she  found  inspiration  for  a  new  sort  of  work. 
A  happily  unrefined  Irish  proprietor  sat  unconsciously  for  his  portrait, 
published  as  '  'The  Wearing  of  the  Green,"  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Since  that  time  stories  and  articles  by  her  have  appeared  in  most  of  the 
leading  American  magazines,  Harper's,  Collier's,  Everybody's,  The 
American,  McClure's,  The  Atlantic,  and  others.  Her  record  is  perhaps 
unusual;  she  has  never  had  a  contribution  rejected.  Both  her  articles 
and  short  stories  have  concerned  themselves  largely  with  peasant  types, 
Irish  and  immigrant.  As  a  writer  of  Irish  stories,  indeed,  she  has  no 
real  rival  in  this  country,  and  may  be  compared  fairly  with  Jane  Barlow 
and  Seumas  MacManus.    Her  work  in  short  fiction  and  in  special 
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articles  is,  so  to  speak,  her  business;  she  carries  it  on  regularly  and  suc- 
cessfully. She  writes  about  three  hours  a  day,  not  with  the  clocklike 
steadiness  of  a  Trollope,  but  following  out,  nevertheless,  the  beliefs  that 
cobbler's  wax  in  the  chair  and  patience  may  add  themselves  up  to 
equal  inspiration. 

But  her  recreation  is  novel- writing.  She  has  published  three  novels 
(all  with  Harper's) — The  Land  of  the  Living;  Peter  Peter;  and  this  year, 
The  Main  Road.  All  three  are  solidly  and  cleverly  written;  but  the 
latest,  The  Main  Road,  is  so  much  the  best  that  it  may  be  called  a  per- 
formance as  well  as  a  promise. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Chicago;  certain  settings,  as  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  settlement-apartment-house  on  the  West  Side,  are 
directly  from  the  author's  experience.  It  is  a  sober,  careful  study  of  a 
girl's  development  by  love.  No  resume  of  it  will  be  attempted.  Many 
critics  have  quarreled  with  the  ending,  which  seems  indeed  a  little 
mechanical,  and  what  is  worse,  perhaps,  a  little  sentimental  in  its  desire 
to  give  Janet  and  her  lover  every  excuse  for  the  escape  they  plan.  But 
Janet  herself,  however  melodramatic  the  paralyzed  Sally  may  seem, 
moves  with  entire  reality  through  the  book.  Different  in  a  thousand 
ways  from  an  earlier  and  more  famous  heroine,  she  yet,  in  the  pure  flame 
of  her  passion  for  love,  reminds  one  of  Jane  Eyre.  The  present  writer 
read  on  successive  evenings  The  Main  Road,  and  Mrs.  Wharton's  The 
Custom  of  the  Country;  and  he  does  not  believe  that  only  local  pride  con- 
vinced him  that  Mrs.  Warren's  heroine  was  quite  as  substantial,  quite 
as  deserving  of  attention,  as  Mrs.  Wharton's. 

This  is  not  to  institute  comparisons  at  large.  Mrs.  Warren  is  feeling 
her  way;  Mrs.  Wharton  is  cocksure,  and  rightly  so.  It  is  only  to  attempt 
a  statement  with  some  emphasis  that  The  Main  Road  is  a  book  to  be 
taken  seriously.  It  is  a  book  which  is  the  reflection  of  long  thought. 
It  is  written  with  a  competence  that,  in  passages,  rises  to  brilliancy;  the 
account  of  the  old  speculator's  last  great  day  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  be  envied  by  great  writers.  One  might  say,  without  injustice, 
that  the  book  is  too  honest  to  be  flashy,  and  not  sufficiently  thorough- 
going to  be  unique.  But  it  is  emphatically  interesting;  a  novel  that 
alumni  will  buy  because  it  has  been  written  by  one  of  us,  and  read 
because  they  find  it  worth  while. 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building,  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south  of  Divinity  Hall,  will  be  the 
west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plaisance,  of  which  the 
central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  It  will 
be  L-shaped,  fifty-two  feet  wide  on  Ellis  Avenue  and  eighty-six  feet  on 
the  east  end,  and  will  extend  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  along 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the  Library  for  a 
future  building  of  about  the  same  length  to  be  devoted  to  Modern 
Languages. 

Architecturally  the  Classics  Building  embodies  the  style  and  spirit 
of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  the  towers  of  which  will  be  recalled 
by  the  introduction  of  the  gable  ends.  At  the  same  time  these  gables 
will  harmonize  with  the  Divinity  building  on  the  north.  It  will  be  built 
of  a  warm-colored  Bedford  limestone,  like  the  other  buildings  on  the 
campus,  and  will  be  strictly  fireproof.  There  will  be  no  wood  about 
the  windows,  as  the  mullions  are  to  be  of  stone  and  the  frames  and 
sash  of  metal,  the  sash  being  filled  with  leaded  glass.  The  pitched 
roof  will  be  covered  with  red  shingle  tile.  While  this  building  will  not 
have  the  wealth  of  carving  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  it  still 
will  be  one  of  the  decorative  buildings  along  the  Midway,  with  orna- 
mental chimneys  and  carved  finials  and  bosses.  The  oriel  windows 
will  be  the  most  decorative  feature  of  the  facade;  much  care  and 
attention  have  been  given  to  their  design.  An  interesting  motif  will 
be  introduced  over  the  entrance  by  a  loggia  overlooking  the  campus. 

This  building,  the  center  of  the  classical  studies  at  the  University, 
will  have  on  its  first  floor  a  lecture-room  seating  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  six  classrooms.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  provided  attrac- 
tive clubrooms  for  men  and  women.  These  rooms,  about  forty  by 
eighteen  feet  each,  will  be  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  The  men's 
room  is  to  have  a  beam  ceiling  and  the  women's  an  ornamental  plaster 
ceiling  with  an  over-all  geometrical  pattern.  These  clubrooms,  which 
will  have  large,  hospitable  fireplaces,  will  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
of  the  halls  of  the  old  English  manor  houses.  Facilities  will  be  provided 
for  preparing  and  serving  light  refreshments.  It  will  be  possible  to 
use  these  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors 
concealed  in  the  paneling  of  the  wall.    On  this  floor  also  will  be  five 
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offices  for  faculty  members,  besides  the  stackroom,  with  three  research- 
study-rooms. 

The  stacks  will  extend  up  through  the  building  from  the  basement 
to  the  third  floor,  occupying  a  space  about  thirty  by  forty  feet  on  each 
floor,  except  in  the  basement  where  they  will  extend  over  the  entire  area, 
one-half  being  carried  down  an  extra  story,  thus  giving  two  tiers  of 
stacks  in  that  end  of  the  building.  The  lower  portion  will  be  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  stacks,  being  two  stories 
below  the  street.  The  stack  capacity  for  books  will  make  provision 
for  a  long  time  in  the  future,  and  eventually,  when  completed,  the 
stacks  will  hold  about  220,000  volumes.  An  elevator  will  be  provided 
from  the  lowest  level  to  the  top  floor,  and  will  be  used  for  carrying 
passengers  as  well  as  books. 

The  delivery  counter  and  reading-rooms  are  on  the  third  floor. 
The  reading-room  in  the  southwest  corner  is  forty-eight  by  forty  feet, 
with  an  alcove  eight  feet  by  forty  feet,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and 
the  space  between  being  paneled.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  this  room  one 
of  the  attractive  centers  of  the  campus  and  the  most  interesting  room 
in  the  building.  The  walls  will  be  lined  with  bookcases,  and  the  stone 
mullions  and  leaded  glass  windows  will  give  the  readers  something  of 
the  impression  of  a  bit  of  the  old  world.  Opening  out  of  this  reading- 
room  is  a  room  for  Paleography.  The  smaller  reading-room  on  the  north 
is  twenty-two  by  forty  feet.  This  floor  also  will  have  a  lecture-room, 
office  for  the  library  adviser,  a  research-study-  and  a  stackroom.  The 
fourth  floor  will  contain  a  museum,  eighty-three  by  thirty-three  feet, 
extending  the  entire  depth  of  the  building  at  the  east  end,  and  also  six 
offices  for  members  of  the  faculty. 
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It  is  my  purpose  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  project  against  the  back- 
ground of  our  brief  history  certain 
homely  facts  concerning  our  present 
status  which  seem  to  me  significant. 
Many  of  these  facts  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  you  and  my  rehearsal  of 
them  will  possess  only  such  value,  if 
any,  as  may  arise  from  bringing  them 
into  context  with  one  another.  Certain 
others,  however,  are  less  generally 
known  and  their  purport  is  for  the  most 
part  not  fully  appreciated. 

Attendance. — My  program  inevitably 
involves  the  use  of  a  trifling  amount  of 
statistical  material.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  unenviable  repute  enjoyed  by  those 
who  go  down  with  their  veracity  into 
the  sea  of  figures.  But  my  figures  will 
in  large  measure  be  drawn  directly  from 
that  eminently  unimaginative  work, 
the  University  Register,  whose  unflinch- 
ing sobriety  defies  impeachment. 

It  seems  at  first  thought  a  strange 
thing  that  the  very  essence  of  the  life 
of  a  great  university  should  be  materially 
affected  by  the  mere  number  of  its 
students.  Yet  so  it  is  and  this  fact  bids 
fair  to  be  of  crucial  import  for  us.  There 
are  certain  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
values  to  be  realized  amid  a  small  group, 
which  evaporate  or  are  hopelessly  trans- 
formed when  the  group  is  unduly  en- 
larged. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
corresponding  values  to  be  recognized 
in  large  groupings  which  are  not  to  be 
so  readily  found  in  a  smaller  company. 
In  the  public  mind  the  increasing  of  the 
number  of  students  is  supposed  to  be 
the  main  interest  of  university  author- 
ities. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  first 
and  last  much  collegiate  energy  goes 
into  the  securing  of  these  treasures. 
Truly  a  university  without  students 
is    for    most    of    us    a    dismal    place, 


although  professors  are  not  unknown 
who  regard  this  condition  as  the  Utopia 
to  which  they  would  fain  be  translated. 
But  once  students  begin  to  come,  their 
very  number  carries  in  its  train  conse- 
quences which  may  have  been  quite 
unforeseen,  which  may  be  welcome  or 
quite  the  reverse.  By  reason  of  this 
fact  I  ask  you  to  face  with  me  certain 
considerations  bearing  on  our  student 
attendance   during  the  decade  1900-10. 

In  the  year  1900  we  registered  1,904 
undergraduate  students,  in  1910,  3,259, 
a  gain  of  1,355  or  71  Per  cent.  In  1900 
we  had  1,008  graduate  students,  in  19 10, 
1,358,  a  gain  of  350  or  35  per  cent.  In 
1900  the  total  registration  in  the  Uni- 
versity including  professional  schools 
and  unclassified  students  was  3,183,  in 
1910,  6,007,  an  increase  of  2,824  or 
over  87  per  cent,  due  in  considerable 
measure  to  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Education,  the  Law  School, 
and  the  medical  courses.  This  rate  of 
increase,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been 
more  than  maintained  during  the  three 
years  since  1910.  I  employ  the  figures 
for  the  first  decade  of  the  century  merely 
because  they  simplify  the  formulation 
of  the  obvious  prophecies  I  am  about 
to  indulge.  (It  is  not  without  interest 
to  note  that  during  the  same  decade 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
increased  only  30  per  cent.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  elementary  arith- 
metical computation  quite  within  the 
competence  of  my  youngest  hearers  to 
determine  that  with  a  continuation  of 
the  rate  of  growth  experienced  during 
the  decade  under  consideration,  we  shall 
in  1920  register  5,572  undergraduates, 
a  number  almost  equal  to  the  entire 
University  population  in  1909-10.  On 
the  same  basis  we  may  expect  in  1920, 
1,819   graduate    students.    That   is   to 


1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninetieth  Convocation  of  the  University,  held 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  17,  1914. 
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say  we  shall  in  1920  have  more  than 
three  times  as  many  undergraduates 
as  graduate  students,  assuming  the  rate 
of  increase  to  remain  unchanged. 

Prosperity  is  of  course  a  pleasant 
thing;  but  just  as  we  recognize  the  dis- 
advantages of  that  particular  state  of 
wealth  in  real  estate  known  as  being 
"land-poor,"  so  we  are  easily  able  to 
recognize  the  possible  drawbacks  con- 
nected with  excessive  numbers  of  under- 
graduates. 

In  the  first  place  in  the  interests  of  high 
standards  of  instruction  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  policy  of  main- 
taining small  classes  for  all  college  work, 
especially  that  of  the  early  years,  and 
we  have  tried  with  large  success  to  secure 
the  ablest  available  instructors  to  take 
charge  of  these  classes.  Any  notable 
increase  in  student  attendance  therefore 
involves  for  us  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  size  of  our  staff.  As  student 
fees  do  not  at  present  at  all  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
these  fees  are  materially  increased  the 
fiscal  angle  of  the  case  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  subject  for  unalloyed  congratula- 
tion. However,  this  is  not  the  really 
serious  side  of  the  matter.  Most  of  us 
have  confidence  based  upon  experience 
that  in  our  community  a  real  need  of 
this  kind  is  not  likely  to  go  long  unre- 
lieved. The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  enlarged  physical  plant  needed 
to  care  for  an  increased  number  of 
students.  Our  superb  buildings,  most 
of  them  gifts  of  citizens  of  Chicago, 
bear  convincing  testimony  to  the  civic 
pride  and  generosity  upon  which  we  may 
count  in  this  matter.  Moreover,  worries 
of  this  type  we  are  wont  to  delegate  to 
our  good  friends,  the  trustees. 

More  perplexing  is  the  task  of  keeping 
up  the  caliber  of  the  instruction,  and 
the  maintenance  with  a  large  corps  of 
instructors  of  anything  approaching 
standardized  work.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  four  competent  men  who  will  teach 
elementary  French  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  students  upon  entry  on  advanced 
work  with  other  instructors  will  readily 
be  able  to  keep  step  with  one  another. 
Multiply  the  number  of  your  elementary 
instructors  by  two  or  by  four,  and  you 
multiply  your  difficulties  by  some  con- 
siderably larger  number.  And  what  is 
true  of  French  is  equally  true  of  many 
other  subjects. 

Another   angle   of   the   case   deserves 


notice  in  connection  with  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  undergraduate  as  con- 
trasted with  the  graduate  student  body. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
vigorous  undergraduate  school  equipped 
with  high-grade  instructors  and  solidly 
organized  courses  is  an  asset  of  first-rate 
consequence  as  a  foundation  for  a  gradu- 
ate school.  This  is  not  solely,  nor  indeed 
primarily,  because  the  former  serves  as 
an  important  feeder  for  the  latter.  The 
contrary  is  notoriously  the  case.  Only 
20  per  cent  of  our  graduate  students  in 
19 1 3  were  our  own  Bachelors  and  the 
same  sort  of  thing  is  true  of  all  the  strong 
graduate  schools.  A  graduate  school 
largely  recruited  from  its  own  college 
departments  one  may  be  sure  is  a  feeble 
plant.  No,  it  is  because  a  well-organized 
undergraduate  curriculum  preserves  a 
wholesome  perspective  for  the  graduate 
instruction,  keeps  each  department  alive 
to  its  pedagogical  obligations,  and  affords 
opportunity  to  the  imperfectly  trained 
emigrant  from  some  other  institution 
to  make  good  his  deficiencies  before  enter- 
ing on  advanced  work — it  is  for  these 
reasons  chiefly  that  strong  undergraduate 
departments  are  of  value  to  the  graduate 
school.  There  is  abundant  experience  to 
justify  this  assertion. 

But  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
undergraduate  interests  threaten  to  over- 
top the  graduate,  when  they  menace  in 
any  degree  the  maintenance  of  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  to  research  and  higher 
studies,  when  they  threaten  to  result  in  a 
radical  disproportion  as  between  the  num- 
ber of  students  and  instructors  connected 
with  the  two  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity, we  may  well  pause  and  inquire  what 
the  signs  of  the  times  really  indicate  and 
what  measures,  if  any,  we  should  adopt. 

Advanced  work,  professional  and 
scientific,  research,  and  the  training  of 
investigators  have  from  the  first  been 
cherished  ideals  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  What  do  these  figures  I  have 
cited  suggest?  Have  we  lost  interest 
for  the  moment  in  these  more  advanced 
phases  of  our  work?  Certainly  not. 
Have  we  allowed  the  eminence  of  our 
staff  of  scholars  and  scientists  to  suffer 
at  all  by  comparison  with  our  principal 
rivals?  Of  this  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence.  We  have  lost  some  brilliant 
men,  but  we  have  also  gained  some. 
Have  we  simply  been  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  our  undergraduate  interests  be- 
cause they  evidently  needed  it  ?     In  part 
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one  must  reply:  "Yes,  we  have  and 
fortunately."  Or,  finally,  are  we  simply 
experiencing  the  consequences  of  those 
great  social  tides  and  currents  which 
surge  about  us,  but  which  we  neither 
create  nor  in  any  considerable  degree 
control?  Is  it  simply  that  the  number 
of  young  people  in  our  part  of  the  world 
who  wish  a  college  education  of  the  kind 
we  give  is  increasing  faster,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively,  than  the  number  of 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
scientific,  humanistic,  and  professional 
courses?  Whatever  truth  may  reside 
in  the  replies  suggested  to  the  other 
queries,  I  am  convinced  that  this  last 
suggestion  contains  the  reason  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  phenomenon  under  considera- 
tion. If  this  be  a  correct  diagnosis,  the 
causes  are  largely  beyond  our  power  to 
modify.  We  can,  however,  if  we  think 
wise,  protect  ourselves  from  some  of 
the  consequences,  and  it  is  not  outside 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  a  proper  balance 
between  graduate  and  undergraduate 
spheres,  we  may  at  some  time  in  the 
future  find  it  wise  to  hold  in  check  by 
one  device  or  another  the  prodigious 
accessions  to  our  undergraduate  fold. 

Social  life. — A  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  social  life  of  our  students  and  of 
their  organizations  throws  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  actual  developments 
which  have  been  going  on  among  us. 

From  the  first  the  institution  has  been 
subjected  to  strong  pressure  to  create 
the  conventional  type  of  undergraduate 
college.  Fraternities  and  sororities,  class 
organizations  and  clubs  of  myriad  forms, 
intercollegiate  athletics,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  accepted  standards 
of  college  life  have  been  much  in  evidence. 
Against  one  or  another  of  these  the  Uni- 
versity has  from  time  to  time  raised  a 
feeble  hand.  Fraternities  were  at  first 
taboo,  but  shortly  they  crept  in  and  have 
been  creeping  farther  every  year.  Soror- 
ities were  frowned  upon,  but  girls'  local 
clubs  presently  appeared  and  have  flour- 
ished moderately.  They  are,  to  be  sure, 
not  national  in  character  and  some  of  our 
authorities  regard  this  as  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  students  have  from  the  begin- 
ning waged  a  somewhat  pathetic  struggle 
to  establish  classes  and  class  senti- 
ment. Distrust  of  certain  of  the  more 
undesirable  features  of  class  organization 
elsewhere  has  produced  a  rather  strong 
faculty  opposition  to  such  development, 


and  the  quarter  system,  together  with 
the  large  number  of  Chicago  students 
living  at  home,  has  done  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  substantially 
such  a  system  at  present,  although 
the  term  class  is  not  officially  applied 
to  the  organizations  and  the  system  is 
as  yet  too  weak  to  cause  any  uneasiness 
as  to  disciplinary  problems. 

Many  of  the  social  organizations  like 
the  Reynolds  Club  have  been  actively 
fostered  by  the  University.  They  make 
each  in  its  own  sphere  very  real  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  their  mem- 
bers and  taken  as  a  whole  afford  an  im- 
portant asset  in  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  students  by  life  here.  More 
than  once  the  students  have  shown  them- 
selves eager  and  ready  to  undertake 
measures  for  the  essential  betterment  of 
our  social  and  moral  conditions  in  ways 
which  the  Faculty  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  attempt.  The  Honor  Com- 
mission which  is  now  courageously 
attacking  the  problem  of  dishonesty  in 
academic  relations  is  purely  a  student 
enterprise  and  if  it  succeeds — -or  even 
approximates  success — it  will  have  ac- 
complished what  the  Faculty  has  never 
been  able  to  do.  Similarly  the  "point 
system"  is  a  device  put  in  operation  by 
the  students  which  promises  to  minimize 
the  number  of  activities  in  which  a 
student  can  officially  participate  at  a 
given  time,  with  benefits  which  are  likely 
to  be  real  to  all  concerned.  These 
instances  are  simply  illustrations,  but 
they  may  serve  to  suggest  the  fine  spirit 
of  our  students  and  their  sensitive  alert- 
ness to  everything  which  promises  to  be 
wholesome. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  we  have  had 
from  the  beginning  and  in  forms  which 
have  ranged  from  mild  to  virulent. 
More  than  once  our  relations  with  other 
institutions  have  been  strained  to  the 
breaking-point  by  the  consequences  of 
the  system,  and  although  we  believe 
sincerely  in  the  rectitude  of  our  purposes, 
it  would  be  fatuous  folly  to  pretend  that 
all  our  rivals  share  our  conviction  in  the 
matter. 

So-called  "student  activities"  have 
also  from  the  first  been  perhaps  too  much 
with  us  and  a  special  college  board  finds 
its  main  business  in  supervising  these 
activities.  The  Faculty  has  thrown  up 
breastworks  in  the  form  of  rules  designed 
to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
like  most  other  institutions  we  are  prone 
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to  believe  that  we  succeed  fairly  well  in 
our  intentions. 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  cold  fact 
remains  that  from  students,  from  alumni, 
from  many  supporters,  the  University 
has  been,  and  still  is,  under  constant 
pressure  to  develop  and  maintain  a  great 
undergraduate  college  built  on  the  tem- 
porarily accepted  lines  and  catering  to  the 
desire  for  what  is  known  as  American 
college  life. 

How  much  our  actual  course  has  been 
controlled  by  these  forces  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  But  no  one  familiar 
with  our  history  can  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  negligible  in  their 
consequences.  Any  pressure  to  which 
one  is  incessantly  subjected  produces 
effects,  if  these  be  only  the  increased 
hardening  of  the  heart  against  the  agents 
exercising  the  pressure. 

Emigrant  students.— Before  turning 
wholly  away  from  matters  relating  to 
our  student  attendance,  we  may  well 
remark  the  very  large  number  of  our 
students  who  come  to  us  from  other  col- 
legiate institutions  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing our  Bachelor's  degree.  I  have  not 
chanced  to  discover  any  institution  which 
graduates  so  large  a  proportion  of  these 
adopted  sons  and  daughters.  Moreover 
the  number  is  apparently  growing  both 
relatively  and  absolutely.  In  1900,  66 
per  cent  of  our  Bachelors'  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  students  who  had  pursued 
part  of  their  work  in  other  colleges  and 
universities.  In  191 2,  88  per  cent  had 
come  to  us  under  these  conditions.  Of 
the  38  persons  today  receiving  our 
Bachelor's  degree  25  have  had  part  of 
their  college  life  in  other  institutions. 

Various  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
these  facts.  If  our  degree  were  notori- 
ously easy  to  gain,  this  tide  of  emigrants 
would  not  necessarily  be  complimentary 
to  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  degrees 
are  highly  valued  and  valued  for  the 
solid  attainments  they  represent,  such 
emigrant  population  may  well  flatter 
our  legitimate  vanity.  Again,  if  the 
character  of  these  migrant  students  sug- 
gests that  they  represent  the  failures  and 
discards  of  other  colleges,  their  presence 
among  us  would  justify  no  aggressive 
complacency;  whereas  if  they  are  stu- 
dents of  high  caliber  who  are  attracted 
to  us  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
opportunities  which  we  offer,  they  should 
constitute  one  of  the  most  palpable  evi- 
dences of  our  achievement. 


An  examination  of  the  records  shows 
that  like  other  students  these  emigrants 
present  very  diverse  conditions.  Some 
are  brilliant  and  some  are  dull,  some 
survive  our  demands  with  moderate 
credit,  others  fall  by  the  wayside  and 
are  cast  out.  Of  those  that  gain  our 
degrees  the  average  secures  a  collegiate 
ranking  much  like  the  average  of  our 
home-bred  graduates,  possibly  a  trifle 
higher.  In  the  early  quarters  of  their 
residence  the  migrant  students  are  for 
obvious  reasons  likely  to  do  less  well  than 
later.  New  methods,  new  surroundings, 
new  standards,  all  serve  for  a  time  to 
disturb  normal  performance.  But  later 
they  generally  find  themselves  and  do 
work  of  standard  grade,  neither  conspicu- 
ously better  nor  worse  than  that  of  our 
own  students. 

Many  are  attracted  here  by  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  early  upon  profes- 
sional work.  Law  and  medicine  and 
divinity  and  education  all  bring  their 
quota  of  such  students. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  typical  ne'er-do-well  of  other 
colleges  comes  to  us  after  failure  in 
another  institution.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  the  documents  setting  forth  his 
previous  record  had  been  tampered  with, 
we  should  be  wholly  unlikely  to  admit 
him.  Moreover,  it  is  no  stretching  of 
the  facts  to  say  that  among  students 
in  our  part  of  the  world  the  severity  of 
our  standards  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  a  loafer  feels  no  temptation  to  come 
to  us. 

One  element  in  the  case,  however, 
which  is  often  overlooked  consists  in  the 
attractiveness  of  any  urban  institution 
because  of  the  supposedly  greater  num- 
ber of  opportunities  to  secure  remunera- 
tive work  by  means  of  which  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  college  course.  The 
number  of  times  this  factor  has  been 
mentioned  in  response  to  inquiries  I  have 
made  concerning  the  reasons  for  migra- 
tion has  frankly  surprised  me.  It  is 
not  less  suggestive  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  our  fees  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  the  great  state 
universities  about  us. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  we  may  feel 
gratified  at  the  large  numbers  of  these 
emigrant  undergraduates,  their  presence 
here  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  forth- 
with the  eminence  of  our  academic 
status  in  the  estimate  of  our  neighbors, 
nor  do  they  contribute  any  unequivocal 
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intellectual  stimulus  to  our  community 
in  contrast  to  other  undergraduates.  In 
the  main  they  are  students  of  serious 
purpose,  often  making  their  own  way,  and 
we  welcome  them  cordially;  but  they 
certainly  do  not  afford  that  demonstra- 
tion of  our  academic  superiority  which  is 
sometimes  assumed  and  which  their 
large  number  naturally  suggests. 

Administration. — As  contrasted  with 
most  of  our  larger  neighbors  the  Uni- 
versity has  from  the  outset  been  char- 
acterized by  the  somewhat  paternalistic 
ideal  of  a  very  intimate  supervision  of 
the  student  by  his  dean.  President 
Harper's  original  design  called  for  a  dean 
to  every  hundred  students — an  ideal  to 
which  we  have  rarely  been  true.  In- 
deed, the  rapid  growth  of  the  student 
body  has  rendered  it  difficult  at  times 
to  keep  up  the  staff  of  deans  to  a  point 
at  all  permitting  really  intelligent  and 
effective  supervision  of  the  individual 
student.  The  number  of  persons  in 
our  Faculty  temperamentally  fitted  for 
such  work  and  willing  to  undertake  it 
is  necessarily  limited.  These  considera- 
tions and  others  of  similar  character  have 
made  our  record  a  somewhat  checkered 
one.  But  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
our  ideal  and  never  abandoned  the  effort 
to  give  it  expression.  At  present  we 
have  a  corps  of  extremely  efficient  men 
and  women  engaged  in  this  work.  It  is 
their  business  to  study  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student,  but  also 
the  entire  educational  problem  involved 
in  our  curricula.  To  them  more  than 
to  any  other  group  in  our  Faculty  must 
we  look  for  the  detection  of  defects  in  our 
system  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Under  our  organization  a  dean  is  not 
only  an  administrative  officer  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  a  certain  number  of 
students,  he  ought  also  to  be  a  leader  of 
our  educational  thinking,  a  contributor 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  our  necessary 
machinery  is  run.     Not  the  least  of  his 


services  will  be  the  devising  of  means 
for  eliminating  useless  or  harmful  parts 
of  this  machinery.  That  we  should 
occasionally  encounter  evidences  of  some- 
thing less  than  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  deans  by  their  non- 
administrative  colleagues  is  perhaps  to 
be  accredited  to  the  remnant  of  human 
nature  left  even  in  a  body  of  teachers. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  tension  in  the  navy 
between  the  staff  and  the  line  officers. 
Possibly  we  can  cure  it  as  has  there  been 
done  by  breaking  down  the  distinction,  and 
giving  everyone  some  administrative  work. 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago  we  maintained 
a  sharp  division,  administratively  as  well 
as  educationally,  between  our  Junior  and 
Senior  Colleges.  A  student  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  his  course  was  transferred 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  dean  to  that 
of  another.  Now  a  student  registers 
when  he  enters  college  with  the  dean 
who  will  be  his  advisor  and  guide  through- 
out his  entire  college  course. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  at 
least  twofold.  Under  the  curricula  in 
force  up  to  two  years  ago,  we  postulated 
a  difference  between  elementary  college 
work  and  advanced  university  work 
that  is  still  recognized  in  the  formula 
which  the  President  will  presently  pro- 
nounce in  conferring  the  associate's  title. 
It  was  held,  and  with  some  considerable 
plausibility,  that  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  involved  educational  and 
administrative  problems  of  so  distinct 
a  sort  as  to  justify  a  radical  severance 
of  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
earlier  and  the  later  parts  of  the  course. 
In  point  of  fact  the  distinction  was  often 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  failure  of  the 
student  to  comply  with  some  specific 
requirement  for  the  associate's  title — e.g., 
he  often  denied  himself  the  consolations 
of  English  3— with  the  result  that  he 
was  frequently  transferred  to  the  Senior 
Colleges  only  one  or  two  quarters  before 
he  received  the  Bachelor's  degree. 


[To  be  continued] 
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President  Judson's  departure  for  China. 
— President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  has 
gone  to  China  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  of  New  York 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  situation 
there  in  regard  to  medicine,  surgery,  and 
public  health.  The  President  is  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Judson  and  by  a  secre- 
tary, and  the  party  includes  also  a 
medical  expert.  They  left  Chicago  im- 
mediately after  the  University  Convoca- 
tion, on  March  18,  and  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  "Imperator"  March  21, 
proceeding  directly  to  Paris  and  thence 
to  Moscow.  The  latter  city  they  leave 
on  April  8  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, arriving  at  Peking  on  April  19. 

President  Judson  will  visit  the  princi- 
pal places  in  China  where  work  of  the 
character  in  question  is  carried  on.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  summer  President  and 
Mrs.  Judson  expect  to  spend  some  time 
in  Japan,  and  early  in  the  autumn  they 
may  go  to  southern  China,  sailing  from 
Hongkong  for  San  Francisco  and  stop- 
ping at  Honolulu  on  the  way.  The 
investigations  in  China  will  occupy  about 
six  months. 

New  building  activity  at  the  University. — 
The  University  of  Chicago  this  year 
enters  another  period  of  building  activity 
such  as  has  characterized  several  other 
years  of  its  history.  Preparations  are 
already  made  for  beginning  at  once  two 
new  buildings  that  will  cost  together  over 
a  half-million  dollars.  Adjoining  the 
Walker  Museum  and  the  Law  Library, 
and  connected  with  the  former  on  all  its 
floors,  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  will  be 
placed.  It  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 
University's  most  generous  friends,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  new  addition  to  the  beautiful  Gothic 
structures  on  the  quadrangles  will  house 
the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy. Special  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  architects,  Holabird  &  Roche,  who 
designed  the  University  Club  building  of 
Chicago,  to  express  the  uses  of  the  build- 
ing symbolically  in  the  decorative  features 
of  the  facade.  The  building  will  cost 
about  $260,000.     It  will  have  admirable 


facilities  for  furthering  the  work  of  the 
two  departments,  including  an  assembly 
hall  seating  one  hundred  and  eighty 
students. 

The  new  Classics  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  has  already  been  begun, 
is  located  west  of  the  group  of  which  the 
William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Li- 
brary is  the  dominating  building.  It 
will  face  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and  when 
the  Modern  Languages  and  the  Histori- 
cal buildings  are  added,  there  will  be  a 
continuous  line  of  structures,  a  block 
long,  all  of  which  will  embody  the  spirit 
and  style  of  the  Harper  Library,  at  pres- 
ent the  most  monumental  of  all  the 
structures  that  have  been  erected  on  the 
campus  during  the  last  two  decades. 
The  Classics  Building  will  cost  over 
$250,000.  The  architects  are  Shepley, 
Rutan  &  Coolidge,  who  designed  the 
William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

The  third  building  for  which  the 
trustees  have  recently  adopted  plans  is 
Ida  Noyes  Hall,  intended  as  a  clubhouse 
and  gymnasium  for  women  students. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  construc- 
tion will  begin  during  the  later  months 
of  this  year. 

The  Ninetieth  Convocation. — At  the 
Ninetieth  Convocation  of  the  University 
held  on  March  17  Professor  James  Row- 
land Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  was  the 
orator,  his  subject  being  "The  University 
Today."  His  address  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

At  this  Convocation  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  candidates  received  degrees, 
titles,  or  certificates.  Of  this  number, 
forty  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  and  four 
that  of  Education.  In  the  Graduate 
Schools  three  were  made  Masters  of 
Arts  or  Science  and  three,  Doctors  of 
Philosophy.  In  the  Divinity  School 
there  were  twelve  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  two  for  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  one  for 
that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  and  in  the 
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Law  School  five  students  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.).  Among 
the  candidates  in  the  Divinity  School 
was  a  grandson  of  the  famous  missionary, 
Adoniram  Judson;  and  also  an  Armenian 
and  a  Japanese.  A  Japanese  also  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  a  Chinese 
received  the  title  of  Associate. 

At  the  Convocation  reception  on  the 
evening  of  March  16,  President  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  received  with  the 
guests  of  honor,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Angell  and  Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  of 
the  College  de  France,  who  has  been  the 
exchange  professor  from  France  during 
the  Winter  Quarter.  President  and  Mrs. 
Judson  will  be  absent  from  the  coming 
June  and  August  Convocations. 

The  Convocation  preacher  on  March 
15  was  President  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

A  new  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.- — The  election  of  a  new  mem- 
ber to  the  University  Board  of  Trustees 
was  recently  announced.  Judge  J.  Otis 
Humphrey,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois, 
whose  home  is  in  Springfield,  has  been 
elected  as  successor  to  Mr.  J.  Spencer 
Dickerson,  who  resigned  because  of  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Judge 
Humphrey,  who  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  edu- 
cated at  Shurtleff  College.  For  four 
years  he  was  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  to  his 
present  judicial  position.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  was  also  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  which  now  includes 
in  its  membership  seven  lawyers,  four  of 
whom  are  judges. 

A  farewell  dinner  to  Professor  Shorey  in 
Berlin.— Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Greek,  who  has  been 
the  Roosevelt  Exchange  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  during  the  present 
academic  year,  was  recently  given  a 
farewell  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Adlon  in 
Berlin  by  Professor  Archibald  C.  Coolidge, 
the  exchange  professor  from  Harvard 
University.  More  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Germany 
were  present,  including  the  Prussian 
secretary  of  state  for  public  instruction, 


the  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  Professor  Adolf  Harnack.  Professor 
Shorey  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
banquet  given  by  the  American  colony 
in  Berlin  on  Washington's  birthday. 
Three  hundred  were  present  and  the 
American  ambassador  presided.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey's  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  were  on  the  subject  of  "Cul- 
ture and  Democracy  in  America,"  and 
he  will  lecture  at  other  German  univer- 
sities before  his  return  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  autumn. 

Lectures  on  Islamism. — Dr.  Christian 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University  of  Leiden,  began  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  March  2,  a 
series  of  four  lectures  on  "Aspects  of 
Islamism."  The  course  was  given  on 
the  Haskell  Foundation,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions. 
The  first  lecture  presented  "  Some  Points 
concerning  the  Origin  of  Islam,"  while 
the  other  lectures  discussed  the  religious 
and  political  development  of  Islam,  and 
Islam  and  modern  thought. 

During  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
work  as  lecturer  on  Mohammedan  law 
at  the  University  of  Leiden,  Dr.  Hur- 
gronje spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  city 
of  Mecca  itself,  and  the  result  of  his 
studies  he  published  in  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  Mekka.  In  1889  Dr. 
Hurgronje  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  colonies,  and  later  his 
services  were  asked  by  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  government  as  adviser  on  Mo- 
hammedan and  native  affairs.  He  re- 
mained in  East  India  for  seventeen  years. 
At  present  Dr.  Hurgronje,  in  addition 
to  his  professorial  duties  in  the  University 
of  Leiden,  is  adviser  to  the  Dutch 
Ministry  on  Colonial  Affairs. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association. — 
The  University  Orchestral  Association 
announces  two  more  concerts  in  the  series 
of  nine  during  the  present  season,  which 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University.  All  the  tickets 
for  all  the  concerts  have  been  sold,  and 
of  these  over  1,100  were  season  tickets. 
In  two  of  the  concerts,  those  of  Maud 
Powell  and  Julia  Culp,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  additional  seats  on  the  stage. 
On  account  of  the  unexpected  return 
of  Leo  Slezak  to  Europe  the  concert 
announced  for  March  10  did  not  take 
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place,  but  another  will  be  given  in  its 
place  at  a  later  date.  The  next  con- 
cert of  the  series  will  be  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Frederick  Stock,  on  April  7  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall;  and  the 
same  orchestra  will  give  the  closing  con- 
cert of  the  season  on  April  28,  with 
Henri  Scott,  of  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera   Company,   as   soloist. 

The  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Meet. — ■ 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for 
holding  the  annual  meet  of  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Association  in 
the  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymna- 
.sium,  April  4.  In  connection  with  the 
meet  the  Intercollegiate  Championship 
contests  in  fencing  and  wrestling  will  be 
held.  The  events  in  the  gymnastic 
meet  include  exercises  on  the  parallel 
bars,  horizontal  bar,  rings,  and  horse,  and 
in  tumbling  and  club  swinging.  The 
fencing  events  include  the  foils,  broad- 
sword, saber,  and  dueling  sword.  A 
large  entry  is  expected  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  and  Iowa,  and  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was  a 
guest  of  the  Alumni  Club  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  at  its 
banquet  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  February  21, 
when  President  Richard  C.  Maclaurin 
of  the  Institute  and  President  A.  Lau- 
rence Lowell  of  Harvard  were  among  the 
speakers.  On  February  20  President 
Judson  was  also  a  guest  of  honor  at  the 
reunion  of  graduates  and  students  of  the 
Old  University  of  Chicago  at  the  Hamil- 
ton Club,  Chicago.  President  and  Mrs. 
Judson  attended  a  reception  in  their 
honor  at  the  College  Club  of  Chicago 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  6  and  in  the  evening  were 
guests  of  the  Chinese  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  George  B.  McKibbin,  who  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  in 
1913,  was  selected  by  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  to  be  his  secretary  during 
his  investigations  in  China  with  regard 
to  medicine  and  public  health.  A  medi- 
cal expert  is  also  a  member  of  the  party. 

Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School 
of  Education,  presented  on  March  20, 


at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Accrediting  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

"The  Austrian  Balkan  Policy"  was  the 
subject  of  a  University  public  lecture  in 
Harper  Memorial  Library  on  February 
17,  by  Professor  Josef  Schumpeter,  of 
the  University  of  Graz,  who  has  been  the 
exchange  professor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

"The  Railway  Terminal  Problem  of 
Chicago  "  was  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
lecture  given  on  March  4,  in  the  William 
Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago.  It  was  given  in  con- 
nection with  a  course  on  "American 
Cities"  by  Assistant  Professor  Scott  E. 
W.  Bedford,  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology. 

"Mme.  de  Stael  et  les  litteratures 
etrangeres"  was  the  subject  of  a  Uni- 
versity public  lecture  in  French  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  given  in  the  William  Rainey 
Harper  Memorial  Library  by  Professor 
F.  Baldensperger,  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
has  been  the  exchange  professor  at 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary 
of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion, gave  a  public  lecture  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  February  19,  his  sub- 
ject being  "World  Christianity." 

Professor  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  gave  two  lectures 
in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  in 
February  on  "The  History  of  the  Canon," 
the  first,  on  the  making  of  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  second,  on 
the  breaking  of  the  Canon. 

The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  by 
Synge,  and  Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan  by 
Yeats,  were  presented  to  a  large  audi- 
ence in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on 
March  2,  by  the  Irish  Players,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Set- 
tlement, which  received  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars  as  its  part  of  the  proceeds. 
After  the  performance  a  reception  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  players  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Students' 
Art  Club  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Making  of  Etchings"  was  given  in  Em- 
mons Blaine  Hall  by  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Pear- 
son, a  Chicago  etcher,  on  February  19. 

Nearly  a  thousand  dollars  has  been 
raised  among  the  women  students  of  the 
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University  for  the  annual  support  of  Miss 
Margery  Melcher,  who  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  University  women  in  Calcutta. 
Practically  every  woman  in  the  Uni- 
versity contributed  to  the  fund.  Miss 
Melcher  directs  religious  work  in  several 
colleges  and  high  schools  in  India. 

Assistant  Professor  Bertram  G.  Nelson, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
is  giving,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
a  course  in  effective  speaking  for  girl 
students  in  the  trades.  The  sessions  are 
held  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy. 

Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women 
in  the  University,  recently  appeared 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature  in  advocacy  of  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  the  women  of  Kentucky. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
include  the  following: 


Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.:  "The 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  of 
1914,"  Biblical  World,  February;  (with 
F.  Merrifield)  "The  Origin  and  Teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  Books," 
ibid.;    idem.,  ibid.,  March. 

Goodspeed,  Associate  Professor  Edgar  J. : 
"A  New  Testament  Anniversary: 
1514-1914,"  Biblical  World,  March. 

Johnson,  Principal  Franklin  W.:  "The 
Problems  of  Boyhood,"  II,  Biblical 
World,  February;  idem.,  Ill,  ibid., 
March. 

Merrifield,  Fred  (with  E.  D.  Burton): 
"The  Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  Books,"  Biblical  World, 
February;    idem.,  ibid.,  March. 

Soares,  Professor  Theodore  G.:  "The 
Educational  Work  of  the  Church," 
Biblical  World,  February;  idem.,  II, 
ibid.,  March. 

Williston,  Professor  Samuel  W.:  "Broili- 
ellus,  A  New  Genus  of  Amphibians 
from  the  Permian  of  Texas,"  Journal  of 
Geology,  January-February;  "Restora- 
tions of  Some  American  Permocarbon- 
iferous  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,"  ibid. 


ALUMNI   AFFAIRS 


The  Eastern  Alumni  Association. — 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Eastern  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  held  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  Park 
Ave.  and  33d  St.,  New  York  City,  Friday 
evening,  January  23,  1914.  Fifty-three 
were  present,  including  President  and 
Mrs.  Judson  of  the  University.  Jesse  D. 
Burks,  the  recipient  of  the  first  diploma 
from  the  present  University  of  Chicago, 
and,  by  virtue  of  this,  the  "oldest  living 
graduate,"  now  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  of  the  early  days  at  the 
school  when  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology maintained  a  private  entrance  to 
the  World's  Fair  ground  for  the  benefit 
of  its  students.  Professor  Paul  Monroe, 
Chicago  '97,  now  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  gave  his  impres- 
sions and  experiences  derived  from  a 
recent  tour  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
and  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Cara- 
way, '97  (Glenrose  Bell),  cold  storage  in- 
spector in  New  York  City,  spoke  of  the 
fight  of  the  Housewives'  League  for  pure 
food  and  better  living  conditions  in  New 
York  City  and  the  country  generally. 
Katherine  Bement  Davis,  Ph.D.  '00, 
now  commissioner  of  correction  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  warned  all  the  alumni 
(presumably  including  visiting  alumni 
and  professors)  that  they  must  walk  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  if  they 
wished  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  No 
mercy  will  be  shown  offenders  of  this 
type.  Lantern  slides  of  University  views 
brought  out  a  running  fire  of  comment 
from  the  alumni  present,  and  President 
Judson  reviewed  the  recent  progress  in 
buildings  and  other  physical  improve- 
ments about  the  University. 

A  nominating  committee  composed 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Sage,  B.D.  '82,  Willis  Haw- 
ley,  A.B.,  '80,  and  A.  Evelyn  Newman, 
'08,  suggested  the  names  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  they 
were  unanimously  elected:  President, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson,  Literary  Editor,  the 
Independent,  119  West  40th  St.,  New 
York;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Edith  T. 
Bremer,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Secretaries,  F.  H.  Pike,  437  West  59th  St., 
New  York;  Miss  M.  L.  Stone,  525  Fifth 


St.,  Brooklyn;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Stephens, 
847  West  End  Ave.,  New  York;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Milton  J.  Davies,  227 
Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  Thomas  J. 
Riley,  69  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn; 
Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  commissioner 
of  correction,  New  York  City;  Miss 
E.  S.  Weirick,  250  Washington  Ave., 
Brooklyn;  M.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  5  Liberty 
St.,  New  York. 

F.  H.  Pike,  '07  (Ph.D.) 

The  Old  University  alumni  dinner. — In 
accordance  with  the  old-time  custom,  the 
alumni  and  students  of  the  Old  University 
held  their  annual  Washington  Supper 
and  Reunion  at  the  Hamilton  Club,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  21.  About 
seventy  of  those  who  were  students  in  the 
Old  University  from  '59  to  '86  gathered 
in  the  reception  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Club,  at  six  o'clock,  and  after  an  hour 
spent  in  greeting  old  college  mates,  and 
President  Judson  and  Professor  Lewis 
Stuart  of  the  old  faculty,  who  were  the 
guests  of  the  evening,  passed  to  the  main 
dining-room  where  the  supper  was  served. 
As  President  Judson  had  to  meet  another 
engagement,  the  after-dinner  program 
was  anticipated  in  part,  and  the  greetings 
of  the  University  were  extended  by  the 
President  in  his  very  modest  and  happy 
manner. 

Music  was  furnished  during  the  supper 
by  Tomaso's  Orchestra,  after  which  Miss 
Elizabeth  Faulkner,  presiding  as  toast- 
mistress,  suggested  "  The  Old  University 
as  Viewed  from  Different  Standpoints," 
which  was  responded  to  as  follows:  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  theologian,  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson;  of  a  lawyer, 
Frank  Ambrose  Helmer;  of  a  business 
man,  Herbert  Edward  Goodman;  of  a 
modern  woman,  Lucy  Anderson  Owen; 
of  our  best-loved  professor,  Lewis  Stuart; 
of  one  from  the  Old  and  the  New, 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the 
floor  was  cleared  and  for  an  hour  the  hall 
resounded  to  the  strains  of  the  orchestra, 
and  the  "calling"  of  John  Evans  Cornell, 
while  the  old  boys  and  girls  indulged  in 
the  Virginia  Reel,  Dan  Tucker,  and  other 
old-time  dances. 
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The  gathering  was  in  charge  of  a 
committee  made  up  of  Adolph  Julius 
Lichtstern,  Herbert  Edward  Goodman, 
William  Leonard  Burnap,  Francis  James 
Walsh,  and  Edgar  Augustus  Buzzell, 
Secretary.  Those  present  were:  Presi- 
dent Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor  Lewis 
Stuart,  Lake  Forest  University,  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  A.  Buzzell,  Frank  H.  Clark,  John 
E.  Cornell,  James  M.  Doud,  Herbert  E. 
Goodman,  Frank  A.  Helmer,  Fred  W. 
Jaros,  Adolph  J.  Lichtstern,  Abram  E. 
Mabie,  J.  Gorton  Marsh,  Ethelbert  W. 
Peeke,  John  E.  Rhodes,  Max  L.  Sickle, 
Wandell  Topping,  George  W.  Walsh, 
Thomas  R.  Weddell,  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Owen;  Misses  Elizabeth  Faulkner,  Laura 
B.  Loomis,  Myra  Pollard,  Fannie  B. 
Smith,  Augusta  G.  Stuart,  Edna  O. 
Stuart,  Julia  R.  Tolman;  and  Messrs. 
Frank  S.  Cheney,  Eli  H.  Doud,  Dorrance 
Dibbell,  Joliet,  John  C.  Everett,  James 
G.  Elsdon,  Henry  C.  First,  Rock  Island, 
James  Goodman,  James  P.  Gardner, 
T.  M.  Hammond,  Milwaukee,  George  F. 
Holloway,  Sawyer,  Mich.,  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  John  C.  Hopkins,  John  Lang- 
land,  Henry  C.  Morris,  Charles  W. 
Naylor,  George  E.  Newcomb,  Fred  A. 
Smith,  Edgar  B.  Tolman,  Harry  W. 
Thayer,  Frank  J.  Walsh,  Robert  Walsh, 
George  B.  Woodworth. 

Minnesota  Alumni  Club. — That  alumni 
interests  of  Minnesota  are  definitely 
established  and  organized  was  proved  by 
the  successful  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Alumni  Club  held  February 
14  at  the  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 
Fifty  people  attended  and  listened  to  the 
interesting  program  of  after-dinner  talks. 
It  was  a  "coeducational"  affair.  Those 
eligible  to  come  by  reason  of  their  relation 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  included 
graduates,  postgraduate  students,  for- 
mer students,  and  former  instructors. 
"Wives,  husbands,  or  sweethearts"  were 
invited  as  escorts  to  those  receiving  invi- 
tations to  the  dinner;  so  that  the  num- 
ber present  was  not  made  up  wholly  of 
Chicago  people. 

The  dinner  table  was  arranged  in  a 
beautifully  appointed  ballroom— a  fit 
setting  for  the  genial  spirit  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  scintillating  and  urbane  wit 
of  the  speakers.  The  president  of  the 
club,  Professor  Anthony  Lispenard  Un- 
derbill, dispatched  some  routine  business, 
and  then,  after  welcoming  the  assembly, 


turned  the  after-dinner  program  over  to 
the  toastmaster.  This  happily  chosen 
official  was  William  Reynolds  Vance,  dean, 
of  the  Law  School,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  His  comments  provided 
ample  "reaction"  on  the  part  of  the 
speakers  whom  he  introduced. 

"Dean"  George  E.  Vincent,  new  presi- 
dent of  Minnesota,  saluted  the  members 
of  the  club  in  one  of  his  typical  gatling- 
gun  talks.  The.  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Dean  James  Rowland 
Angell,  who  with  Mrs.  Angell  came  up 
from  Chicago  especially  for  the  occasion 
to  represent  the  University  and  President 
Judson  whose  personal  greeting  to  the 
club  he  conveyed.  Professor  Angell,. 
after  dwelling  briefly  on  matters  of  cur- 
rent interest  at  the  Quadrangles,  spoke  at 
length  and  in  a  most  interesting  way  on 
the  subject,  "The  Practical  Application 
of  Psychology" — a  subject  which  has  a 
definite  relation  to  one's  everyday  life; 
one  which,  in  view  of  the  voluminous- 
treatment  it  has  had  of  late,  requires  care- 
ful review;  and  one  on  which  Dr.  Angell 
speaks  with  eminent  authority. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angell  were  the  house 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  during 
their  stay  in  Minneapolis.  Among  those 
present  at  the  dinner,  besides  those  whose 
names  have  already  been  mentioned, 
were  the  following:  Victoria  McAlmon, 
Rev.  E.  P.  Savage,  C.  N.  Patterson, 
Luther  Wood  Parker,  G.  L.  Gotham, 
J.  J.  O'Connor,  Milo  B.  Price,  J.  A. 
Mansfield,  Julian  H.  Gist,  R.  H.  Halsey, 
Emery  W.  Balduf,  N.  J.  Quickstad,  J.  F. 
Ebersole,  William  O.  Beall,  L.  L.  Everly, 
Lincoln  K.  Adkins,  Rev.  G.  L.  Morrill, 
H.  B.  Street,  Mary  Daniels,  B.  F.  Petten- 
ger,  Harvey  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Mary  A. 
Kidder,  J.  Anna  Norris,  F.  D.  Nichols, 
E.  V.  Robinson,  C.  J.  V.  Pettibone,  W.  L. 
Miser,  Benjamin  Lee,  Robert  A.  Hall, 
Mrs.  C.  Albert  Carlson,  Jessie  Caplin. 

Harvey  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Secretary 

The  Alumni  Council. — The  Alumni 
Council  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
at  7:45  p.m.,  January  20,  1914,  in  the 
Alumni  Office  in  Ellis  Hall,  Mr.  Angell 
presiding.  Present  were  Mrs.  McDowell, 
Mr.  Angell,  Mr.  Bestor,  Mr.  Paltzer, 
Mr.  Kramer,  and  the  secretary.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  secretary  pre- 
sented an  outline  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Council,  stating  that  his  object 
was  merely  to  introduce  the  subject  and 
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not  to  secure  formal  action  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  matter  was  laid  on  the 
table  for  future  consideration.  A  reso- 
lution was  introduced  and  passed  pro- 
viding that  Alumni  Council  checks,  until 
further  notice,  were  to  be  signed  by 
Rudolph  E.  Schreiber  and  countersigned 
by  either  H.  E.  Slaught  or  John  F. 
Moulds.  The  Council  then  discussed 
the  work  of  the  standing  committees.  A 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  need  of  a 
new  representative  on  the  Athletic  Board 
as  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  it  was  explained  that  the 
present  representative  came  from  the 
local  Chicago  Club.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Committee  on  Alumni  Clubs.  Va- 
rious suggestions  were  made  for  infusing 
life  into  these  local  club  organizations, 
such  as  inviting  them  to  found  scholar- 
ships and  loan  funds,  using  them  as  a 
means  of  University  promotion  among 
high-school  students,  providing  speakers 
for  them  by  taking  advantage  of  trips 
that  faculty  members  might  be  making 
at  the  time,  and  establishing  a  few  large 
clubs,  for  example,  in  New  York  City 
and  in  San  Francisco,  and  using  them  as 
models  for  the  rest. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

F.  W.  DlGNAN,  Secretary 


News  from  the  Classes. — 
1878 

Robert  Van  Meigs  is  minister  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Muskogee,  Okla. 

1902 

Clara  Kretzinger  is  represented  by  her 
prize  picture  "The  Callas,"  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Chicago  artists  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. 

William  H.  Haas  is  a  graduate  student 
in  Geology  at  the  University  this  year. 

1903 

Edith  Bellamy  (Mrs.  Forrest  Shreve)  is 
the  author  of  Publication  No.  1947  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
It  deals  with  The  Daily  March  of  Trans- 
portation in  a  Desert  Perennial. 

Deo  Whittlesey  has  entered  a  Roman 
Catholic  sisterhood.  When  last  heard 
from  two  years  ago,  she  was  a  novice  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Julia  Hobbs  is  living  in  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


1905 

Clyde  Blair  and  Mrs.  Blair  (Anne 
Hough)  are  now  living  in  Evanston,  111. 
They  have  three  small  daughters. 

Helen  M.  Weldon  has  recently  moved 
to  1 132  Loyola  Ave.,  Rogers  Park.  She 
is  a  teacher  in  Lane  Technical  High 
School. 

1906 

Mary  Alma  Hardman  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  University  this  year. 

Elizabeth  Munger  is  in  Chicago  for  a 
couple  of  years.  She  is  now  living  at 
5559  University  Avenue. 

Strong  Vincent  Norton,  who  is  truck- 
tire  sales  manager  for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  of  Akron,  recently  delivered  an 
illustrated  address  before  the  Motor 
Truck  Club  of  New  York  City  on  "Tire 
Efficiency."  He  writes  that  W.  A. 
McDermid  has  joined  forces  with  the 
Falcon  Cycle  Car  Company. 

Grace  Viall  (Mrs.  Charles  Gray)  has 
moved  to  5621  Maryland  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Eva  Erskine  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Debenham) 
lives  at  1035  N.  7th  St.,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

1907 

Donald  P.  Abbott  will  sail  in  June  for 
two  years'  study  in  Europe. 

Thyrza  Barton,  who  has  lived  at  the 
Chicago  Commons  and  been  relief  inves- 
tigator for  the  county  agent  during  the 
winter,  has  left  Chicago  for  her  home  in 
Altadena,  Cal. 

Helen  Hendricks  sailed  on  February  12 
for  China,  where  she  will  teach  music  for 
a  year  at  Saint  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang. 

Pauline  R.  Horn  (Mrs.  J.  P.  Pope)  is 
living  at  702  Brumback  St.,  Boise  City, 
Idaho. 

Grace  Lyman  is  studying  this  year  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  hav- 
ing resigned  from  her  position  at  Western 
College. 

Edith  Terry  (Mrs.  Harry  M.  Bremer) 
is  living  at  160  E.  91st  St.,  New  York 
City.  She  expects  to  attend  the  world 
conference  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  at  Stockholm 
in  May.  Mrs.  Bremer  is  secretary  for 
immigrants,  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A. 

Lenerl  Morehouse  (Mrs.  A.  D.  How- 
ard) lives  at  Fairport,  Iowa,  care  of  the 
Agricultural  Station. 

Roy  O.  Maddox  is  practicing  law  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    His  address  is  15 12 
Linwood  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Thora  Brookings  lives  at  Woodward, 
Iowa. 

Daisy  Richardson  (Mrs.  P.  C.  Mar- 
chant)  lives  at  228  E.  Street  Vedado, 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Edward  Eggleston  Smith  is  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  He  is 
now  in  Algeria. 

1908 

Charles  Laurence  Baker  is  geologist  for 
the  Nevada  Petroleum  Company  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Edith  Moore  (Mrs.  Henry  Suzzallo") 
has  returned  from  a  journey  around  the 
world  and  is  living  at  the  Hotel  Manhat- 
tan, New  York. 

Jennie  Beery  (Mrs.  George  M.  Hough) 
has  moved  to  5007  Grand  Boulevard. 

Grace  Meigs,  who  has  been  resident 
physician  at  the  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital,  has  recently  entered  the  offices 
of  Dr.  Sippy  in  the  People's  Gas  Building. 

Jo  M.  Boyington  has  moved  from 
Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Dalton  Gardens, 
Idaho.  She  is  teaching  in  the  Spokane 
schools. 

Helen  Mauchee  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Barnett) 
lives  at  427  W.  Islay  St.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Edna  Secord  (Mrs.  Charles  G.  Steven- 
son) is  living  on  a  farm  at  Smith's  Creek, 
Mich. 

1909 

Virginia  Admiral  (Mrs.  Arthur  Dady) 
lives  at  6918  N.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Rogers 
Park,  111. 

David  F.  Davis,  who  has  been  teaching 
Greek  in  Monmouth  College,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  history 
in  the  Austin  High  School,  Chicago. 

Minna  Hoskins,  who  has  a  studio  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Building,  has  two  pictures  in 
the  exhibition  of  Chicago  artists  at  the 
Art  Institute. 

Robert  W.  Savidge  is  chemist  for  the 
American  Carbon  Co.,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Hazel  Driver  teaches  at  Madison,  Wis. 
Her  home  address  is  850  Laurel  Ave. 

1910 

Nova  J.  Beal  has  accepted  a  respon- 
sible position  with  the  new  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  California,  at  Sac- 
ramento. Of  some  two  hundred  persons, 
chiefly  men,  who  took  the  civil  service 
examination  for  chief  clerk,  she  passed  the 
highest  by  a  considerable  margin  and  so 
earned  first  place  on  the  eligible  list. 


Helen  Logan  Butler  is  doing  art  pho- 
tography at  6045  Harper  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Caroline  Dickey  (Tulsa,  Oklahoma) 
spent  January  in  Chicago  visiting  Jessie 
Heckman  '10. 

Helen  Dewhurst  (Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Lewis)  of  Indianapolis,  and  Helen  Peck 
(Mrs.  Sanford  A.  Lyon)  of  Seattle  were 
in  Chicago  during  the  holidays. 

Richard  Chadwick  Miller  is  a  farmer  at 
Groves,  Colo. 

Vera  Bass  (Mrs.  Horace  Tharp)  is  at 
1 1337  Forest  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Florence  Ferguson  (Mrs.  Prescott 
Ritchie)  is  at  431  Pleasant  St.,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Gertrude  Wagner  is  living  at  4603 
Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Gladys  Hallam  (Mrs.  Ross  O.  Hinkle) 
is  living  at  3120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Fannie  Johnston,  of  501 1  Rochester 
Avenue,  is  relief  agent  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society. 

1911 

George  D.  Allen  is  an  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Florence  Catlin  is  actively  campaigning 
for  Alderman  Nance,  in  the  Sixth  Ward 
of  Chicago.  She  recently  arranged  a 
series  of  "political  teas,"  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage 
Association,  at  which  among  others  were 
present  Thomas  T.  Hoyne,  ex-'97,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  alderman  in  the 
Second  Ward. 

Ada  Walker  (Mrs.  Dwight  Dickerson) 
is  a  precinct  captain  in  the  Sixth  Ward. 

Minerva  Fitts  (Mrs.  H.  R.  Anderson) 
lives  at  4636  Lake  Park  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Roberta  Daley  (Mrs.  Wentz)  lives  at 
Aurora,  Neb. 

Helen  Cleverdon  is  teaching  at  Au- 
gusta, 111.  Her  home  address  is  902 
Leland  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1912 

Margaret  Fahey  lives  at  693  Margate 
Terrace,  Chicago. 

Edith  T.  Higley  teaches  Zoology  and 
Botany  at  Shreveport,  La. 

Isabel  Jarvis  is  teaching  at  Geneva,  111. 

Erma  Kellogg  is  taking  a  course  at 
Chicago  Normal  School.  Her  address  is 
1226  E.  46th  St. 

W.  Eugene  Stanley,  '12,  has  entered  the 
law  firm  of  Stanley,  Vermilion  &  Evans, 
at  Wichita,  Kan. 

Mary  Embree  has  moved  to  Forest 
Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 
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Marguerite  L.  Huston  lives  at  1208 
First  Ave.,  West  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

May  Knapp  (Mrs.  J.  F.  S.  Marshall) 
lives  at  Stevensville,  Mont. 

Bertha  Nordenholt  lives  at  Chicago 
Avenue  and  Marion  St.,  Oak  Park. 

Myra  Seymour  lives  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. 

Ethel  White  lives  at  562  E.  50th  Place, 
Chicago. 

1913 

Marjorie  Miller  is  teaching  in  New 
Richland,  Minn. 

Ruth  Renwick  is  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Her  home  address  is 
5484  Everett  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Cecile  Van  Steenberg  is  teaching 
domestic  science  at  Barrington,  111. 

Mary  Colt  (Mrs.  Earnway  Edwards) 
lives  at  3438  W.  Polk  St. 

Gertrude  Thompson  lives  at  22  Seventh 
Ave.,  S.  E.,  Aberdeen,  S.D. 

Kathryn  Williams,  is  employed  by  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

Ex-1914 

Helen  Campbell  lives  at  6817  Union 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Edith  Miller  lives  at  n  19  E.  54th  St., 
Chicago. 

Frances  Bass  is  studying  domestic 
science  at  Columbia  University. 

Merle  Sebring  is  spending  six  months 
in  Europe. 

Ex-1915 

Henrietta  Treadwell  is  studying  do- 
mestic science  at  Columbia  University. 


Engagements. — 

Hazel  Bell  Kelly,  '08,  and  Earl  Latan 
Manville. 

Nathalie  H.  Young,  ex-'o8,  156  East 
Superior  St.,  to  John  Garfield  Jordan. 
Mr.  Jordan  is  a  civil  engineer  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  the  fall. 

Edith  Prindeville,  'n,  to  Kenneth  Noel 
Atkins.  Mr.  Atkins  received  his  A.B. 
and  M.A.  from  Wesleyan  and  was  a 
fellow  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
at  the  University.  He  is  now  bacteriolo- 
gist in  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frances  Meigs,  '12,  to  Elisha  N.  Fales 
of  Lake  Forest,  111.  Mr.  Fales  is  an 
engineer  and  a  graduate  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
been  stationed  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  during 


the  building  of  the  government  dam 
there.  Miss  Meigs  expects  to  be  married 
in  June  and  to  live  in  Ashland,  Wis. 
She  has  been  in  Chicago  this  winter  visit- 
ing her  sisters. 

Marriages. — 

Ruth  Mary  Porter,  '08,  and  Harry  H. 
Schofield  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  were  married 
on  January  12  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 
Emily  Frake,  '09,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Edna  Walsh,  ex-' 10,  and  Edward  R. 
Ferriss,  Law  '05,  were  married  on  De- 
cember 20,  19 13.  They  are  living  at 
5525  Cornell  Avenue. 

Alice  Ferguson  Lee,  'n,  and  Frederick 
Curtis  Loweth  were  married  on  January 
17.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loweth  are  living  in 
Chicago. 

Ruth  Abigail  Allen,  '12,  and  Robert  A. 
Geary  were  married  in  Seattle  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  They  are  at  home  at  Hunt's 
Point,  Lake  Washington,  Seattle. 

Katsuji  Kato,  Ph.D.,  '13,  was  married 
on  February  n  to  Miss  Koma  Noguchi, 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Kato  is  the  traveling  secretary 
of  Japanese  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  America. 
His  wife  is  a  graduate  of  Defiance  College, 
Ohio. 

Edith  Bartruff,  ex-'i4,  was  married  on 
January  10  to  Edward  Hollis  Keator,  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Mr.  Keator  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Deaths. — 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Duffield,  '78,  of  Pitts- 
field,  111.,  died  at  Mullanphy  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  December  14,  1913.  He  was 
born  in  Pike  County,  111.,  on  February  21, 
1853;  after  graduation  from  the  Old 
University  in  1878  he  entered  St.  Louis 
Medical  College.  From  1882  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness  he  practiced  medicine  in 
the  town  of  his  birth,  Pittsfield.  In  1890 
he  married  Elizabeth  Ledlier,  who  sur- 
vives him. 

Aaron  Hodgman  Cole,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  University  in  1893,  1896,  and 
1898,  died  on  December  30,  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  N.Y.,  on  October 
21,  1856;  graduated  from  Colgate  in 
1884;  and  had  taught  at  Colgate  and 
other  institutions.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Chicago  Normal  College.  A  wife 
and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

Notice  has  just  been  received  of  the 
death,  on  June  3,  1911,  of  Jessie  C.  Boy- 
ington,  '08. 
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Walter  Stuart  Morrison,  '10,  died  at 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  on  December  8,  1913, 
after  a  year's  illness.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity. 

Edith  Ethel  Barnard,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry  at  the  University,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart-disease  at  her  home,  410 
West  62d  St.,  on  March  9,  1914.  Miss 
Barnard  received  the  degree  of  S.B.  from 
Chicago  in  1903,  of  S.M.  in  1905,  and  of 
Ph.D.  in  1907.  She  was  also  a  member 
of  Sigma  Xi.  Since  1907  she  had  been 
an  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  She  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  powers  of  mind, 
which  her  modesty  and  reserve  could  not 
render  unnoticeable.  She  had  been  in 
bad  health  for  some  time,  but  was  not 
thought  seriously  ill;  indeed,  she  was 
planning  a  shopping-trip  down  town  when 
she  was  suddenly  stricken.  She  was 
well  known  among  the  alumnae  living  in 


Chicago,  and  her  death  will  leave  a  va- 
cancy which  the  University  will  find  hard 
to  fill. 

The  mystery  surrounding  the  death  of 
Laura  Wilder,  'n,  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  up.  On  November  1,  19 13,  she 
married  Lawrence  Simpson,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  she  went  to  live.  On 
February  22  she  was  found  dead  in  her 
own  room,  shot  through  the  head.  It 
was  supposed  at  the  time  a  revolver 
which  she  had  been  cleaning  had  been 
accidentally  discharged.  Later  rumors 
became  so  disturbing  that  her  husband 
demanded  a  further  investigation;  this 
investigation  is  now  going  on.  Laura 
Wilder  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Wilder,  of  581 1  Kenwood  Avenue,  a 
member  of  the  Mortarboard,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  young  women  in  the 
University  during  her  four  years  here. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


C.  H.  Gordon,  '95,  writes  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee:  "There  are 
very  few  U  of  C  men  in  this  region  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  Professor  H.  E.  Bu- 
chanan, '09,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics.  In  the 
same  department  also  is  Professor  J.  B. 
Hamilton,  who  is  working  for  a  degree 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Buchanan  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Athletics  and  is  making  a  great  suc- 
cess of  that  work  as  well  as  in  his  pro- 
fessional work.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  treasurer  of  the  local 
organization.  I  am  myself  treasurer- 
general  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  an  honor 
society  comparable  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  or  the  Sigma  Xi." 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  '97,  has  just 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
19 1 2  Professor  Chamberlain  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Natur- 
forschergesellschaft  an  der  K.  Universitat 
zu  Kiew. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell,  '98,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, spent  the  Winter  Quarter  in  a 
study  of  the  high  schools  of  the  southern 
states. 

H.  C.  Cowles,  '98,  Associate  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Botany,  spent  a 
month  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  in  Arkan- 
sas carrying  on  special  investigations  for 
the  United  States  government,  the  central 
point  in  the  investigation  being  the  utili- 


zation of  ecological  data  for  determining 
the  character  of  certain  parts  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottom  land.  Dr.  Cowles  and 
G.  D.  Fuller,  '13,  conducted  an  Inter- 
national Phytogeographic  Excursion 
through  the  United  States  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1913.  The  participants  of  this 
excursion  were  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
plant  geographers  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries. 

G.  L.  Brown,  '00,  is  now  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Dakota  State  College, 
at  Brookings. 

F.  L.  Stevens,  '00,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Porto  Rico  to 
become  professor  of  plant  pathology  in 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has 
published  a  volume  entitled  The  Fungi 
Which  Cause  Plant  Disease. 

Mary  B.  Harris,  '00,  has  been  spending 
the  past  two  years  abroad,  studying 
numismatics  both  at  Rome  and  at  Berlin. 
She  expects  to  return  to  this  country  in 
June  of  this  year. 

L.  A.  Lawson,  '01,  until  recently  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Australia. 

T.  C.  Frye,  '02,  professor  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Washington,  spent  the 
summer  of  1913  investigating  the  eco- 
nomic possibilities  of  marine  algae  in 
Alaska,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

H.  N.  Whitford,  '03,  is  engaged  in  a 
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forest  survey  of  British  Columbia  for 
the  Commission  of  Conservation  for 
Canada.  At  present  he  is  collecting 
data  for  a  land  classification  map  which 
will  show  the  areas  for  agricultural  land, 
timber  land,  and  waste  land.  The 
work  when  finished  will  be  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  forest  resources  of  the 
province. 

W.  M.  Atwood,  '03,  is  professor  of 
botany  in  the  State  Agricultural  College 
of  Oregon. 

Geo.  H.  Shull,  '04,  a  member  of  the 
staff  at  the  Station  of  Experimental 
Evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  is 
spending  the  year  in  Europe,  studying 
the  work  of  plant  breeding. 

M.  A.  Chrysler,  '04,  professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Maine,  gave 
an  address  before  the  holiday  meeting 
of  the  American  Naturalists  on  the 
teaching  of  botany  to  undergraduates. 

William  Crocker,  '06,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Physiology,  spent  the 
Autumn  Quarter  in  Washington,  in  work 
for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Rolvix  Harlan,  '06,  professor  of  soci- 
ology and  Bible  and  head  of  Ottawa 
University,  Ottawa,  Kansas,  has  been 
delivering  lectures  at  chautauquas  on 
"Urbanity  as  a  Personal  and  Social 
Ideal "  and  "  The  New  Social  Conscience." 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Progressive 
Party  County  Club  of  Ottawa. 

Wanda  M.  Pfeiffer,  '08,  Instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Botany,  is  spending 
the  Winter  Quarter  in  Porto  Rico,  col- 
lecting material  for  a  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  tropical  plants. 

R.  R.  Gates,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
lecturer  in  botany  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Science,  London. 

Evan  T.  Sage,  '08,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, is  now  professor  of  Latin  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  just 
written  a  paper  on  "Petronius  Poggis 
and  John  Salisbury"  which  is  soon  to 
appear  in  Comparative  Philology. 

John  C.  Granbery,  '09,  is  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and  economy  at 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown, 
Texas. 

Charles  Brookover,  '10,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  as  professor 
of  embryology  and  histology.  He  has 
just  written  a  paper  on  the  "Nervus 
Terminalis  in  Man"  and  another  on  the 
"Development  of  the  Olfactory  Region 
in     Lepidosteus"     which     will     shortly 


appear  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology. 

Frederick  G.  Henke,  '10,  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nanking,  Nanking,  China,  has 
returned  to  this  country  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  philosophy 
and  education  at  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon.  His  paper  on  "Wang 
Yang  Ming,  a  Chinese  Idealist"  appeared 
in  the  January,  1914,  Monist. 

M.  L.  Spencer,  '10,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  has  published  articles  on 
"Corpus  Christi  Pageants  in  England" 
and  William  Gilmore  Simm's  edition  of 
"Yemassee."  He  has  also  published  a 
book  entitled  Practical  English  Punctua- 
tion. 

W.  S.  Cooper,  'n,  is  at  present  at 
Stanford  University  investigating  the 
chaparral  of  vegetation  from  an  eco- 
logical  viewpoint. 

Samuel  N.  Reep,  'n,  has  resigned  his 
assistant  professorship  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Reep 
was  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  state 
finance  committee  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  campaign. 

M.  A.  Brennan,  '12,  professor  of  botany 
and  dean  of  the  colleges,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Idaho  at  a  salary  of 
$6,000.  He  enters  upon  his  new  position 
on  April  1 . 

L.  I.  Knight,  '13,  Instructor  in  Plant 
Physiology,  has  been  appointed  special 
investigator  for  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  West  Virginia. 

In  January  last  Julia  J.  Taft,  '13,  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at 
Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

N.  J.  Ware,  '13,  is  superintendent  of 
the  University  Settlement  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Cleo  Hearon,  '13,  is  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  history  in  the  In- 
dustrial Institute  and  College  of  Missis- 
sippi. Two  articles  by  her  entitled 
"Nullification  in  Mississippi"  and  "Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Compromise  of  1850" 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society. 

The  Doctors  now  number  771,  includ- 
ing 5  who  received  the  degree  at  the 
March  Convocation.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber 18  are  now  deceased,  leaving  753 
living  Doctors.  The  new  issue  of  the 
Directory,  just  published,  shows  them 
arranged  by  departments  and  years. 
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To  the  Editor: 

I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  alumnae 
and  alumni  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  A  Cowboy  in  a  Kurkaus,  a  play  written 
by  Mrs.  George  E.  Vincent,  which  was 
presented  at  the  Shubert  Theaters  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  February  23 
and  24.  It  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  a  number  of  society  women  in  the  Twin 
Cities  for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's 
Loan  Fund  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Socially  and  financially  the  play  was  a 
great  success.  The  fact  that  the  cast  was 
composed  of  prominent  Twin  City  people 
lent  a  special  interest  to  their  many 
friends  in  the  audience.  All  the  three 
performances  were  before  packed  houses. 
The  proceeds  turned  over  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  Women's  Loan  Fund 
amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

As  to  the  play  itself,  it  afforded  a  very 
pleasant  diversion  for  "the  tired  business 
man."  It  was  patent  that  the  play  was 
written  "just  for  the  fun  of  it."  To 
Mrs.  Vincent  it  must  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  the  souvenir  element,  suggestive  of  the 
"local  color"  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Tyrols 
last  summer  and  her  cross-mountain 
camping  trip  through  Glacier  National 
Park  two  summers  ago.  Neither  the 
writing  nor  the  acting  of  the  play  was 
meant  to  be  seriously  professional.  Both 
the  author  and  the  actors  showed  clever- 
ness, but  it  was  not  of  the  hidden,  subtle 
sort.  It  was — to  laugh!  It  came  nearer 
being  a  farce  than  a  comedy.  At  any 
rate  some  of  the  roles  were  overdrawn  to 
the  point  of  caricature;  and  the  situations 
were  often  very  precipitate.  Some  of  the 
"business"  in  the  play  was  especially 
good. 

The  setting  for  the  three  acts  of  the 
play  was  a  sanatorium  in  the  Tyrols. 
Here,  because  of  her  "heart  trouble," 
the  heroine  of  the  play,  a  spirited  Ameri- 
can girl,  was  taken  by  her  managerial 
suffragette  aunt.  Presently  the  cowboy 
appeared  on  the  scene.  His  trouble,  like 
the  young  woman's,  was  acquired  the 
previous  summer  when  they  both  met  on 


a  ranch  out  in  Arizona.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  picturesque,  manly 
westerner  was  only  a  Bostonian  and  a 
Harvard  graduate,  terrible  disappoint- 
ment saddened  the  heart  of  the  romantic 
maiden  who,  to  assuage  her  feelings, 
nearly  married  a  youthful  count. 

But  in  a  series  of  thrilling  and  all  but 
fatal  accidents  the  Bay  State  "cowboy" 
proved  his  sterling  qualities;  and  so  the 
girl  decided  she  loved  him  as  much  as 
when  he  wore  chaps  and  bucked  bronchos; 
and  everything  was  fixed  up  in  a  lovely 
way.  There  were  others,  of  course,  who 
helped  to  "thicken  the  plot":  invalids  at 
the  Kurhaus,  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  an  obtuse 
Englishman,  a  German  baron,  a  French 
maid,  a  breezy  "Tom  boy"  from  Nevada, 
a  noble  lady  of  the  German  court,  police- 
men, lackeys,  and  a  real  live  dachshund. 
Harvey  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  '08 


To  the  Editor: 

February  4,  19 14 

On  page  67  of  your  January  number 
there  is  a  statement  entitled  "A  Notable 
Omission"  which  states  that  there  are  no 
University  of  Chicago  alumni  on  our 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  regard  to  this 
matter,  may  I  ask  whether  you  consider 
an  alumnus  of  the  Old  University  of  Chi- 
cago as  an  alumnus  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  ?  If  you  do,  I  am  quite 
certain  your  statement  is  incorrect,  for 
Mr.  Eli  Felsenthal,  '78,  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  Old  University  and  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  present  one. 

If  what  I  say  is  correct,  please  let  me 
know  and  also  change  this  statement  in 
some  future  issue  of  the  Magazine.  If  I 
am  not  correct,  please  pardon  me. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  D.  Witkowsky,  '13 

(Eli  B.  Felsenthal  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
Old  University,  class  of  '78.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  has  to  do  only  with 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
reorganized. — Ed.) 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  make-up  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Alumni  Week  is  as  fol- 
lows: chairman,  John  F.  Moulds,  '07;  publicity  and  finance,  Albert  W. 

Sherer,   '06;    alumnae  luncheon,  Helen  T.   Sunny,   '08; 
Alumni  ^VggIc 

alumni  dinner,  Ernest  E.  Quantrell,  ex-'o5;  class  reunions 

and  dinners,  Alvin  F.  Kramer,  '10;  sing,  H.  D.  Sulcer,  '06;  alumni  sec- 
tion at  conference  meet,  Charles  F.  Kennedy,  '06;  arrangements,  Alfred 
C.  Kelly,  Jr.,  '13.     The  program  includes  the  following: 

Thursday,  June  4,  at  six  o'clock,  dinners  of  classes  and  departments. 
The  classes  which  have  special  reunions  are  '94,  '99,  '04,  '09,  '11,  '12,  '13. 

Friday  night,  June  5,  fraternity  dinners  and  reunions;  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  sing,  including  classes,  fraternities,  and  the  University  musi- 
cal organizations,  the  glee  clubs,  the  band,  and  the  orchestra;  at  9:30, 
an  informal  reception. 

Saturday,  June  6,  Alumni  Day,  business  meeting  at  n  :oo;  alumnae 
breakfast  at  12:00;  Conference  meet  at  1:00,  with  special  sections  for 
alumni;  alumni  dinner  at  6:00,  with  a  program  of  entertainment  (not 
speeches)  to  follow.  The  sing  will  be  held  in  Hutchinson  Court;  the 
reception  in  the  Court  if  the  weather  is  fine,  otherwise  in  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium; the  Conference  meet  on  the  Athletic  Field.  Places  for  the 
other  affairs  are  not  yet  fully  decided  upon. 

Are  you  coming  ? 

Both  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  recent  issues  of  the  Magazine 

and  the  smallness  of  its  size  are  due  to  a  peculiar  difficulty  that  has  arisen 

in   its  financial   situation.     When   the  present  business 

~n  .       ..  manager  took  over  the  position  the  circulation  of  the 

Explanation  &.  ^ 

Magazine  was  about  500  copies.     It  is  now  nearly  2,000. 
The  Magazine,  as  the  alumni  know,  is  financed  by  a  subsidy  from  the 
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University;  the  money  from  subscriptions  goes  to  support  the  business 
office  of  the  Association,  except  one-fourth,  which  is  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  partial  recompense  for  its  guaranty.  As  no  advertisements 
are  carried,  increase  in  circulation  does  not  increase  receipts  indirectly; 
and  as  the  cost  of  issuing  the  Magazine  to  2,000  subscribers  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  to  issue  it  to  500,  while  the  subsidy  remains  the  same, 
the  Magazine  has  been  forced  to  contract  to  meet  the  demand.  Result: 
great  difficulty,  not  in  making  ends  meet,  but  in  keeping  them  apart. 
Not  long  since  an  alumnus  complained  that  the  Magazine  was  dull.  He 
was  right;  it  is  dull.  He  asked  for  "sketches  of  travel,  accounts  of 
adventures  by  alumni,  and  articles  by  them."  They  would  be  most 
welcome;  but  how  to  crowd  them  in?  The  Magazine  at  present  is 
strictly  informational.  A  statement  of  what  is  going  on,  plus  what  Sir 
James  Barrie's  Maggie  called  "charrrm,"  there  seems  no  room  for. 
What  shall  we  do  ?     Suggestions  are  invited. 

There  are  in  hand,  to  be  published  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  "wearers  of  the  C."     The 

effort  of  this  questionnaire  was  to  establish  some  basis  of 
AthletesS  *"       information  concerning  the  effect  of  college  athletics  on 

the  athletes — an  old  problem  about  which  much  has  been 
written,  but  little  is  known.  Every  former  student  who  had  won  the 
'varsity  letter  was  asked  to  send  to  Fred  Merrifield,  in  confidence, 
answers  to  questions  about  the  value  of  athletics  to  him  personally,  and 
his  conclusions  as  drawn  in  general  from  observation.  The  same  set  of 
questions  was  sent  to  the  other  Conference  colleges,  with  the  request  to 
each  that  its  athletes  also  be  interrogated.  So  far  only  Indiana  has 
responded.  The  trend  of  the  answers  from  both  Chicagoans  and  In- 
dianans  is  emphatically  in  favor  of  athletics,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

In  this  connection  a  point  may  be  noted  which  was  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  fall  and  winter  quarters— the  alleged  roughness,  or  even  unfair 
play,  of  the  Chicago  teams.  After  the  game  with  Wis- 
consin in  November,  the  undergraduate  daily  at  Madison 
charged  with  great  freedom  and  vigor  that  the  ball  had  been  "stolen" 
three  times  by  Chicago  within  her  own  ten-yard  line,  the  offender  being 
named.  Similar  charges  cropped  up  again  during  the  basket-ball  season. 
The  Chicago  team  was  notable  in  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
football  players,  who  of  course  are  inured  to  hard  knocks.     One  of  them, 
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indeed,  seemed  to  certain  observers  occasionally  to  forget  even  the  rules, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ideals  of  sport.  More  than  once  an  opponent 
seemed  to  have  been  neatly  tripped,  or  interfered  with  from  behind  as 
he  was  about  to  throw  for  a  basket.  Those  things  seemed  to  occur  not 
only  in  games,  but  in  practice;  they  were  commented  on  freely  by  under- 
graduates. Whether  Chicago  was  worse  than  its  opponents  hardlv 
seems  the  question.  A  good  many  men  interested  in  athletics  here 
believe  heartily  that  no  competition  is  better  than  competition  which 
uses  unfair  means.  The  stand  of  Mr.  Stagg  is  well  known.  Meanness, 
advantage-taking,  he  will  not  tolerate.  No  player  or  group  of  players, 
however  violent  the  heat  of  combat,  can  afford  to  play  dirty  ball ;  nor  can 
any  coach  afford  to  overlook  it.  If  any  tendency  toward  it  exists  here, 
it  ought  to  be  stamped  out  vigorously. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  appears  the  first  of  the  Black- 
friar  performances  of  The  Student  Superior  will  be  over.     The  effort  of 

the  Friars  this  year  has  been  toward  common-sense  and 
Blackfriars         simplicity.     Try-outs  for  the  principal  parts  were  not 

held  until  March  31,  and  for  the  chorus  were  not  completed 
until  April  7,  thus  reducing  the  time  of  rehearsal  to  rather  less  than  a 
month.  Three  years  ago  rehearsals  were  held  almost  all  through  the 
Winter  Quarter.  The  chorus  rehearsals  moreover  were  this  year  so 
arranged  that  no  classes  were  interfered  with,  and  besides,  those  men 
not  actually  on  the  stage  had  an  opportunity  for  study  even  while  the 
rehearsal  was  going  on.  In  other  words,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep 
the  show  in  perspective,  as  an  incidental  performance  by  men  whose 
real  work  was  in  the  classroom,  not  as  itself  constituting  the  work  of  the 
quarter.  Wrhat  the  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  show  will  be  cannot  be 
foreseen;  but  the  managers  are  not  apparently  greatly  worried.  A  good 
show  which  was  actually  a  by-product  would  be  almost  a  triumph.  A 
large  share  of  the  receipts,  it  may  be  noted,  is  to  go  to  the  University 
Settlement,  and  a  little  larger  share,  it  is  said,  to  the  Reynolds  Club 
Library. 

The  Dramatic  Club  on  March  7  gave  a  performance  of  The  Younger 
Generation,  a  comedy  by  Stanley  Houghton,  author  of  Hindle  Wakes. 
The  cast  of  eleven,  professionally  coached,  handled  the  play  admirably. 

Indeed,  they  gave  it  better  than  it  deserved  to  be  given; 
Clutj  for  in  itself  The  Younger  Generation  is  not  much  of  a  play. 

A  good  deal  of  favorable  newspaper  comment  in  Chicago 
is  offered  upon  the  Hull-House  Players,  as  it  should  be.     The  University 
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Dramatic  Club,  however,  should  not  be  overlooked.  For  a  long  time 
now  every  performance  by  the  Club  has  been  an  honest  and  successful 
attempt  to  do  something  as  nearly  worth  doing  as  can  be  secured.  The 
best  actors  in  college  gravitate  naturally  to  the  Club — which  was  not 
always  true — and  their  work  is  on  a  pretty  high  level  of  effectiveness. 
Two  things  are  still  true:  first,  the  plays  are  all  imported,  not  written 
for  the  Club,  and  second,  there  are  few  minor  organizations  (of  which 
there  are  so  many,  for  example,  at  Harvard)  to  act  as  feeders  to  the 
Dramatic  Club,  and  to  give,  casually  and  for  the  fun  of  it  only,  casual 
bits.  But  neither  of  these  deficiencies  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Dramatic  Club,  which  has  certainly  proved  its  value. 

On  the  inner  cover  will  be  found  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  those 
who  conduct  the  Magazine.     Mr.  Linn  and  Mr.  Fiske  remain;  but  the 

_  other  members  of   the  editorial  committee  have  with- 

The 

Publications  drawn  and  in  their  places  appears  the  Publications  Corn- 
Committee  mittee,  which  will  have  indirect  charge  of  all  Alumni 
Association  publications.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  Magazine;  but  they  are  for  the  editors. 


CHICAGO   ALUMNI    CLUB! 

The  regular  spring  dinner  of  the  Club 
will  be  merged  with  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Dinner  on  Saturday,  June  6.  All 
the  usual  stunts  will  be  pulled  off  at  this 
time;  also  others  unusual.  Come  one, 
come  all;  but  to  this  dinner  you  can't 
bring  your  wife. 


ATHLETICS:     A  RESUME  AND  A 

FORECAST 


This  has  been  a  lively  and  on  the  whole 
very  successful  year  in  athletic  sports  at 
the  University,  and  promises  to  continue 
lively  and  successful  through  the  spring. 
The  football  championship  is  of  course 
ancient  history.  In  the  winter  the  major 
sports  were  basket-ball  and  track,  the 
minor  gymnastics,  (including  wrestling 
and  fencing)  and  swimming.  Excellent 
results  followed  competition  in  all. 

In  basket-ball  Chicago  ran  second, 
Wisconsin,  as  last  year,  carrying  off  the 
championship.  Chicago  lost  both  games 
to  Wisconsin,  one  to  Ohio  State,  and  one 
to  Purdue;  Minnesota  and  Indiana  were 
not  played;  all  the  other  games  were 
victories.  The  team  had  a  great  deal  of 
individual  ability,  but  failed  to  work 
neatly  together.  The  long-pass  system 
was  employed  throughout  the  season. 
Short  passing  and  dribbling  were  both 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  or  at  all 
events  by  the  weakness  of  their  execution. 
At  times  the  long  passes  would  be  bril- 
liant, as  in  theOhio  State  game  in  Bartlett, 
when  the  visitors'  strong  team  was  made 
to  look  like  children;  shot  after  shot 
half  the  length  of  the  field  would  find 
Des  Jardiens  or  Goettler  on  the  spot 
under  the  basket,  free  and  ready  to  slip 
the  ball  in.  At  other  times,  as  in  the  first 
Wisconsin  game,  the  men  seemed  all  at 
sea;  they  were  not  so  closely  guarded  as 
bewildered.  In  the  second  half  they 
drew  together,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Xorgren  was  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
player  on  the  squad,  though  Des  Jardiens 
and  Baumgardner  ran  him  very  close,  and 
Goettler  and  Molander  were  of  almost 
equal  value.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
C's  were  awarded  to  Xorgren,  Des  Jar- 
diens, Baumgardner,  Molander,  Steven- 
son, Goettler,  Shull,  and  George.  C.  O. 
Molander  was  elected  captain  for  the 
past  season,  in  place  of  Yruwink  who  had 
left  college.  For  next  season  Joshua 
Stevenson  was  chosen  captain.  Steven- 
son prepared  at  Englewood,  and  has 
played  right  forward  for  two  years.  He 
is  small  but  very  fast.  He  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Gamma  Delta.     This  year  Xor- 


gren, Goettler.  and  Captain  Molander 
are  graduated,  leaving  a  nucleus  of  six 
good  men,  besides  Schaefer,  Townley, 
and  Templeton  from  the  Freshmen,  and 
Berger  who  played  last  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

The  track  team  did  better  work  than 
for  at  least  two  years  previously.  Purdue 
and  Xorthwestern  were  beaten  in  dual 
meets,  Xorthwestern  evening  up,  how- 
ever, by  defeating  Chicago  at  Evanston. 
The  Illinois  meet  had  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of  the  scarlet-fever  outbreak  at 
Champaign.  In  the  Conference,  held  at 
Evanston,  March  21,  Chicago  finished 
third,  the  scores  of  the  first  four  being 
Illinois  36,  Wisconsin  26f,  Chicago  205, 
and  Xorthwestern  145.  Illinois  placed 
in  every  event.  For  Chicago  Barancik 
was  second  in  the  dash  and  Ward  fourth; 
Ward  was  first  in  the  hurdles,  Boyd  third 
in  the  quarter,  Campbell  second  in  the 
mile,  Stout  fourth  in  the  2-mile,  Thomas 
third  in  the  pole  vault,  and  Gorgas  second 
in  the  high  jump.  The  individual  im- 
provement of  the  various  men  is,  however, 
the  encouraging  thing.  Barancik  is  run- 
ning better  and  better;  there  was  much 
dispute  even  over  the  50-yard  dash  deci- 
sion at  the  Conference,  which  went  to 
Murray  of  Illinois,  and  at  both  the  out- 
door distances  Barancik  should  win  with- 
out trouble.  Ward  will  have  practically 
no  competition  in  the  Conference  in  the 
high  hurdles;  the  low  are  another  matter. 
Boyd  should  run  the  quarter  in  50 
seconds,  Campbell  and  Stegeman  the 
half  under  2  minutes,  Stout  and  Goodwin 
the  mile  and  two-mile  around  4:30  and 
10  minutes  respectively.  Besides  these 
are  Knight  in  the  dashes,  who  is  almost 
and  at  times  quite  Barancik's  equal. 
Leisure  in  the  half  who  will  equal  2 .  02 
at  least,  and  others.  In  the  field  events 
reliance  is  now  placed  on  Gorgas  in  the 
high  jump.  Gorgas  has  become  the  best 
high  jumper  ever  in  the  University  (which 
has  indeed  been  singularly  weak  in  this 
branch  of  competition).  In  the  Confer- 
ence meet  Gorgas  cleared  6  feet — 3  inches 
higher  than  he  could  do  last  year.     Boyd 
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will  work  at  the  broad  jump;  he  is  some- 
thing of  an  unknown  quantity,  but  is 
said  to  have  done  over  22  feet.  Thomas 
is  doing  12  feet  regularly  in  the  pole 
vault,  and  Des  Jardiens  and  Windrow 
over  120  feet  in  the  discus.  In  the  shot 
and  the  hammer  Chicago  is  likely  to  be 
weak. 

The  baseball  squad  is  the  largest  for 
some  years.  The  old  men  include  Cap- 
tain Mann,  catcher,  and  Baumgardner, 
pitcher,  Norgren,  first  base,  Des  Jar- 
diens, third  base,  and  Gray,  Stains, 
Harger,  Bohnen,  and  Libonati  in  the 
outfield.  It  is  probable  that  Bohnen  will 
be  given  a  thorough  try-out  at  third  base, 
and  Harger  will  be  used  as  substitute 
catcher.  Of  the  new  additions  to  the 
squad,  McConnell,  Cole,  Shull,  and 
Stephenson  are  probably  the  most  valu- 
able. McConnell,  who  will  undoubtedly 
play  short-stop,  is  a  fine  fielder  and  a 
fair  hitter.  Cole  has  been  played  at 
second  base.  He  is  a  Wendell  Phillips 
product.  In  high  school  he  caught,  and 
in  his  Senior  year  was  as  good  a  man  as 
any  city  high  school  could  show.  Last 
year  he  was  ineligible.  He  has  been 
transferred  to  second  base  because  of  the 
apparent  weakness  of  the  other  candi- 
dates for  that  position.  He  is  slight  and 
very  quick,  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
and  hits  above  the  average.  Shull  and 
Stephenson  are  both  pitchers.  Shull  was 
in  the  Freshman  squad  last  year,  and 
Stephenson  is  a  Senior  who  in  the  inter- 
fraternity  series  of  last  spring  showed  un- 
usually well.  Des  Jardiens,  who  is  also 
to  be  used  as  a  pitcher,  has  great  speed 
and  good  control.  He  has  had  little 
practice  at  the  position  but  his  height 
gives  him  a  great  advantage. 

Throughout  the  early  spring  Coach 
Page  pursued  the  policy,  as  last  year,  of 
playing  games  with  teams  from  the  vari- 
ous business  organizations  around  Chi- 
cago, such  as  the  Western  Electric,  Butler 
Brothers,  Commonwealth-Edison,  and 
so  on,  practically  every  day,  with  some 
strong  semi-professional  team  on  Satur- 
days. Most  of  these  games  resulted  in 
victories  for  the  University.  Six  defeats 
were  sustained,  however,  one  at  the 
hands  of  the  alumni,  who,  with  Coach 
Page  pitching,  defeated  the  'varsity  on 
April  17,  9-4. 

The  outlook  for  the  season  would  not 
seem  very  brilliant  if  one  were  to  judge 


by  the  playing  of  the  men  in  these  games, 
for  in  fielding  they  are  awkward,  and  in 
hitting  decidedly  weak;  but  when  the 
team  is  compared  man  to  man  with 
the  one  of  last  year  that  won  the  cham- 
pionship, it  is  apparently  stronger,  and 
probably  when  it  is  settled  into  its  stride, 
by  the  time  this  Magazine  appears,  it 
will  be  giving  an  excellent  account  of 
itself.  Baumgardner,  who  pitched  so 
brilliantly  throughout  the  season  last 
spring,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a 
small  bone  in  his  ankle  on  April  15,  and 
will  be  out  for  four  weeks  in  consequence. 
None  of  the  other  pitchers  are  in  his  class 
and  the  accident  threw  a  profound  gloom 
over  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  for 
the  most  important  games,  those  with 
Illinois,  which  still  remain  to  be  played, 
he  will  be  in  good  condition  again. 

The  spring  schedule  for  both  track  and 
baseball  follows: 

Saturday,  April  18,  Track — Drake  Relay 
races  at  Des  Moines. 

Saturday,  April  25,  Baseball — Indiana  at 
Chicago. 

Saturday,  April  25,  Track — Pennsylvania 
Relay  at  Philadelphia. 

Tuesday,  April  28,  Baseball — Minnesota  at 
Chicago. 

Friday,  May  1,  Baseball — Iowa  at  Iowa 
City. 

Saturday,  May  2,  Baseball — Minnesota  at 
Minneapolis. 

Wednesday,  May  6,  Baseball — Ohio  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Friday,  May  8,  Baseball — Keio  University 
at  Chicago. 

Saturday,  May  g,  Baseball — Keio  Univer- 
sity at  Chicago. 

Saturday,  May  9,  Track — Northwestern  at 
Chicago. 

Tuesday,  May  12,  Baseball — Northwest- 
ern at  Evanston. 

Friday,  May  15,  Track  and  Baseball — 
Illinois  at  Champaign. 

Saturday,  May  16,  Baseball — Wisconsin  at 
Chicago. 

Tuesday,  May  19,  Baseball — Wisconsin  at 
Madison. 

Saturday,  May  23,  Track  and  Baseball — 
Purdue  at  Chicago. 

Tuesday,  May  26,  Baseball — Purdue  at 
LaFayette. 

Friday,  May  29,  Baseball — Illinois  at 
Chicago. 

Saturday,  June  6,  Track — Western  Confer- 
ence Meet  at  Chicago. 

Friday,  June  12,  Inter-Class  Track  and 
'Varsity-Alumni  Baseball. 

Saturday,  June  13,  Thirteenth  Annual  In- 
terscholastic  Meet. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  TODAY1 


By  JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 


With  the  adoption  of  the  curriculum 
under  which  we  are  now  living  there  is 
a  very  real  distinction  made  between 
elementary  and  more  advanced  work, 
but  in  practice  the  dividing  line  falls 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Freshman 
year. 

To  put  a  boy  under  a  dean  for  one  year 
only,  and  then  transfer  him  to  another 
dean,  seemed  on  the  whole  to  present  no 
administrative  justification.  Moreover, 
under  the  present  curriculum  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  requirement  is 
probably  found  in  the  so-called  sequences, 
or  groups  of  advanced  and  related 
courses,  which  a  student  must  pursue. 
As  this  sequential  work  is  commonly 
entered  upon  some  time  during  the  second 
year,  the  wisdom  of  providing  that  the 
dean  who  supervises  the  student's  choice 
of  his  sequence  shall  also  supervise  the 
fulfilling  of  it  is  obvious.  The  further 
value  in  the  continuity  of  administration 
which  comes  from  delegating  to  one  dean 
the  control  over  a  student's  entire  course 
hardly  needs  emphasis.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  the  old  plan  were  always 
recognized,  but  its  merits  were  supposed 
to  outweigh  these,  as  has  been  indicated, 
chiefly  because  of  the  theoretical  differ- 
ences in  kind  between  Junior  and  Senior 
College  courses. 

By  permission  of  the  President  we  have 
had  one  year  of  very  encouraging  experi- 
ment with  the  new  scheme  and  in  due 
time  it  will  probably  be  given  somewhat 
more  formal  official  recognition. 

Entrance  requirements  and  curricula. — 
I  invite  you  to  turn  now  for  a  little 
while  to  some  considerations  of  our  more 
strictly  educational  ideals  and  aims. 

It  is  a  common  source  of  jest  on  the 
campus  that  whenever  the  Faculty  has  a 
few  leisure  moments  it  sits  down  and 
invents  a  new  set  of  entrance  require- 
ments and  appropriate  curricula  to  go 
with  them.  The  two  things  are  almost 
inevitably    conjoined,    for    the    obvious 


reason  that  the  educational  process  is 
more  or  less  of  a  continuum  and  what 
you  can  properly  require  or  secure  at 
any  given  stage  in  it  depends  upon  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  and  upon 
what  is  to  come  after. 

Now  in  point  of  fact,  while  it  is  for- 
tunately true  that  the  Faculty  is  always 
tinkering  with  our  curriculum  in  the 
effort  to  better  its  results  and  to  minimize 
such  of  its  defects  as  experience  reveals, 
we  have  in  our  academic  history  had 
only  three  really  distinct  curricular  pro- 
grams. This  means  that  we  have  engi- 
neered major  alterations  of  this  variety 
only  twice  since  the  foundation  of  the 
University.  With  educational  changes 
going  forward  all  about  us  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
our  record  may  be  regarded  as  on  the 
whole  quite  conservative.  Certainly  it 
lends  no  support  to  the  butterfly  theory 
of  our  educational  temperament. 

Curricula  and  entrance  requirements 
may  be  drawn  in  terms  of  subject-matter 
or  in  terms  of  students.  Our  earlier 
curricula  were  largely  dominated  by  our 
conceptions  of  the  subjects  which  seemed 
to  us  of  permanent  value.  Our  present 
curriculum  is  drawn  with  a  view  to  allow- 
ing the  student  to  do  those  things  which 
he  and  his  guardians  judge  to  be  best. 
Our  requirement  is  substantially  con- 
fined to  the  demand  that  whatever  he 
do,  he  shall  carry  it  out  in  a  thoroughly 
first-class  way  and  that  it  shall  involve 
persistent  adherence  to  two  or  three 
subjects  at  least  for  several  consecutive 
years.  Intensive  continuity  and  high 
quality  are  the  watchwords  here. 

The  old  system  of  admission. — -At  the 
outset  in  1892  we  required  for  entrance 
only  thirteen  units  of  high-school  work 
where  now  we  require  fifteen.  By  this 
statement  we  are  instantly  plunged  into 
the  wilderness  of  pedagogical  terminol- 
ogy. What  is  a  unit  and  how  may  one 
recognize  it  when  encountered?     A  unit 
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is  the  amount  of  credit  received  by  a 
student  who  carries  successfully  a  given 
subject  through  exercises  held  once  a 
day  during  the  school  year.  Our  require- 
ments accordingly  obliged  a  student  to 
secure  every  year  of  the  four  normally 
passed  in  a  high  school,  three  and  a 
fourth  of  these  units.  Although  in  our 
printed  statements  we  did  not  dwell 
particularly  upon  this  fact,  a  student  was 
in  practice  allowed  to  enter  with  more 
or  less  of  conditioned  work,  so  that  for  a 
number  of  years  we  received  a  good  many 
Freshmen  with  appreciably  less  than 
thirteen  actual  units.  This  was  the 
common  usage  throughout  the  country 
at  that  time  and  is  still  in  vogue  in  the 
larger  number  of  collegiate  institutions. 
Today  we  permit  no  conditions  whatever. 

In  this  earliest  set  of  our  entrance  re- 
quirements we  specified  with  great  detail, 
after  the  manner  then  customary,  exactly 
what  we  wished  students  to  do  in  their 
high-school  courses.  Those  were  the 
halcyon  days  when  we  all  knew  what 
high-school  students  ought  to  have  and 
why.  Latin  and  mathematics  and  English 
and  history  and  physics  and  either  French 
or  German,  we  thought  indispensable 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  college 
work,  and  we  indicated  in  each  instance 
precisely  the  amount  needed  for  our  busi- 
ness. We  had  generally  taken  care  so 
to  arrange  this  business  that  a  student 
presenting  himself  without  the  special 
preparation  we  stipulated  was  in  a  for- 
lorn state  indeed.  We  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  Latin  was  wholesome  and 
that  a  much  less  amount  of  English  and 
physics  and  modern  language  would  do. 

The  new  system. — Today  this  fine 
certainty  of  the  earlier  period  is  gone. 
We  seem  to  have  fallen  on  times  of  doubt 
and  hesitation.  But  this  is  appearance, 
not  reality,  as  will  presently  be  made 
plain.  We  do  not  feel  convinced  today — 
at  least  this  is  true  of  us  as  a  Faculty, 
however  our  individual  opinions  may 
stand — that  Latin  is  really  indispensable 
for  every  college  student.  In  1893  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  we  thought 
that  two  years  of  Latin  were  absolutely 
essential  and  that  unless  a  student  were 
expecting  to  specialize  in  science,  he 
would  find  anything  less  than  four  years 
of  it  fatal  to  his  intellectual  progress. 
One  year  of  English  was  demanded  of  all. 
Now  we  have  wholly  dropped  our  Latin 
requirement  and  raised  our  demands  in 
English    to    three    years.     There    is    no 


doubt  a  certain  element  of  unconscious 
compensation  in  this  arrangement,  for 
unquestionably  the  student  studying 
Latin  obtained  a  considerable  drill  in 
certain  features  of  English.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 
English  will  go  the  way  of  all  other  sub- 
sidized subjects.  Practically  all  high 
schools  have  come  to  demand  three  or 
four  years  of  English  as  a  condition  of 
graduation.  That  the  students  gain 
from  the  work  anything  at  all  commen- 
surate in  value  with  the  time  and  energy 
expended  is  seriously  to  be  questioned, 
and  if  the  practice  cannot  be  justified 
by  its  fruits,  it  will  certainly  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  fair  to  say  that  teachers  of 
English  are  among  the  most  active  skep- 
tics as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
requirements. 

This  English  requirement  is  now  the 
only  specific  one  remaining  on  our  list 
for  high-school  students  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  somewhat  perfunctory  at  best, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  merely  asking  what 
practically  ever)'  school  itself  demands. 
Otherwise  our  requirements  are  couched 
almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  not  in  terms  of 
subject-matter.  We  want  at  least  three 
solid  years  of  some  one  subject — we  do 
not  particularly  care  what — and  at  least 
two  years  of  another  in  addition  to  the 
three  years  of  English.  We  think  it 
injudicious  for  a  student  to  consider 
taking  up  collegiate  work  with  us  if 
more  than  a  third  of  his  school  work  has 
been  in  subjects  outside  the  conventional 
academic  range,  such  as  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  and  history.  It  is 
not  that  we  care  to  challenge  the  fitness 
of  other  types  of  work,  like  the  applied 
arts  and  sciences,  to  give  preparation  for 
studies  of  collegiate  grade,  but  simply 
that  our  own  departments  do  not  at 
present  afford  opportunity  to  build  sat- 
isfactorily on  foundations  too  remote 
from  these  older  topics. 

Not  only  do  we  today  demand  for 
entrance  more  in  quantity  than  we  did  in 
1892,  and  not  only  do  we  debar  all  con- 
sideration of  conditioned  work,  we  also 
exact  a  decidedly  higher  average  quality. 
Until  two  years  ago  a  student  who  could 
just  scrape  through  his  preparatory 
courses  might  ent,er  the  University. 
Now  he  must  attain  a  rank  decidedly 
higher  than  that  required  for  graduation 
from  the  high  school  in  order  to  matricu- 
late with  us.     For  instance,  a  boy  must 
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average  80  or  better  in  the  school  which 
uses  75  as  a  passing-mark. 

Result  of  new  system. — Despite  these 
facts,  we  sometimes  hear  lamentations 
that  we  have  let  down  our  standards  and 
made  it  unduly  easy  for  students  to  come 
to  us  as  compared  to  our  former  status. 
In  one  very  fortunate  sense  this  is  true. 
We  have  made  it  possible  for  students 
to  come  from  standard  high  schools  all 
through  the  Middle  West  without  dis- 
torting their  work  to  meet  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  opinion  of  a  special  group  of 
men  and  women  at  a  given  moment  con- 
stituting our  faculties.  We  have  made 
it  feasible  for  them  to  come  even  though 
they  may  not  have  had  this  intention 
until  late  in  their  school  course.  Under 
our  old  plans  a  student  who  did  not  guide 
his  entire  school  program  with  reference 
to  our  demands  was  likely  to  be  in 
trouble,  if  subsequently  he  decided  to 
enter  with  us.  We  have  put  ourselves 
in  the  van  of  the  best  educational  judg- 
ment of  our  day  in  refusing  to  attempt 
the  formulation  of  an  elaborate  hierarchy 
of  educational  values  in  terms  of  subject- 
matter.  We  are  not  wiling  longer  to 
say  that  any  set  amount  of  Latin  or 
history  or  mathematics  must  be  mastered 
before  profitable  collegiate  work  can  be 
entered  upon.  At  least  this  is  true  with 
the  exception  of  English,  which  I  suspect 
we  shall  presently  turn  over  wholly  to 
the  judgment  of  the  schools  even  as  we 
have  other  subjects. 

Best  of  all  perhaps  we  have  secured  for 
ourselves  the  only  rational  relation  to  the 
high  schools.  These  schools  are  scat- 
tered abroad  over  the  land  amid  the  most 
diverse  social  and  intellectual  conditions. 
They  are  subjected  to  the  most  divergent 
demands  by  the  communities  which  they 
serve  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
recognize  in  every  reasonable  way  their 
essential  autonomy  and  their  need  of 
the  utmost  flexibility  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  curricula.  Our  major  concern 
is  with  the  quality  of  the  work  which 
they  do,  and  if  in  this  regard  we  find 
them  satisfactory  after  inspection,  and 
particularly  after  testing  their  graduates 
in  our  classes,  we  may  well  grant  them 
exactly  the  kind  of  latitude  we  now  do 
in  determining  what  any  individual  boy 
or  girl  may  best  study  while  in  school. 
By  our  present  plan  we  wholly  escape  any 
charge  of  attempting  to  coerce  the  schools 
and  we  gain  sympathetic  co-operation  in 
a  dozen  ways  previously  impossible. 


The  certificate  plan — why  adopted. — 
Few  changes  in  our  arrangements  have 
occasioned  more  elevation  in  the  faculty 
pulse  and  temperature  than  our  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  certificate  plan 
of  entrance  which  we  announced  in  1897. 
The  original  University  Faculty  was 
largely  tinctured  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Xew  England  colleges.  Entrance  exami- 
nations were  regarded  as  the  only  repu- 
table and  orthodox  system  of  gaining 
admission  to  college.  The  certificate  sys- 
tem, introduced  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  a  score  and  more  of  years  be- 
fore, on  the  principle  of  the  Prussian 
abiturienten  examinations,  and  by  1890 
in  common  operation  all  over  the  West, 
was  regarded  as  a  mischievous  and  debas- 
ing institution. 

Our  Faculty  made  a  brave  fight  for  its 
convictions;  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to  face 
single  handed  a  united  enemy  with  such 
a  power  as  was  the  established  certifica- 
tion system.  Accordingly  with  such 
grace  as  we  could  command  we  adopted 
a  sort  of  denaturized  form  of  the  system 
which  in  theory  allowed  us  to  pass  on 
the  work  of  each  department  in  a  school, 
rather  than  upon  the  school  as  a  whole. 
This  meant  that  theoretically  we  might 
accept  credentials  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics from  a  school,  while  holding  a 
candidate  to  examination  in  German. 
Practically  this  refinement  on  the  general 
certification  system  did  not  produce  any 
very  marked  effect  as  applied  by  us 
independently  of  the  neighboring  uni- 
versities, although  the  moral  pressure 
exercised  on  school  principals  to  dismiss 
the  incompetent  teacher  and  secure  com- 
petent substitutes  was  in  some  instances 
valuable.  Today  we  commonly  deal 
with  schools  as  a  unit,  although  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  sharply 
and  promptly  to  any  weak  spots  in  their 
teaching  or  equipment  of  which  we  be- 
come cognizant.  Schools  whose  gradu- 
ates fail  to  carry  our  work  satisfactorily 
sacrifice  the  privilege  of  entering  their 
students  without  examination. 

Up  to  1897,  then,  we  occupied  in  this 
matter  the  position  of  a  conservative 
critic  of  the  prevalent  procedure  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  Since  that  time  we 
have  become  a  progressive  leader  march- 
ing at  the  head  instead  of  at  the  rear 
of  our  neighbors.  Many  an  admirable 
Victorian  still  laments  the  good  old  days 
of  entrance  examinations,  despite  the 
abundant  evidence  of  their  unsatisfactory 
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operation  and  their  generally  unwhole- 
some influence  on  secondary  work.     Even 
our  conservative  friends  in  the  vicinity 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  yes,  even  those  bordering  on  the 
mosquito  preserves  of  Jersey,  have  begun 
to  see  a  great  light,  have  begun  to  look 
to.  the  schools  to  share  with  them  the 
responsibility    of    determining    whether 
or  no  a  boy  is  fit  for  college.     Columbia 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have 
had  such  systems  in  force  for  some  time. 
The    early    curriculum. — The    college 
curriculum    which    accompanied    these 
early  entrance  requirements  hardly  needs 
detailed  description,  having  been  cut  off 
the  same  educational  fabric.     The  work 
of  the  first  two  college  years — the  Junior 
Colleges — was   specified  in   great   detail 
and  practically  excluded  all  freedom  of 
election.     In  the  Senior  Colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,   election   was   substantially 
unhampered,  save  that  the  special  degree 
sought  determined  to  some  extent  the 
departments  within  which  the  election 
might  occur.     Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  were  compelled  to  elect  in  part 
somewhat    differently    from    candidates 
for  the  S.B.  or  the  Ph.B.     The  theory 
was  that  in  the  first  two  years,  by  fol- 
lowing carefully  prescribed  courses,  the 
student  laid  a  foundation  upon  which 
university  work  as  contrasted  with  col- 
lege work  might  then  be  built.     This  was 
in  general  the  practice  of  most  colleges 
and  universities  of  our  kind  at  the  time 
under  consideration.     But  in  our  inten- 
tions at  least  we  magnified  more  than 
was  customary  elsewhere  the  distinction 
between  collegiate  and  university  studies. 
This  was  one  of  President  Harper's  cher- 
ished ideals,  the  essence  of  which  we  are 
still    developing,    although    the    precise 
form  which  he  had  most  often  in  mind 
seems  unlikely  to  endure. 

The  present  curriculum. — Our  present 
curriculum  contrasts  with  this  early  one 
in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  very  little  rigid  specification  of 
definite  courses  at  any  point.  The 
Shibboleth  of  English  is  still  with  us,  and 
work,  much  of  which  might  surely  be 
reasonably  expected  of  instructors  in 
every  academical  subject,  gets  itself 
unloaded  upon  a  special  department. 
Why  slovenly  English,  whether  spoken 
or  written,  should  be  condoned  in  a  class- 
room in  physics  or  mathematics  or  French 
and  be  checked  and  corrected  only  in  a 
class  devoted  to  English  composition  or  to 


public  speaking,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand.  However,  so  it  is.  But 
I  am  utterly  skeptical  that  our  students 
will  ever  learn  to  speak  or  to  write  their 
mother-tongue  with  maximum  effective- 
ness, until  every  instructor  in  the  aca- 
demical faculty  bears  his  own  share,  and 
bears  it  aggressively  and  intelligently, 
in  teaching  his  students  the  rudiments 
of  this  art. 

But  to  return — apart  from  English — 
we  do  not  demand  that  any  specific 
topic  be  pursued,  provided  the  school 
course  has  been  skilfully  guided.  Some- 
time before  the  end  of  the  second  college 
year,  however,  we  require,  as  an  earnest 
that  the  later  college  work  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  best  advantage,  that  a  fair 
acquaintance  be  gained  with  each  of  the 
great  groups  of  intellectual  interests 
represented  first  by  the  philosophical  and 
historical  sciences,  second  by  the  modern 
languages,  third  by  mathematics,  and 
fourth  by  natural  science.  We  also 
wish  Freshmen  to  pursue  throughout 
the  first  year,  as  a  means  of  conjoining 
their  college  and  school  work,  some  sub- 
ject which  they  have  studied  extensively 
in  school  and  preferably  perhaps  some- 
thing upon  which  they  were  engaged  in 
their  final  year  in  school. 

With  this  preliminary  training,  then, 
a  student  may  choose  within  what  two 
fields  he  will  carry  out  the  specialization 
which  we  next  demand  of  him.  He  must 
give  the  equivalent  of  his  entire  time  for 
one  year  to  a  group  of  courses  so  selected 
as  to  represent  the  progressive  mastery 
of  some  given  topic  or  closely  related 
groups  of  topics,  and  two-thirds  of 
another  year  must  be  given  to  the  similar 
cultivation  of  a  second  group. 

The  evident  intention  of  these  require- 
ments is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  us 
assurance  that  no  student  who  receives 
our  degree  shall  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
any  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  other  hand  to  afford 
every  student  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self measurably  proficient  in  some  one 
or  two  fields  of  work.  This  sort  of  ideal 
has  been  put  more  epigrammatically  than 
truthfully  in  saying  that  we  want  the 
student  "to  know  something  about 
everything  and  everything  about  some- 
thing." This  intensive  training  we  be- 
lieve is  not  only  intrinsically  valuable 
in  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  to  lay 
solid  foundations  for  subsequent  scholarly 
work,  whether  of  a  scientific  or  profes- 
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sional  kind,  but  also  in  the  broad  intel- 
lectual consequences  which  flow  from 
learning  to  master  a  wide  range  of  related 
material.  This  principle  is  at  all  events 
sound.  Whether  we  can  maintain  it  in 
successful  operation  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  difficulties  which  it  presents  vary 
greatly  from  subject  to  subject.  It  is 
vastly  easier  to  make  it  work  in  a  subject 
like  mathematics  than  in  one  like  Eng- 
lish literature.  We  believe,  however, 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  will 
enable  us  to  solve  it. 

The  grade-point  system. — An  extremely 
important  adjuvant  of  our  curriculum 
which  connects  itself  with  our  demand 
for  high  quality  of  work  as  an  essential 
for  entrance,  is  our  "grade-point  sys- 
tem," under  which  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  credit  is  made  a  condition  for 
graduation. 

Until  1908  any  student  who  passed  a 
course  received  credit  for  it  and  so  far 
as  concerned  the  mere  fact  of  graduation 
a  course  passed  with  a  mark  of  D  was 
just  as  valuable  as  one  passed  with  A. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  system  men- 
tioned a  student  must  do  appreciably 
more  than  pass  his  courses,  he  must  pass 
them  with  something  to  spare;  otherwise 
he  may  find  that  although  he  is  exon- 
erated from  repeating  a  course  which  he 
has  passed,  the  grade  attained  is  of  such 
character  as  to  put  him  farther  from 
graduation  than  he  was  when  he  entered 
it.  This  is  a  fine  instance — if  the  refer- 
ence be  not  sacrilegious — of  the  Scrip- 
tural process  of  taking  from  him  who 
hath  not,  even  that  which  he  hath.  The 
practical  result  of  this  system  has  been 
to  stimulate  enormously  the  average 
achievement  of  the  average  student.  We 
have  yet  to  devise  any  plan,  or  create  any 
general  atmosphere,  which  will  secure 
something  approaching  the  maximum  of 
intellectual  effort  from  our  students — 
anything  comparable  with  the  standards 
represented  by  our  athletes  in  their 
games.  Nevertheless,  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  and  we  may  even 
yet  achieve  this  eminently  worthy  goal. 
Possibly  we  may  decide  to  emulate  our 
British  cousins  and  establish  the  distinc- 
tion between  pass  degrees  and  honor 
degrees.  Some  American  colleges  are 
considering  this  project. 

In  the  process  of  stimulating  our 
students  to  higher  levels  of  accomplish- 
ment we  have  necessarily  faced  the  gross 
inequalities   in    the   demands   made   by 


different  instructors  for  a  major  of  credit. 
Not  only  do  standards  of  marking  vary 
from  individual  to  individual  in  wholly 
irrational  and  indefensible  ways,  the 
actual  amount  and  character  of  work 
demanded  is  notoriously  variable.  The 
more  vexatious  cases  we  have  sometimes 
been  able  to  handle,  but  we  have  never 
yet  set  ourselves  seriously  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thoroughgoing  program 
designed  to  check  these  evils.  These 
are  tasks  to  which  we  must  shortly  turn 
our  hands. 

The  intention  of  our  new  ideals. — The 
ideals  of  the  requirements  for  entrance 
and  graduation  in  1892-93  have  now 
been  contrasted  with  those  of  19 14  and 
I  have  tried  to  make  clear  how  we  have 
grown  away  from  our  old-time  confidence 
in  the  indispensable  value  of  certain 
subjects  in  the  school  and  college  curricu- 
lum toward  a  wider  and  more  catholic 
view  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  various 
divisions  of  our  intellectual  life;  now  we 
have  come  to  lay  more  emphasis  upon  high 
quality  of  achievement  and  upon  con- 
tinuity in  such  achievement,  than  upon 
the  specific  subject-matter  mastered.  In 
all  this  we  have  been  contributing 
our  share  to  a  movement  which  is 
country- wide  in  its  scope.  But  we  may 
justly  claim  for  ourselves  whatever  satis- 
faction belongs  to  leadership,  for  during 
the  last  half-dozen  years — covering  the 
period  of  the  administration  of  President 
Judson — we  have  led  in  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive measures  which  are  destined, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge,  to  leave  their 
permanent  impress  upon  educational 
procedure  in  this  country.  There  never 
was  a  moment,  from  the  time  when 
President  Harper  first  announced  the 
plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  we  have  not  enjoyed  leadership 
in  one  direction  or  another.  The  four- 
quarter  system,  the  University  Press 
and  the  scientific  journals,  the  University 
extension,  correspondence  study,  gradu- 
ate and  research  work  as  the  dominating 
motive  in  the  life  of  the  institution, 
athletics  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  college — these  and  a  dozen  other 
items  might  be  mentioned  as  instances 
of  the  pioneer  character  of  much  of  our 
policy.  But  in  matters  concerning  the 
strictly  collegiate  aspects  of  education  and 
especially  on  its  personal  and  intellectual 
sides,  as  distinguished  from  its  adminis- 
trative features,  the  last  five  or  six  years 
are  peculiarly  significant. 
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But  we  did  not  pass  from  the  ideals 
of  1892  to  those  of  1914  at  a  single  leap. 
The  growth  has  been  siow  and  we  have 
had  one  complete  set  of  requirements 
for  entrance  and  graduation  which  con- 
stitute the  evidence  of  the  transition  from 
one  period  to  the  other.  These  were  pro- 
mulgated in  1906.  It  is  unnecessary  at 
this  time  to  enter  into  their  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  involved  a 
very  considerable  relaxation  of  the  inflex- 
ibility peculiar  to  the  program  of  1892- 
93.  They  raised  the  entrance  require- 
ment to  15  units,  where  it  now  stands, 
and  they  began  the  assault  upon  Latin 
which  had  already  been  carried  much 
farther  among  our  neighbors.  Never- 
theless, they  retained  a  considerable 
amount  of  specific  demand  couched  in 
terms  of  subject-matter.  Mathematics, 
and  English,  and  language  other  than 
English  were  all  required  in  amounts 
varying  from  two  to  four  units.  A  very 
considerable  body  of  requirement  was 
made  contingent,  so  that  if  not  absolved 
in  school,  it  might  be  discharged  in  col- 
lege. Evidently  our  faculty  was  still 
thinking  largely  in  terms  of  subject- 
matter,  although  it  represented  a  much 
wider  conception  of  the  relative  values 
of  the  different  topics  offered  by  schools 
and  colleges  than  was  the  case  in 
1892. 

Higher  forms  of  vocational  education. — 
Under  our  present  curriculum  we  have 
frankly  recognized  the  professional  as 
well  as  the  liberal  motive  in  our  collegiate 
work.  Indeed,  before  its  adoption  we 
had  for  years  permitted  students  to 
spend  the  final  year  of  academic  work  in 
professional  study.  We  had  permitted 
two  years  even  of  such  work  in  the  case 
of  the  pre-medical  sciences.  Now  by 
virtue  of  our  demand  that  each  student 
specialize  to  a  certain  extent  in  his 
advanced  work,  we  render  it  natural  and 
easy  for  him  to  make  the  later  years 
of  the  undergraduate  course  contribute 
directly  to  his  subsequent  interests.  If 
he  plans  a  business  career,  or  one  in 
social  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
with  its  new,  intelligent,  and  aggressive 
program  offers  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  find  in  his  college  course  work 
specifically  valuable  as  training  for  such 
occupations.  If  he  contemplates  a  scien- 
tific career,  or  one  dedicated  to  scholar- 
ship of  any  variety,  he  may  economize 
time    and   expedite    the    attainment    of 


his  goal  by  turning  his  undergraduate 
specialization  into  appropriate  channels. 
Particularly  do  we  hope  that  before  the 
chapter  has  closed  we  may  find  it  possible 
to  put  our  young  women  in  the  way  of 
expert  training  for  many  vocations  other 
than  teaching  which  hitherto  has  been 
professionally  and  economically  the 
mainstay  of  their  sex. 

The  professional  schools. — In  many 
institutions  the  professional  schools  are 
sources  of  large  additions  to  the  student 
population,  but  of  very  equivocal  value 
to  the  tone  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere. 
Entrance  requirements  have  often  been 
low  and  the  work  demanded  has  been 
lax  and  slovenly.  In  the  better  univer- 
sities, on  the  contrary,  the  severity  of  the 
standards  of  these  schools  has  often  been 
contrasted  with  those  set  up  in  the  aca- 
demic departments  to  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  Students  speak 
with  complacency  of  their  purpose  to 
loaf  through  the  college  course  with  the 
purpose  of  reforming  and  beginning  seri- 
ous labor  when  they  enter  upon  profes- 
sional work. 

The  conduct  of  our  own  professional 
schools  may  well  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  us.  The  rigorous  standards 
demanded  of  our  students  in  medicine 
and  law,  for  example,  are  everywhere 
recognized  and,  indeed,  this  very  rigor 
has  no  doubt  contributed  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  student  body,  because  of 
the  competition  with  the  numerous  in- 
stitutions in  our  part  of  the  world  whose 
requirements  are  lower.  But  the  record 
of  our  graduates  for  these  divisions  of 
the  University  is  most  reassuring,  and 
we  need  feel  no  concern  regarding  the 
numbers  so  long  as  we  succeed  in  main- 
taining the  present  high  quality  of  the 
product.  Few  medical  schools  are  able 
to  offer  their  men  preparatory  scientific 
work  of  the  quality  enjoyed  by  our 
students,  and  few  law  schools  subject 
their  men  to  so  drastic  a  training  in 
independence  of  thinking  as  does  our 
own,  few  judge  them  so  ruthlessly  by  the 
objective  results  attained.  The  intelli- 
gence and  vigor  with  which  both  of  these 
schools  have  been  conducted  and  the 
thoroughly  scientific  training  which  they 
confer  upon  their  graduates  deserve  the 
most  unreserved  recognition  from  every 
member  of  the  University  community. 
It  should  be  added  that  both  have 
enjoyed  a  material  increase  of  students 
during  the  current  year. 
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The  Divinity  School  has  faced  a 
peculiarly  perplexing  problem,  partly 
because  of  the  relative  decrease  of  first- 
class  men  who  look  to  "the  ministry  for 
their  life-work  and  partly  because  of  the 
changing  social  conditions  which  the 
church  must  face.  Not  a  few  men  who 
a  generation  ago  would  have  naturally 
gravitated  to  this  profession  are  now 
attracted  to  other  callings.  Medicine, 
scholarly  research  and  teaching,  social 
and  philanthropic  work  all  make  their 
appeal  today  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
interests  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
largely  have  found  their  outlet  in  the 
church.  To  maintain  high  standards 
under  these  conditions  has  required 
insight  and  faith  and  courage.  But  the 
authorities  of  our  school  have  had  these 
qualities  and  they  have  also  been  quick 
to  see  and  feel  the  shifting  character  of 
the  training  required  '  by  the  ministry. 
In  the  attempt  to  forestall  this  change 
the  school  has  been  a  pioneer,  and  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  matters  theological  is  always 
fraught  with  some  danger.  A  few  cen- 
turies ago  the  danger  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  bonfires  to  which  the 
heretic  unwillingly  contributed  his  share. 
Today  the  fires  are  those  of  religious  and 
hierarchical  ostracism  and  obloquy.  But 
they  are  for  all  that  no  less  real  and  hardly 
less  formidable  for  the  directors  of  a 
school.  As  an  exponent  of  the  view  that 
religion  is  of  the  essence  of  daily  life  and 
that  the  religious  teacher  must  know  that 
life  thoroughly  in  its  contemporary  form 
and  enter  into  it  with  commanding  leader- 
ship, our  Divinity  School  enjoys  a  con- 
spicuous place. 

It  has  also  stood  unflinchingly  for 
scientific  and  historical  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  religion.  It  has  been  a  leader 
in  organizing  methods  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  especially  in  the  reform  of  the 
Sunday  school.  It  has  made  peculiarly 
its  own  the  problem  of  applying  the 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  contem- 
porary world.  Nowhere  has  this  angle 
of  its  work  been  perhaps  more  clearly 
marked  than  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
real  meaning  of  missionary  endeavor, 
which  is  no  longer  primarily  a  matter  of 
exporting  a  particular  creed  to  foreign 
peoples,  but  rather  a  program  of  incul- 
cating a  certain  attitude  toward  life, 
certain  ideals  of  social  and  personal  obli- 
gation. Finally  the  school  has  success- 
fully fought  the  fight  for  complete  liberty 


of  opinion  both  in  its  faculty  and  among 
its  students.  These  things  are  not 
known  to  all  of  us  and  they  deserve 
more   than   this  inadequate  description. 

The  College  of  Education. — The  College 
of  Education  occupies  a  position  slightly 
different  from  the  other  professional 
schools  in  that  it  confers  the  Bachelor's 
degree  upon  students  who  spend  four 
undergraduate  years  in  its  courses.  It 
is  thus  parallel  with  the  College  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science.  Our  J.D.  degree 
is  conferred  by  the  Law  School  for  work 
two  years  of  which  must  be  subsequent 
to  the  receiving  of  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
The  degree  in  medicine  conferred  by 
Rush  Medical  College  makes  a  similar 
demand.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Literature  confers  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  like  other  graduate  de- 
partments. But  obviously  the  work  of 
the  college  as  a  whole  differentiates  itself 
in  some  important  respects  from  the 
other  professional  work.  This  is  pecul- 
iarly obvious  when  one  takes  account 
of  the  laboratory  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  division. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that  in 
practically  every  university  into  which 
work  in  education  is  introduced  the  first 
reaction  of  the  academical  faculty  is 
one  approaching  contempt,  presently 
shifting  to  explosive  animosity  and  only 
slowly  evolving  into  toleration  and  some- 
thing simulating  respect.  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  the  old-fashioned  teacher  of 
Greek  that  a  student  needs  anything  ex- 
cept a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject 
in  order  to  become  a  successful  instructor 
whether  in  school  or  college.  He  there- 
fore resents  the  intrusion  of  a  department 
which  he  regards  as  unnecessary  and  shal- 
low and  pretentious  and  ignorant.  There 
are  other  adjectives  often  employed,  but 
at  the  moment  I  forget  them. 

I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  think 
the  history  of  events  on  our  own  campus 
has  been  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
one  I  have  described.  But  I  certainly 
can  say  that  by  its  sheer  achievements 
our  school  has  gradually  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  tolerance  for  its  work  to 
include  substantially  all  our  forces,  while 
the  range  of  admiration  and  respect  for 
it  grows  proportionately  to  the  actual 
knowledge  of  what  is  being,  done  within 
its  walls  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
being  accomplished.  If  there  is  any 
department    on    our   grounds    which    is 
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facing  its  problems  in  a  more  aggressively 
scientific  spirit,  accepting  objective  re- 
sults and  only  objective  results  as  decisive 
upon  educational  issues,  if  there  is  any 
department  more  willing  to  be  criticized, 
advised,  inspected,  and  compared,  any- 
where students  are  being  administra- 
tively more  efficiently  supervised,  I  do 
not  know  where  to  find  it.  That  its 
work  is  in  any  way  perfect  or  beyond 
criticism,  no  one  would  suggest,  least 
of  all  its  immediate  directors.  But  that 
it  has  won  for  itself  by  its  intrinsic  merit 
a  right  to  the  unqualified  respect  of  us 
all,  that  it  has  already  established  itself 
as  a  center  from  which  experimental 
educational  material  of  an  authoritative 
kind  issues  in  large  amounts,  that  many 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  control 
the  educational  destinies  of  our  school 
system  in  the  next  generation  have 
already  been  prepared  here,  and  that 
hundreds  of  others  are  to  get  their  train- 
ing here  under  our  auspices,  all  these 
things  in  my  judgment  brook  no  serious 
dispute. 

University  College  and  the  Correspond- 
ence-Study Department. — While  many  of 
us  have  toiled  for  years  and  many  are 
still  toiling  in  University  College,  there 
are  probably  not  a  few  members  of  my 
audience,  some  of  them  upon  the  stage, 
who  have  the  most  remote  impressions 
concerning  it.  Yet  this  division  of  the 
University  has  during  the  last  few  years 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Last  year 
941  students  were  registered  in  its  courses, 
an  increase  of  65  per  cent  in  three  years. 
One  hardly  needs  any  other  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  these  courses,  given 
most  of  them  down  town  and  all  of  them 
at  hours  available  to  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  are  fulfilling  a  very  real  need 
and  meeting  a  rapidly  growing  demand  in 
our  community. 

University  Extension  in  its  original 
"lecture  study"  form  we  have  now 
buried.  We  no  longer  have  a  staff  of 
special  lecturers  for  this  work  and  that 
which  is  done  is  carried  on  by  members 
of  our  own  staff  in  the  interstices  of  their 
leisure. 

That  the  plan  accomplished  in  its 
early  years  much  which  was  worth 
while  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  the 
need  has  now  been  cared  for  by  other 
agencies  better  fitted  than  we  to  render 
the  service  required  is  equally  not  open 
to  question.  It  demanded  courage  and 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justification 


of  our  decision  to  turn  back  from  a  field 
which  we  had  occupied  with  pronounce- 
ments that  were  perhaps  somewhat 
incautious.  But  the  chapter  is  closed 
and  we  may  well  write  under  it  requiescat 
in  pace. 

The  correspondence-study  form  of 
extension  work  has  on  the  other  hand 
gone  on  from  one  stage  of  expansion  to 
another.  It  is  still  in  disrepute  in  certain 
institutions  and  our  espousal  of  it  has 
cost  us  prestige  in  some  quarters.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  its  limita- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who 
has  come  into  close  contact  with  it  and 
with  its  results  can  at  all  doubt  that  in 
certain  subjects  work  of  strictly  collegiate 
character  may  be  done  even  more  effect- 
ively than  it  is  commonly  done  on  our 
grounds.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  persons  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  burden  of  carrying  such  work  alone, 
and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  are 
commonly  individuals  of  thoroughly 
serious  purpose.  Under  the  procedure 
adopted  by  our  instructors  the  general 
impression  is  that  in  the  best-organized 
courses  a  student  is  likely  to  be  required 
to  spend  anywhere  from  two  to  three 
times  as  many  hours  in  order  to  secure 
a  major  of  credit  as  would  be  necessary 
when  the  same  course  is  pursued  in  our 
regular  classes. 

It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  find 
that  students  trained  in  this  way  in 
elementary  work  carry  our  advanced 
work  with  better  success,  when  later 
they  enter  such  classes,  than  students 
who  do  the  elementary  work  here. 

What  our  future  policy  may  be  in  this 
regard  it  would  be  hazardous  to  predict, 
but  it  is  only  the  commonest  fairness  to 
say  that  whereas  the  limits  of  successful 
work  of  this  type  are  definite  and  real, 
although  they  cannot  be  predicted  in 
advance  of  experience,  its  merits  are 
within  these  limits  solid  and  unequivocal. 

The  Press. — The  Press  has  enjoyed  an 
interesting  career.  It  has  perhaps  been 
more  praised  and  more  berated  than  any 
other  one  of  the  major  features  of  our 
organization.  Prior  to  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  no  American 
university  had  ever  attempted  on  such  a 
scale  to  become  its  own  publishing  agent. 
The  recognition  which  instantly  came 
to  us  in  our  graduate  work  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  prestige  created 
by  our  scientific  journals  published  by 
the  Press.     Presently  the  Press  became 
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a  sort  of  general  financial  agent  through 
which  the  departments  conducted  much 
of  their  business  of  purchasing.  This 
instantly  occasioned  friction  with  the 
departments,  and  appreciation  of  the 
journals  and  of  the  general  publishing 
enterprises  of  the  Press  gave  place  to 
impatience  and  complaint.  This  rela- 
tionship fortunately  no  longer  exists. 

It  would  require  several  Convocation 
addresses  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject 
and  I  content  myself  with  the  single 
observation  that  without  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Press  through  the  pub- 
lication of  our  journals  and  circulars,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  other  multifarious 
enterprises,  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  University  would  be  curtailed 
immeasurably. 

The  Graduate  Schools. — -More  truly 
than  is  the  case  of  the ,  undergraduate 
division  of  the  University  one  may  say 
that  the  graduate  school  is  as  good  or  as 
bad  as  the  individual  departments.  The 
undergraduate  necessarily  works  in  a 
considerable  number  of  departments  and 
the  deficiencies  of  one  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  virtues  of  another.  But 
the  graduate  student  divides  his  time 
generally  between  two  departments  only 
and  often  spends  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  it  in  one.  Consequently  for  such  a 
student  the  status  of  the  graduate  work 
of  the  University  depends  on  the  condi- 
tions in  these  one  or  two  departments. 

Judged  externally  the  spirit  of  the 
Graduate  Schools  has  changed  far  less 
since  the  establishment  of  the  University 
than  has  that  of  the  undergraduate  divi- 
sion. Research  and  the  training  of  men 
in  research,  with  perhaps  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  training  men 
to  teach,  are  in  19 14  still  the  guiding 
conceptions  as  they  were  in  1892.  We 
have  from  time  to  time  altered  the  re- 
quirements for  our  degrees,  although 
such  alterations  have  never,  I  believe, 
resulted  in  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the 
high  standard  originally  fixed.  Cer- 
tainly the  temper  of  the  graduate  faculty 
has  uniformly  been  hostile  to  any  such 
relaxation.  We  have  tended  perhaps 
to  increase  the  number  of  technical  re- 
quirements with  which  candidates  for 
the  higher  degrees,  and  especially  the 
doctorate,  must  comply.  But  while 
these  changes  may  seem  to  suggest  an 
exchange  of  the  form  for  the  substance 
of  high  achievement,  tested  solely  on  its 
intrinsic    merits,    they    have    all    been 


dictated  by  the  desire  to  safeguard  our- 
selves from  the  assaults  of  predatory 
degree-hunters  with  whom  the  land 
abounds. 

Our  departments  vary  widely  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  studied  the 
problem  set  by  their  graduate  students. 
It  would  be  invidious,  possibly  even 
dangerous,  in  this  presence  to  make 
explicit  comparisons.  But  whereas  cer- 
tain departments  systematically  and 
regularly  turn  out  symmetrically  trained 
men  who  know  not  only  their  own  fields, 
but  much  of  those  most  nearly  related, 
there  are  others  whose  supervision  is 
notably  less  detailed  and  effective.  Per- 
haps the  divergent  character  of  the 
problem  in  different  departments  renders 
impracticable  the  kind  of  co-operative 
study  of  the  case  which  the  Faculty  of  the 
Colleges  has  given  to  the  undergraduate 
curriculum.  But  the  recent  successful 
endeavor  in  the  group  of  departments 
devoted  to  the  social  sciences  to  secure  a 
co-operative  plan  of  work  suggests  the 
possibility  of  similar  profitable  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  in  other  groups  of  related 
departments.  Some  departments  seem 
quite  oblivious  to  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  lines  which  separate  them  from 
their  neighbors  and  in  consequence  are 
unwilling  to  permit  their  students  to 
step  outside  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the 
department  itself,  although  from  every 
educational  point  of  view  such  excursions 
may  be  highly  judicious.  One  is  dis- 
posed to  question  whether  in  these  mat- 
ters the  autonomy  of  the  departments 
has  not  been  unduly  humored,  and 
certainly  whether  we  might  not  profitably 
submit  certain  of  the  problems  of  this 
character  to  more  intensive  study. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  men  who 
give  all  or  most  of  their  time  to  graduate 
work,  we  have  only  two  or  three  real 
rivals  among  American  universities. 
Taken  as  a  whole  our  laboratory  and 
library  facilities  for  research  in  science 
are  among  the  best.  In  certain  of  the 
humanities,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
large  collections  of  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts are  essential,  we  are  at  some  dis- 
advantage with  a  few  of  our  older  neigh- 
bors. 

We  have  no  wholly  adequate  means  of 
comparing  the  standing  of  our  Faculty 
with  that  of  other  graduate  faculties. 
The  results  of  such  rough  tests  as  suggest 
themselves  are  all  reassuring.  Although 
our  graduate  attendance  has  not  grown 
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so  rapidly  as  the  undergraduate,  it  has 
gone  steadily  forward,  and  only  one 
American  university  leads  us  in  this 
respect.  Our  students  come  to  us  from 
all  over  the  country  in  fine  disregard 
of  opportunities  nearer  home.  Our 
Doctors  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  country  in 
competition  with  men  trained  abroad 
and  in  the  other  American  universities. 
A  fair  share  of  the  scientific  and  literary 
prizes  fall  to  our  lot — medals,  degrees, 
presidencies  of  learned  societies — all 
these  forms  of  recognition  we  have  in 
profuse  measure.  The  productivity  of 
the  members  of  our  staff  in  research  and 
publication  is  also  highly  creditable.  All 
things  considered,  we  may  still  feel  as  we 
always  have,  that  the  Graduate  Schools 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  institution, 
that  they  represent  our  unique  and  un- 
rivaled contribution  to  the  educational 
life  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that  in 
them  we  see  incarnate  the  purest  ideal 
of  leadership  through  service,  which  has 
ever  been  the  inner  secret  of  our  power 
and  influence. 

When  one  speaks  in  this  strain,  in- 
evitably one  seems  to  contrast  the 
Graduate  Schools  with  the  Professional 
Schools  and  the  Colleges  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  But  this  is  not 
the  speaker's  purpose.  It  is  simply  that 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  we  are  able  to 
realize  more  obviously  than  elsewhere, 
with  greater  freedom  from  entanglement 
with  popular  tradition,   the  true  spirit 


of  devotion  to  scholarship  and  learning 
and  above  all  the  consecration  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  which  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  University's  spiritual  life. 

Conclusion. — In  all  that  I  have  said, 
I  have  had  in  mind  especially  to  empha- 
size what  I  believe  to  be  the  unmistak- 
able underlying  trend  in  this  matter — ■ 
a  persistent  and  unflagging  endeavor  to 
better  the  conditions  of  our  work  and 
thus  to  elevate  its  quality  and  broaden  its 
scope.  The  restlessness  of  which  we  are 
sometimes  accused  is  simply  the  restless- 
ness of  vital  energies  informed  by  high 
ideals.  Thank  goodness  the  dry  rot 
of  academic  self-complacency  has  never 
yet  threatened  us.  We  have  been  ever 
our  own  severest  critics  and  whether  we 
have  always  been  wise  or  not,  at  least  we 
have  always  been  alive,  have  always 
been  trying  to  play  our  part  more  intel- 
ligently and  effectively,  and  we  have 
always  been  courageous  in  putting  our 
convictions  into  practice.  We  have 
fought  out  our  differences  inside  our 
own  faculty  and  committee  rooms  and 
then  when  we  have  reached  a  decision, 
the  defeated  faction  has  joined  with  the 
victors  and,  in  the  sporting  vernacular 
of  the  day,  "played  the  game,"  giving 
the  new  policies,  whatever  they  were, 
a  fair  trial.  This  spirit  of  aggressive 
experimental  idealism  shows  through, 
I  think,  even  in  such  a  barren  statement 
of  events  as  I  have  undertaken  and  it  is, 
I  believe,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
University. 
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Announcements  for  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter.— Announcements  of  the  courses  and 
faculty  for  the  Summer  Quarter  have 
just  been  issued  from  the  University 
Press.  This  quarter  at  the  University 
is  the  most  largely  attended  of  the  year, 
more  than  three  thousand,  seven  hundred 
students  having  registered  in  the  summer 
of  1013.  The  quarter  this  year  begins 
June  15  and  ends  August  28.  Students 
may  enter  for  either  term  or  both.  The 
courses  during  the  Summer  Quarter  are 
the  same  in  character,  method,  and  credit 
value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  regular 
faculty  and  also  many  instructors  from 
other  institutions  are  announced  for 
courses  this  summer.  Among  other 
institutions  to  be  represented  on  the 
summer  faculty  are  Harvard  University, 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Smith  College,  Yale  University, 
and  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

During  the  coming  Summer  Quarter 
courses  will  be  offered  in  a  great  variety 
of  fields,  including  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Education;  Political  Econ- 
omy, Political  Science,  History,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  and  Household 
Administration;  Semitics  and  Biblical 
Greek;  Comparative  Religion;  History 
of  Art;  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin; 
Modern  Languages;  Mathematics,  As- 
tronomy, Physics,  and  Chemistry;  Geol- 
ogy and  Geography;  Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Bacteriology;  and 
Public  Speaking.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred courses  especially  adapted  to 
students  of  education  will  be  given,  as 
the  large  attendance  of  teachers  has 
always  been  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Summer  Quarter's  work. 

Recent  promotions  and  appointments. — 
Promotions  in  the  Faculties  were  recently 
announced  by  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  and  include  the  following: 

To  professorships :  Harlan  H.  Barrows, 
Geography;  Ernest  J.  Wilczynski, 
Mathematics;  Francis  A.  Wood,  Ger- 
manic Philology.  To  associate  profes- 
sorships:    Percy   H.   Boynton,   English; 


Elliot  R.  Downing,  Natural  Science 
(College  of  Education);  Edith  F.  Flint, 
English;  Albert  Johannsen,  Petrology; 
David  A.  Robertson,  English;  Walter 
S.  Tower,  Geography.  To  assistant  pro- 
fessorships: Storrs  B.  Barrett,  Yerkes 
Observatory;  Albert  D.  Brokaw,  Min- 
eralogy and  Economic  Geology;  Rollin 
T.  Chamberlin,  Geology;  Hans  E. 
Gronow,  German;  Carl  F.  Huth,  His- 
tory; Arno  B.  Luckhardt,  Physiology; 
Alice  Temple,  Kindergarten  Education 
(College  of  Education).  To  instructor- 
ships:  George  W.  Sherburn,  English; 
David  H.  Stevens,  English. 

The  new  appointments  include  those 
of  Oliver  J.  Lee  to  an  instructorship  in 
Astronomy  and  of  Peter  G.  Mode  to  the 
same  position  in  Church  History. 

President  Judson  s  journey  to  China. — 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  before 
leaving  this  country  for  China  was  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Chinese 
embassy  in  Washington,  and  also  was  a 
guest  of  former  Secretary  of  State  John 
W.  Foster.  President  Judson  also  called 
upon  the  present  Secretary  of  State  and 
met  President  Wilson  at  the  White 
House  in  company  with  Justice  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  who  is  one  of  the  newly  elected 
trustees  of  the  University.  President  and 
Mrs.  Judson  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
"Imperator"  March  21,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  medical  expert,  Dr.  Francis 
W.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  and  a  secretary, 
Mr.  George  B.  McKibbin,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  Law  School.  The  party 
went  by  way  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,  proceeding  thence 
by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  Pekin, 
which  they  expected  to  reach  on  April 
19.  President  Judson  will  spend  about 
six  months  investigating  medical  and 
health  conditions  in  China  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  from 
Chicago  to  President  Judson  in  New  York 
just  before  his  sailing: 
"President  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
"Steamship  'Imperator.' 

"Chinese  students  and  other  Chinese 
residents  of  Chicago  join  in  wishing  you 
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joyous  journey  and  happy  return.  We 
are  much  interested  in  your  mission  to 
China,  which  may  greatly  help  our  native 
land,  and  are  grateful  for  your  work 
to  make  the  Flowery  Republic  a  land 
beautiful  to  live  in. 
(Signed) 

"John  Yiubong  Lee 
"C.  George  Hoh 
"Frank  Lee." 
The  telegram  was  sent  from  a  Chinese 
banquet  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago. 

According  to  cablegrams  recently 
received,  President  Judson  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  American  Luncheon 
Club  in  Berlin  on  April  i,  and  on  April 
8  had  reached  Moscow,  where  the  party 
boarded  the  Trans-Siberian  express  for 
the  eleven-day  trip  to  Pekin. 

The  death  of  Edith  Ethel  Barnard. — 
Dr.  Edith  Ethel  Barnard,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  died  suddenly  on 
March  8.  The  chemical  laboratories 
were  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral 
service,  in  which  the  University  Chaplain, 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  took 
part. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  in  the  class  of  1904,  receiving 
also  from  her  Alma  Mater  both  her  Mas- 
ter's and  Doctor's  degrees,  with  high 
honors.  She  had  been  an  Instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  for  seven 
years,  and  had  assisted  Professor  Julius 
Stieglitz  in  many  of  his  research  investi- 
gations. For  her  scholarly  work  as  a 
student  she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi,  and  she  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society. 
Resolutions  of  appreciation  of  Miss 
Barnard  as  an  inspiring  teacher  and  sin- 
cere student  were  drawn  up  by  both  of 
the  scientific  societies  to  which  she  be- 
longed. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Burnham. — 
Announcement  was  recently  made  that 
after  twenty-one  years  of  connection 
with  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Sherburne 
Wesley  Burnham,  Professor  of  Practical 
Astronomy,  will  retire  from  active  service 
on  July  1.  Professor  Burnham  has  had 
a  varied  and  remarkable  career  as  an 
astronomer,  his  first  work  being  done  in  a 
private  observatory  in  Chicago.  Later 
he  was  an  observer  at  the  Dearborn  Ob- 
servatory and  at  the  Washburn  Obser- 
vatory of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 


and  in  1879  he  was  appointed  expert 
commissioner  to  test  the  seeing  on  Mt. 
Hamilton,  California,  his  report  resulting 
in  the  location  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 
For  four  years  he  was  astronomer  at  this 
institution,  and  in  1893  ne  began  his 
service  at  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
astronomer  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
The  value  of  his  astronomical  researches 
has  been  recognized  by  the  award  to  him 
of  its  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Lalande  prize  in  astronomy  by  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science. 

Buildings  and  current  expenditures. — 
In  the  President's  Report  recently  issued 
from  the  University  Press,  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  says  with  reference 
to  buildings  and  their  relation  to  current 
expenditures: 

"It  often  is  wise  in  the  history  of  any 
institution  of  learning  to  defer  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  in  order  to  provide 
adequately  for  salaries  and  other  current 
expenses.  The  matter  of  providing 
suitably  for  the  faculty  and  for  such 
expenditures  as  make  it  possible  for  the 
faculty  to  do  their  work  properly  is 
undoubtedly  of  first  importance.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  proper  buildings 
are  an  important  means  by  which  a 
faculty  can  better  carry  on  their  activi- 
ties. The  matter  of  buildings  now  pro- 
vided has  for  years  been  pressing.  The 
matter  of  buildings  yet  to  be  provided  is 
also  pressing.  The  University  will  not 
be  in  proper  shape  to  do  what  it  ought  to 
do,  in  other  words,  until  on  all  sides  it  is 
adequately  housed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  provision  for  buildings  has  not  sub- 
ordinated provision  for  other  needs  of  the 
University.  This  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1905-6,  in  which  the  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  erection  of  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  the  total  budget 
expenditures  were  $1,198,104;  budget 
expenditures  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14  are  $1,627,330.  This  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  41  per  cent. 
The  proper  balance  between  plant  and 
its  cost,  on  the  one  hand,  and  current 
expenses,  including  proper  provision  for 
salaries  and  research,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  maintained  by  the  University 
endowment." 

Experiments  at  the  University  on  the 
rigidity  of  the  earth. — The  unusual  inter- 
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est  shown  throughout  the  country  over 
the  scientific  experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity with  regard  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
earth  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
publication  of  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  experiments  conducted  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  by  Professor  A.  A.  Michel- 
son  and  Associate  Professor  Henry  G. 
Gale,  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
The  experiments  were  begun  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and 
Professor  Forest  R.  Moulton,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

The  method  used  consisted,  briefly,  in 
measuring  with  microscopes  the  changes 
in  level  at  the  ends  of  a  column  of  water 
500  feet  long,  which  half  filled  a  pipe  six 
inches  in  diameter  placed  six  feet  under 
ground  to  insure  constancy  of  temper- 
ature. The  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  was  found  to  cause  tides  in  the 
pipe,  which  were  measured  every  hour, 
day  and  night,  for  two  months  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Gale. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  shows  the 
striking  fact  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  not  a  molten,  viscous  mass,  as  has  been 
popularly  believed,  but  resists  the  tidal 
forces  of  the  moon  and  sun  about  as  it 
would  if  the  earth  were  made  of  solid 
steel.  Nevertheless,  the  earth,  in  spite 
of  this  high  rigidity,  behaves  as  an  elastic 
body,  not  liquid  of  course,  but  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  influences  (producing 
tides)  as  are  the  oceans  which  form  part 
of  it. 

That  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  is 
subject  to  the  same  ebb  and  flow  as  are 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  although  to  a 
lesser  extent,  is  to  the  average  unscientific 
person  an  astonishing  statement.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  there  are  tides  of 
about  a  foot  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  now  been  scientifically  demonstrated. 

The  scientific  presentation  of  the  ex- 
periment and  its  results  from  an  astro- 
nomical and  geological  point  of  view  were 
given  in  the  March  issues  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Journal  and  the  Journal  of 
Geology,  published  by  the  University 
Press. 

The  relations  of  the  University  Press 
with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. — 
The  first  book  has  just  been  published 
under  an  agreement  whereby  the  Uni- 
versity Press  becomes  the  publishing 
and  distributing  agent  for  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society.     Masters  of  the  Wil- 


derness is  the  title  of  the  work,  which 
is  included  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  series 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  essays  on 
romantic  episodes  of  American  history, 
written  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Reed.  Pre- 
vious publications  are  included  in  the 
new  arrangement,  and  henceforth  all 
pamphlets  and  books  of  the  Society  will 
be  distributed  to  its  members,  and  to 
institutions,  libraries,  and  the  general 
public  by  the  University  Press. 

Five  volumes  of  collections  concerning 
early  Illinois  history  and  a  score  of  pam- 
phlets on  subjects  of  historical  interest, 
which  have  already  been  issued  by  the 
Historical  Society,  may  now  be  obtained 
through  the  Press. 

The  University  Preachers  during  the 
Spring  Quarter. — During  this  quarter 
the  University  Preachers  include,  for 
April.  Dr.  William  M.  Lawrence,  of  Col- 
gate University;  Rev.  Willis  H.  Butler,  of 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and 
Rev.  Harry  E.  Fosdick.  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
In  May,  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  Bishop  William 
Fraser  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  will 
be  the  speakers. 

The  new  library  of  the  Reynolds  Club. — 
The  Reynolds  Club  now  has  a  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes  of  fiction,  poetry, 
essays,  biography,  and  travels,  in  the 
south  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
clubhouse.  The  books  were  obtained 
both  by  donation  and  purchase  with 
funds  raised  by  a  library  committee. 
The  Reynolds  Club  itself  made  the  initial 
contribution  of  $225;  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  president  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  gave  $100,  and  scores 
of  undergraduates,  alumni,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  other  friends  of  the  club  gave 
amounts  ranging  from  one  dollar  upward. 
The  University  Libraries  have  lent  one 
hundred  and  fifty  suitable  volumes; 
while  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  donated  fifty  volumes; 
Professor  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Law 
School,  fifty  volumes;  J.  V.  Nash,  '15, 
about  one  hundred  volumes,  and  various 
others  from  one  to  twenty-five  books. 
The  University  appropriated  nearly  $200 
for  the  erection  of  bookcases. 

The  committee  has  planned  a  book- 
plate embodying  the  Reynolds  Club  seal 
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with  the  newly  authorized  motto  origi- 
nated by  Associate  Professor  Percy  H. 
Boynton  of  the  English  Department — 
Filii  Eiusdem  Almae  Matris.  Professor 
Boynton  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  library  committee,  which  has  in- 
cluded also  an  alumnus  and  half  a  dozen 
undergraduates.  The  volumes  purchased 
by  the  committee  were  from  a  list  care- 
fully compiled  in  partial  accordance 
with  suggestions  called  for  by  queries 
on  the  back  of  donation  blanks.  It  is 
thought  that  the  list  represents  rather 
accurately  the  tastes  in  reading  of  the 
Reynolds  Club  members.  The  purchase 
of  books  of  drama  was  deferred  at  the 
request  of  the  Blackfriars,  who  propose 
to  endow  a  drama  section  of  the  library. 
The  Score  Club  has,  from  the  proceeds 
of  two  dances,  donated  over  fifty  dollars 
for  books  in  the  "  College1 '  section — 
verse,  essays,  and  stories.  It  is  expected 
that  other  organizations  will  similarly 
endow  suitable  sections  of  the  library. 
The  Pen  Club  has  been  a  contributor 
already.  The  shelving  will  provide  for 
4,000  volumes  and  the  committee  hopes 
to  obtain  this  number  within  a  year. 


In  the  President's  Report  recently 
issued  by  the  University  Press  is  included 
a  list  of  publications  of  the  members  of 
the  Faculties  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1913.  The  bibliography,  classified  by 
departments,  covers  twenty-eight  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  and  represents 
the  work  germane  to  those  departments, 
although  not  including  merely  popular 
contributions.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tributions to  special  journals  and  tech- 
nical periodicals  are  given  the  titles  of 
over  forty  books  published  during  the 
year  by  members  of  the  Faculties. 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Liter- 
ature, and  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  are 
among  the  incorporators  of  the  new 
Simpler  Spelling  Society  of  the  North 
Central  States.  Judge  Jesse  A.  Baldwin, 
a  trustee  of  the  University,  is  also  an 
incorporator,  as  is  President  Abram  W. 
Harris,  of  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology, 
conducted  a  special  conference  of  the 
Prison  Reform  Association  that  met  in 
New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  March.  Dr. 
Henderson  has  been  president  of  the 
International    Prison    Commission    and 


has  published  a  volume  on  modern  prison 
systems.  He  is  now  head  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, has  been  chosen  as  the  orator 
of  the  day  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Goethe  monument  in  Lincoln  Park  on 
June  13.  His  subject  will  be  "Goethe." 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
will  attend  the  exercises  of  dedication. 

At  a  meeting  of  Die  deutsche  botan- 
ische  Gesellschaft  recently  held  in  Berlin, 
Assistant  Professor  W.  J.  G.  Land,  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  was  elected  to 
regular  membership  in  the  society,  his 
name  being  proposed  by  Professor  Kar- 
sten  and  Dr.  Ruhland,  two  of  the  leading 
botanists  of  Germany. 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Jameson,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, gave  a  public  lecture  in  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  April  6  on  the  subject 
of  "Institutions  of  Historical  Research." 
Dr.  Jameson  was  formerly  head  of  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  but  in  1905  became  the  suc- 
cessor in  Washington  of  Professor  Andrew 
C.  McLaughlin,  who  in  turn  succeeded 
Professor  Jameson  in  Chicago. 

Joint  sessions  of  the  Western  Philo- 
sophical Association  and  the  Conference 
on  Legal  and  Social  Philosophy  were  held 
in  the  Law  Building  on  April  10.  Pro- 
fessor Albion  W.  Small,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
was  one  of  the  speakers.  Professor 
Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Law  School,  took 
part  in  the  program  at  the  University 
Club  down  town.  Professor  John  Dewey, 
of  Columbia,  and  Professor  Roscoe 
Pound,  of  Harvard,  both  of  whom  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  University 
of  Chicago,  also  made  addresses.  Pro- 
fessor James  Hayden  Tufts,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who  was 
president  of  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association  in  1906  and  is  now  president 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  joint  sessions. 

Professor  Theodore  G.  Soares,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology, 
who  took  part  in  the  program  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  in  New  Haven,  was  made 
president  of  the  council.  Professor 
James  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
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Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  Professor 
Albion  W.  Small,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature;  and  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Tufts,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy,  also  represented 
the  University  in  the  New  Haven  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper,  of 
the  Department  of  Semitics,  has  been 
given  leave  of  absence  by  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  Spring 
Quarter  to  continue  his  work  on  Assyrian 
inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum.  Pro- 
fessor Harper  has  just  had  two  more 
volumes  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Letters  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  and  this  important  series 
is  now  approaching  completion. 

Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Slocum, 
of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics,  has  resigned  his  position  in 
the  University,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  in  September.  Dr.  Slocum,  who 
has  been  connected  for  five  years  with 
the  Yerkes  Observatory,  will  go  to  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, to  be  the  director  of  a  new 
observatory  to  be  built  by  that  institution. 

Director  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of 
the  School  of  Education,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Surveys  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  various  college  and  university  depart- 
ments of  education,  as  related  to  school 
surveys. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  and  Professor  Frederick 
Starr,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  the  first  Liberian 
exhibition  in  Chicago  was  opened  at 
the  Society's  building  on  March  23  and 
continued  till  April  4.  The  exhibits  in- 
cluded groups  illustrative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  the  republic, 
the  land,  and  the  missions;  and  Pro- 
fessor Starr,  who  contributed  many  of 
the  exhibits,  personally  explained  them 
on  specified  days.  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibition  was  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
new  "black  republic"  of  Liberia. 

Associate  Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith, 
of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Biblical  Research  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  in  the  Palmer  House. 
The  secretary  of  the  society  is  Associate 
Professor  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  of  the  De- 


partment of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
The  society  was  organized  about  twenty 
years  ago,  Professor  Ira  M.  Price,  of  the 
Department  of  Semitics,  being  one  of  its 
founders. 

On  the  program  for  the  forty-ninth 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, held  in  Cincinnati  on  April  8  and 
g,  were  four  representatives  from  the 
University  of  Chicago — Professor  John 
U.  Nef,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry;  Professor  Julius  Stieglitz, 
Professor  Herbert  N.  McCoy,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Herman  I.  Schles- 
inger. 

"Student  Problems  of  Many  Lands" 
was  the  general  subject  of  a  series  of 
public  lectures  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  by  Mr.  George  Sherwood  Eddy,  an 
associate  in  Asia  of  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
general  secretary  of  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation.  Mr.  Eddy,  who 
is  a  Yale  graduate,  was  a  student  volun- 
teer in  India  for  fifteen  years,  and  during 
the  past  year  has  been  addressing  stu- 
dents in  foreign  universities.  His  ad- 
dresses at  the  University  began  on  April 
7  and  closed  April  10. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  held  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  April  10  and  n,  the  Department 
of  Latin  was  represented  by  Professor 
William  Gardner  Hale  and  Professor 
Gordon  J.  Laing,  and  the  University 
High  School  by  Mr.  Wilbert  L.  Carr. 

"International  Night"  was  celebrated 
by  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  April  18,  and  the  entertainment, 
ranging  from  Danish  dances  to  a  Hindu 
wedding  and  Swedish  songs,  was  the  most 
varied  and  elaborate  ever  given  by  the 
club.  The  club,  which  is  made  up  of 
men  of  all  nationalities,  is  affiliated  with 
a  larger  organization  which  has  for  its 
purpose  a  better  understanding  among 
students  of  different  races. 

The  Chicago  section  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  held  its  thirty- 
third  regular  meeting  at  the  University 
on  April  10  and  n.  Representatives 
from  the  University  on  the  program  in- 
cluded Professor  Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  and 
Professor  Forest  R.  Moulton  and  As- 
sistant Professor  William  D.  MacMillan, 
of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics.  Other  institutions  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  were  the  univer- 
sities of  Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Dakota, 
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Nebraska,  Michigan,  and  Cincinnati. 
The  chairman  of  this  division  of  the 
society  is  Professor  Ernest  J.  Wilczynski, 
and  Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught  is  its 
secretary. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association 
announced  the  last  of  the  season's 
concerts  for  April  28  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  when  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Frederick  Stock  gave  a  special 
Wagnerian  program  and  Mr.  Henri 
Scott,  basso,  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company,  sang  Wagnerian  selections. 
This  is  the  ninth  in  the  series  of  concerts 
provided  for  the  season  at  the  Univer- 
sity, which  has  been  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.  On 
April  7  the  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
a  program  that  included  Smetana, 
Dvorak,  and  Glazounow. 

During  the  Spring  Quarter  the  Napo- 
leon Collection,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  of 
Chicago,  is  open  to  inspection  daily  in 
the  east  tower  of  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  The  collection  consists  mainly 
of  pictures,  busts,  medallions,  orders,  and 
other  decorations  relating  to  Napoleon 
and  the  Napoleonic  period,  and  is  now 
being  catalogued. 

Dr.  John  M.  Coulter  gave  three  ad- 
dresses at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  on  March  27  and 
28.  He  found  there  a  Chicago  Alumni 
Association  consisting  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  were  in  the  faculty  of 
the  University. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 


by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in- 
clude the  following: 

Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.  (with  F. 
Merrifield) :  "The  Origin  and  Teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  Books,"  VIII, 
Biblical  World,  April. 

Chamberlin,  Professor  Thomas  C: 
"  Diastrophism  and  the  Formative 
Processes.  V.  The  Testimony  of  the 
Deep-Sea  Deposits,"  Journal  of  Geol- 
ogy, February-March. 

Hoxie,  Associate  Professor  Robert  F.: 
"Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States. 
General  Character  and  Types,"  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy,  March. 

Johnson,  Principal  Franklin  W.:  "The 
Problems  of  Boyhood,"  IV,  Biblical 
World,  April. 

Judd,  Professor  Charles  H.:  "Reading 
Tests,"  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
April. 

Laughlin,  Professor  J.  Laurence:  "The 
Banking  and  Currency  Act  of  1913,"  I, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  April. 

Michelson,  Professor  Albert  A.:  "Pre- 
liminary Results  of  Measurements  of 
the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth,"  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  March;  idem,  Jour- 
nal of  Geology,  March. 

Moulton,  Harold  G.:  "Some  Aspects  of 
the  Waterways  Question,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  March. 

Nitze,  Professor  William  A.:  "The 
Romance  of  Erec,  Son  of  Lac,"  Modern 
Philology,  April. 

Soares,  Professor  Theodore  G.:  "The 
Educational  Work  of  the  Church," 
III,  Biblical  World,  April. 

Wood,  Professor  Francis  A. :  "  Greek  and 
Latin  Etymologies,"  Classical  Phi- 
lology, April. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


The  Utah  chapter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Alumni  Association  held  its 
regular  annual  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  on  Friday,  March  6.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  consisted  of  R. 
J.  Judd,  Law  '10,  Dr.  H.  P.  Kirtley,  'oo, 

and   Dr.    F.    H.    Fowler,    '96 A 

shopping  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club, 
Saturday,    March    7,    at    Foster's,    221 

South    Wabash    Ave A    joint 

smoker  of  the  "Big  Nine"  united  alumni 
of  Pittsburgh  is  to  be  held  early  in  May. 
C.  L.  Jamison,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
'12,  represents  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Waldo  P.  Breeden,  '07,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  making  prep- 
arations for  the  smoker. 


News  from  the  Classes. — 

1896 
A  daughter  was  born  on  February  2, 
1914,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frederick 
Voigt. 

1897 
William  English  Walling  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  called  Progressivism  and 
After. 

1898 

Elmer  E.  Todd  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  City  Com- 
mission to  revise  the  charter  of  Seattle, 
Wash. 

1904 

David  C.  Hall  is  physical  director  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  W.  J.  G.  Land  (Ph.D.)  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  German 
Botanical  Society,  having  been  nomi- 
nated by  Professor  Karsten  (Bonn)  and 
Dr.  Ruhland  (Berlin). 

1905 
H.  B.  Thompson  has  opened  an  office 
for  himself  in  the  Cobb  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  as  an  X-ray  specialist. 

1906 
William  Duncan  Ferguson,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Inter- 
pretation, Albany  College,  Albany,  Ore., 
is  spending  several  months  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Chessley  Juston  Pose}-,  formerly  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  accepted  a  similar  position 
with  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with 
address  at  103  Pillsbury  Hall,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Felix  T.  Hughes  has  left  St.  Louis  to 
become  vice-president  of  the  Engineering 
Securities  Corporation,  of  37  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 

1907 

Thyrza  May  Barton,  formerly  with  the 
United  Charities  in  Chicago,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  head  of  Public  Welfare  work 
at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

1908 
Bernard  I.  Bell,  formerly  pastor  of  St. 
Christopher's  church  in  Oak  Park,  and 
founder  of  the  Grace  Church  (Chicago) 
free-service  forum,  has  accepted  the 
deanship  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  the 
diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Ex- 1 908 

Paul  W.  Pinkerton  has  been  appointed 
city  manager  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  under 
the  commission  form  of  government. 

Adelaide  A.  Spohn  is  at  Carnegie  Lab- 
oratory, Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

1909 

James  G.  Raley  has  moved  his  law 
office  to  the  Colman  Block,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  is  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Gill,  Hoyt  and  Frye. 

1910 

Thomas  H.  Glenn  (Ph.D.)  has  moved 
to  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

Eugene  B.  Eastburn  is  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  branch  of  the  Knight  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  at 
1528  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Emma  Skinner  Weld  is  teaching  at 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

1912 

Nellie  C.  Henry  is  teaching  biology  in 
the  Westport  High  School.  Her  address 
is  3940  Wyandotte  St.,  Westport  Sta., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dean  R.  Wickes  (Ph.D.)  is  teaching  in 
Tungchou  College,  Pekin,  China. 
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Ex-1912 

Barrett  H.  Clark  is  the  author  of  Con- 
tinental Drama  of  To-Day,  which  will  be 
published  this  month  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

r9i3 
Bertha  May  Wood  Riley  is  teaching  in 
the    Home    Economics    Department    of 
Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  la. 

Ex-1913 
Harold  Kramer  has  taken  a  position  in 
Seattle,  Wash.     His  address  is  Y.M.C.A., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Marriages. — 

Daniel  Webster  Mumaw,  Law  '12, 
October  29,  1913,  to  Helen  M.  James,  of 
Lowellville,  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Slippery 
Rock  Normal  College,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mumaw  live  at  154 
Dewey  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  Mumaw  is  practicing  law.  He  is  in 
partnership  with  ex-Congressman  James 
Kennedy,  their  office  being  at  604  Ma- 
honing Bank  Building. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Delzell,  '12,  to  Asher 
King  Mather.  Their  present  address  is 
Tura,  Assam,  India. 


Margaret  B.  Allardyce,  '07,  to  George 
R.  Charters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charters 
live  at  27  Park  Drive,  Spirit  Lake,  Idaho. 

Edith  Hall,  '07,  to  H.  Walter  Forster, 
September  5,  1913.  They  live  at  4633 
Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ora  Frances  Proctor,  '07,  to  Jay 
Charles  Beaumont,  February  14,  1914. 
Mr.  Beaumont  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  class  of  1910.  At 
home  at  1624  Fay  Blvd.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Grace  Trovinger,  '08,  to  Louis  A. 
Bainter.  At  home  at  mi  E.  61st  St., 
Chicago. 

Ruth  Mary  Porter,  '08,  and  Harvey 
H.  Schofield,  January  12,  1914.  Mr. 
Schofield  attended  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin.    Their  address  is  Wausau,  Wis. 


Deaths. — 

Tyler  Tubbs  Henshaw,  'ir,  died  Sep- 
tember, 19 13. 

Myrtle  Clapp,  '07  (Mrs.  Ray  Mc- 
Kean),  died  February  17,  191 2. 

Eva  Rumbley,  '13,  died  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  February  28,  1914. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF   PHILOSOPHY 


The  Secretary  of  the  Association  spent 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  in  Florida,  trying  to  forget  all  his 
routine  duties.  This  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  this  column  in  the  recent 
issues  of  the  Magazine. 

The  special  registration  blank  for 
Doctors  was  ready  in  January  and  was 
announced  in  a  circular  sent  out  at  that 
time.  It  was  not  mailed  to  all  members, 
but  only  to  those  who  indicated  their 
desire  to  have  it.  In  response  to  such 
calls  a  goodly  number  have  been  dis- 
tributed, and  the  records  in  all  such  cases 
are  made  as  complete  as  possible  by  filing 
all  documents  which  are  received  and 
following  up  any  reference  which  may  be 
given. 

Many  appreciative  letters  have  been 
received  concerning  the  plan  for  greater 
co-operation  among  the  Doctors  of  the 
University.  One  important  suggestion  is 
that  local  groups  of  members  be  formed 
wherever  such  numbers  are  sufficiently 


numerous  to  form  a  group,  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  Doctors  identify  themselves 
with  the  local  alumni  chapter.  Especi- 
ally important  is  the  suggestion  that 
Doctors  attend  the  scientific  meetings 
of  their  departments  and  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  extend  their  personal 
acquaintance  among  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work. 

One  criticism  has  been  made,  and  per- 
haps justly  so,  namely,  that  the  circular 
letter  recently  referred  to  "  Chicago  men  " 
and  said  nothing  of  "Chicago  women." 
This  was  entirely  an  unconscious  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that 
the  genus  homo  has  become  too  much 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  "man 
embraces  woman."  This  is  no  longer 
safe  ground  in  suffrage  states  like  Illinois. 
Surely  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
never  made  any  discrimination  against 
the  women,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Doctors'  Association  to  do  so. 
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TOO   GOOD   TO   MISS 

The  spirit  of  the  preparation  for  Alumni  Week,  June  4,  5,  and  6,  is 
not  "Please  plan  to  come  to  show  your  Chicago  loyalty,"  but  "It's  going 
to  be  too  good  to  miss — you  better  get  your  ticket  or  there  won't  be  room." 

Several  active  committees  manned  and  womaned  by  enthusiastic 
and  resourceful  graduates  have  been  arranging  the  details  of  the  several 
occasions  for  many  weeks. 

Johnnie  Moulds,  general  chairman,  says  that  the  plans  of  the  several 
committees  are  working  together  nicely  and  that  the  program  is  going 
to  go  with  a  George  Cohan  "zip." 

Alvin  Kramer,  who  is  in  general  charge  of  class  and  departmental 
reunions,  announces  that  the  following  classes  will  hold  reunions:  '94, 
'99,  '04,  09,  'n,  '12,  and  '13.  The  time  and  place  of  these  class  reunions 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  first  big  event  occurs  after  the  fraternity  dinners  on  Friday 
night.  The  Inter-Fraternity  Sing  has  given  way  to  the  All- University 
Sing.  The  Sing  chairman,  Henry  Sulcer,  announces  that  the  Sing  will 
start  promptly  at  7:30  p.m.,  Friday  evening,  June  5,  and  will  close 
promptly  at  10  p.m.  on  account  of  the— but  that's  "something  else 
again."  Instead  of  following  the  traditional  order,  the  youngest  fra- 
ternity chapter  will  sing  first,  and  the  oldest  chapter  last.  Each  group 
is  to  be  limited  to  two  songs,  one  marching  song  and  one  other  selection. 
Henry  Sulcer  says  that  the  band  will  lead  off  with  some  of  the  good  old 
stuff  and  the  group  singing  will  follow  in  a  snappy  fashion. 

And  then  come  the  Movies.  Yes,  and  in  Mandel  Hall.  Movies 
such  as  will  make  any  real  Chicago  gargoyle  wiggle  off  the  roof. 
Promptly  at  10  p.m.  the  Sing  will  stop  and  as  many  of  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  and  their  friends  and  neighbors  as  can  will  fill  Mandel  Hall's 
eleven  hundred  seats.     Because  these  are  historic  Movies.     First,  a  reel 
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showing  some  of  our  own  stars  in  the  Olympic  games  of  191 2,  taken  in 
Stockholm.  Following  this,  a  stereopticon  will  show  some  historic  views 
of  the  campus  and  possibly  a  few  of  the  old  football  captains.  Then 
will  follow  one  or  more  football  films.  Negotiations  are  now  under  way 
for  securing  the  Chicago-Minnesota  football  game  played  at  Minne- 
apolis last  fall.  The  pittance  which  the  Finance  Committee  is  charging 
for  all  this  is  fifty  cents.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  say  that  the  spirit 
of  Alumni  Week  is,  "The  seats  are  rapidly  filling  up.  Better  get  yours." 
Seats  for  the  moving  pictures  may  be  secured  from  the  Information  Office, 
June  4  and  5,  as  well  as  at  Mandel  Hall  during  the  Sing  Friday  evening. 

Saturday,  June  6,  will  be  a  busy  day.  The  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  occurs  at  10  a.m.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
alumnae  breakfast  in  Lexington  Hall  at  n:  15  a.m. 

Miss  Helen  Sunny,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  alumnae  breakfast,  is 
looking  for  an  attendance  of  three  hundred  alumnae  and  former  students. 
Miss  Sunny  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  invitation  is  given  not 
only  to  alumnae  but  to  all  women  who  have  attended  the  University. 
Dean  Talbot  is  to  speak,  and  the  traditional  reception  is  to  be  given  to 
women  of  the  Senior  class.  A  response  will  be  made  by  a  representative 
of  the  class.  Tickets,  which  are  $1 .00  each,  may  be  secured  from  Miss 
Helen  T.  Sunny,  4933  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago.  Reservations 
should  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
secure  tickets  in  advance  may  buy  them  at  10:30  on  the  morning  of 
June  6,  in  Lexington  Hall.  The  attendance  last  year  was  two  hundred. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  three  hundred  this  year.  This  is  the  one 
opportunity  of  the  year  for  all  alumnae  to  meet,  regardless  of  affiliations 
with  alumni  organizations. 

At  1  p.m.  the  Conference  Meet  starts.  Charley  Kennedy  has 
arranged  for  an  alumni  section  for  both  men  and  women.  To  secure 
seats  in  this  section  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  a  request  for  reservations 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  His  telephone  number  is  Wabash  4127;  his 
address,  1702  Lytton  Building,  Chicago.     Seats  are  $1.00  each. 

But  Ernie  Quantrell  says  that  the  real  event  of  Alumni  Week  is  the 
stag  dinner  which  follows  the  Conference  Meet  in  Hutchinson  Hall. 

The  dinner  will  be  informal  and  will  consist  of  cabaret  stunts  per- 
formed by  Chicago  men.  There  will  be  plenty  of  fun  and  snappy  music. 
All  graduates  of  the  University,  former  students,  and  Seniors  are  invited. 
Walter  L.  Gregory  will  have  charge  of  the  program. 

Because  of  the  large  crowd  of  Chicago  men  available  at  the  Con- 
ference Meet  in  the  afternoon,  this  dinner  promises  to  be  the  best 
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* 

attended  affair  of  its  kind  ever  given  on  the  campus.  Admission  will 
be  by  ticket  only.  Tickets  at  $1.50  each  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Reynolds  Club,  the  University  of  Chicago  Alumni  Council  through 
Frank  W.  Dignan,  and  from  the  chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee, 
Ernest  E.  Quantrell,  The  Rookery  (telephone,  Wabash  3980).  The 
alumni  are  urged  to  get  their  tickets  early  as  the  space  is  limited,  and  no 
more  tickets  will  be  sold  than  the  hall  will  accommodate. 

Hugo  M.  Friend 
G.  Raymond  Schaeffer 
F.  G.  Moloney 
Hiram  L.  Kennicott,  '12 
Albert  W  Sherer,  '06,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Finance  and  Publicity. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  Magazine  are  printed  the  present  constitution  of 

the  College  Alumni  Association  and  the  changes  that  have  been  suggested 

and  will  be  presented  to  the  Association  in  June.     Gradu- 

The  Proposed    aj,     ^e  various  associations  are  taking  form.     All  the 

New  • 

C  n  tit  tion       changes  offered  are  for  one  end— efficiency.     Vote  for 

them. 

Does  your  membership  in  the  Association  expire  between  now  and 
July  ?  If  so,  you  can  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  alumni 
organization  by  renewing  at  once.  Renewals  are  not 
infrequently  made  only  after  four  or  five  notices  have 
been  sent;  and  this  not  from  any  disinclination  to  renew,  but  from 
sheer  procrastination  in  a  small  matter.  It  is  small,  but  it  is  also 
important.  Co-operate,  and  call  down  upon  your  head  the  blessings  of 
a  busy  office. 

On  May  9  was  held  a  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Club,  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  at  which  much  discussion  was  had 

by  all.  The  regular  spring  dinner  of  the  club  having 
The  icago  keen  mer„e(j  t^s  year  with  t^e  Association  dinner  on 
Alumni  Club  to  tJ  ,      __  .  „ 

June  7,  the  attendance  at  the  May  reunion  was  smaller 

than  usual — about  60 — but  those  present  spent  a  lively  evening.  Reso- 
lutions having  regard  to  the  lack  of  alumni  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  presented  and  debated,  but  no  action  was  taken.  Dean 
Angell  spoke  on  University  matters  and  was  most  enthusiastically 
received. 
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The  advance  toward  real  student  government  in  certain  vital  mat- 
ters, which  the  year  has  shown  at  the  University,  is  notable.     The 
Honor  Commission  is  handling  sensibly  the  cases  of  class- 
G  room  dishonesty  which  formerly  occupied  much  of  the 

time  of  the  Deans'  meetings;  and  now  the  Inter-Fraternity 
Council  has  put  through,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  but  upon 
its  own  initiative  and  entirely  by  its  own  formulation,  a  set  of  regulations 
in  regard  to  "rushing,"  pledging,  and  initiating  that  are  at  least  intended 
to  be  a  distinct  advance  over  the  present  set.  Only  time  can  tell  how 
they  will  work;  but  no  time  is  needed  to  convince  most  people  that 
an  eager  and  intelligent  interest  in  self-government  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  matters  in  a  democracy. 

Is  the  University,  by  the  way,  democratic  ?     They  have  been  having 

a  vigorous  argument  recently  at  Harvard,  in  the  pages  of  the  Alumni 

_  Bulletin,  over  the  question  of  the  democracv  of  Harvard; 

Democracy  . 

they  have  classified  their  provinciality,  and  bewailed  it, 

but  they  have  further  asserted  their  right  to  be  called  democratic.     In 

a  way,  Harvard  is  more  democratic  than  Chicago;    that  is,  it  is  more 

representative.     Either  there  is  more  radicalism  of  thought  there,  or  less 

false  modesty.     At   the  recent   suffrage  parade  in   Boston,   Harvard 

promised  60  students,  and  sent  600.     Did  an  undergraduate  (male) 

offer  to  walk  in  the  Chicago  procession?    It  is  in  affairs  outside  the 

University  that  Chicago  undergraduates  sometimes  appear  provincial. 

In  their  own  affairs  they  conduct  themselves  admirably;    but  in  that 

"student  spirit"  which  European  universities  show,  which  Harvard 

sometimes  shows  (as  in  the  case  some  years  ago  when  Samuel  Gompers 

was  forbidden  to  speak  in  Sanders  Theater) — in  that  free  and  fervent 

interest  in  the  life  of  the  nation  which  one  hopes  for  from  trained  youth, 

they  sometimes  seem  a  little  wanting. 

A  very  interesting  situation  this  spring  resulted  in  part  from  the 

Blackfriars'  performance,  The  Student  Superior.     The  show  itself  was 

excellent.     The  play — it  was  really  that — satirized  gently 

Athletics  many  "college"  foibles,  in  no  way  taking  sides,  but  pok- 

Blackfr'ars  *n&  m*^  ^un  a^  k°tn  the  lack  of  any  real  undergraduate 
conventions  at  Chicago,  and  the  effort  to  establish  them; 
and  incidentally  commenting  upon  the  tyranny  of  athletics  in  modern 
college  life.  Pat  to  the  comment  came  the  illustration.  Mr.  Stagg 
early  in  the  season  posted  a  notice  that  no  student  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Blackfriar  performance  might  be  a  candidate  for  the 
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track  team.  The  two  chiefly  hit  by  this  were  Paul  Russell,  '16,  and 
Stellan  Windrow,  '16.  Russell  is  perhaps  the  best  broad  jumper  in 
college;  Windrow  is  the  best  with  the  discus.  But  Mr.  Stagg,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Maroon,  declared  that  "it  is  manifestly  plain  that  it  is  not 
good  for  the  discipline  of  the  athletic  teams  to  allow  a  division  of  inter- 
ests," and  further,  "I  have  a  theory  ....  that  living  in  an  atmosphere 
distinctly  effeminate  does  not  put  iron  in  the  blood  and  is  not  conducive 
to  good  athletics."  He  made  the  principal  point,  it  is  true,  that  too 
much  time  would  be  required  of  the  student  by  participation  in  both 
Black  and  track,  so  to  speak;  but  the  force  of  this  argument  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  continued  use  of  Des  Jardiens  and  Norgren  in  both 
track  and  baseball.  It  came  down  to  a  square  statement  that,  as  a 
recreation,  intercollegiate  athletics  is  a  business  for  the  participants,  and 
as  such  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  fun.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  as 
if  the  Blackfriars  had  the  last  laugh. 

The  following  from  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Utah  Summer 
School  is  of  interest: 

Practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  duties  which  janitors 
A  Course  tor  are  cajjecj  Up0n  to  perform.  The  aim  of  the  work  will  be  to  discover 
jam  ors  ^ow  ^e  greatest  efficiency  can  be  secured  at  the  least  expenditure  of 

human  energy  and  money.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  are  the  following: 
Materials  and  methods  to  be  used  in  cleaning,  firing  and  care  of  furnace,  sanitation, 
bacteriology,  and  the  character  and  care  of  janitorial  equipment.  Discussions  will 
be  practical  and  simple  and  will  at  all  times  be  fully  demonstrated.  Practical  labora- 
tory work  will  be  conducted,  consisting  of  the  actual  cleaning  of  windows,  walls, 
floors,  etc.  The  course  will  be  given  by  means  of  the  co-operation  of  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University  and  of  institutions  and  individuals  outside  the  University. 

Something  of  the  sort  should  be  tried  at  Chicago,  and  particularly  this 
summer  while  the  quadrangle  offers  such  opportunities  for  practice. 
The  Classics  Building  is  conducting  itself  quietly,  as  befits  its  purpose, 
in  a  corner  of  the  grounds;  but  the  Geology  Building,  planted  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  quadrangles,  which  it  fences  off  with  piles  of  iron  and 
brick  and  stone,  and  fills  with  the  dust  and  noise  of  construction,  could 
surely  be  employed  most  usefully  for  some  months  yet  to  train  a  jani- 
torial service  in.  It  is,  however,  to  be  completed  by  November  1,  on 
which  date  it  is  expected  classes  will  assemble  in  it.  If  these  hopes  are 
realized,  any  amount  of  confusion  may  be  forgiven  now. 


THE  JULIUS  ROSENWALD  HALL 

Excavations  for  the  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Geology  and  Geography  are  completed  and  construction  is  expected 
to  be  rapid.  The  building,  to  cost  about  $260,000,  will  be  known  as 
Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  in  recognition  of  the  donor.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  new  building  will  be  Gothic  and  such  as  to  conform  with 
that  used  in  the  more  recently  erected  buildings  on  the  quadrangles; 
and  special  effort  will  be  made  to  express  the  uses  of  the  building 
symbolically  in  the  decorative  features  of  the  facades. 

Located  immediately  west  of  Walker  Museum  and  north  of  the  Law 
Building,  it  will  be  connected  with  the  former  on  all  its  floors.  The 
main  entrance  will  be  to  the  north  and  there  will  be  secondary  entrances 
in  the  tower  connecting  the  two  buildings.  In  the  basement,  the  floor 
of  which  is  slightly  below  grade,  will  be  a  large  assembly  hall  capable  of 
seating  180  students,  and  also  several  laboratories  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. The  first  floor  is  mainly  given  over  to  a  large  museum,  approxi- 
mately 100  by  55  feet.  On  this  floor  also  are  three  map  laboratories, 
three  map  conference  rooms,  and  one  large  classroom.  The  general 
reading-room  is  on  the  second  floor,  with  bookstack  adjoining.  The 
bookstack  will  run  independently  throughout  the  remaining  floors, 
being  connected  with  each  by  a  book  lift  and  separate  stairway,  and  will 
have  a  capacity  on  all  the  floors  of  about  50,000  volumes.  Connected 
with  this  on  the  second  floor  is  a  small  library  workroom,  while  the  main 
portion  of  the  floor  is  devoted  to  three  large  classrooms.  In  the  wing 
to  the  south  are  private  offices  for  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
separate  rooms  for  other  members  of  the  staff. 

In  the  north  wing  of  the  third  floor  will  be  the  petrology  laboratory 
as  well  as  a  research  reading-room,  with  small  individual  rooms  adjoining; 
and  these  rooms  are  so  placed  as  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  north 
light.  In  connection  with  these  are  a  goniometer  room,  a  photo- 
micrographic  room,  and  a  small  dark  room;  and  a  seismographic  caisson 
will  extend  down  some  seventy  feet  to  solid  rock.  In  the  wing  to  the 
south  will  be  a  geographical  chemical  laboratory,  a  mineralogical  labo- 
ratory, and  an  economic  laboratory. 

The  fourth  floor  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  research  work,  one 
large  room  being  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  staff  of  the  geological  and 
geographical  departments,  while  to  the  west  provision  is  made  for  a 
large  council  room.  Here  also  are  ten  individual  research  rooms  and 
one  meteorological  study,  the  latter  having  direct  access  to  two  rooms  in 
the  tower  and  to  the  roof  of  the  tower,  where  will  be  placed  meteorological 
instruments,  with  recording  instruments  in  the  rooms  below. 
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NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  College  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
given  notice  that  at  its  annual  meeting  this  year  a  new  constitution  will 
be  submitted.  This  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  University  on 
Saturday  morning,  June  6,  1914.  The  Committee  on  the  New  Consti- 
tution now  submits  to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  comparison  and 
consideration  the  old  constitution,  that  is,  the  constitution  as  it  now 
stands,  and  a  proposal  for  the  new  constitution.  Your  committee  was 
appointed  by  and  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  not 
yet  taken  final  action  on  the  report.  Some  changes  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  to  it 
are  incorporated  in  the  following  statement.  Further  modifications  may 
be  made,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  neither  many  nor  sub- 
stantial, when  the  Executive  Committee  reports  to  the  annual  meeting. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  for  some  time  been  growing  away 
from  the  old  constitution,  and  the  present  proposals  are  but  the  working 
out  and  expression  of  this  year's  work,  profiting,  it  is  hoped,  by  the 
experience  of  past  administrations  as  well.  The  change  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  is  typical.  The  old  constitution  provided  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  of  nine  mem- 
bers at  large  with  three-year  terms.  Practical  necessity  added  the 
Vice-Presidents  to  the  committee.  It  has  grown  largely  in  size.  In  some 
way  a  supplementary  committee  of  smaller  size  and  called  "the  Standing 
Committee"  has  been  established.  It  is  not  called  for  by  the  old  consti- 
tution. Some  of  its  members  have  been  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, some,  not.  This  committee  seems  to  testify  that  the  Executive 
Committee  is  too  large  for  many  of  its  purposes  and  perhaps  that  mem- 
bers elected  to  it  for  a  three-year  term  are  not  always  able  to  give  active 
service  for  all  of  the  term.  In  addition,  special  committees  have  been 
appointed  for  many  specific  tasks-,  with  chairman  and  members  who 
might  or  might  not  be  members  either  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  of 
the  Standing  Committee.  The  undefined  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  of  all  these  committees  has  necessarily  resulted  in  some  duplication 
of  work  and  in  considerable  confusion. 
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The  proposed  Executive  Committee  (see  proposed  Article  II)  is 
designed  to  be  a  real  cabinet.  It  is  meant  to  be  as  small  as  possible  and 
yet  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  standing 
committees.  There  is  to  be  no  "Standing  Committee,"  but  each  one  of 
the  several  regular  or  standing  committees  of  the  Association  is  to  have 
its  chairman  from  among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  have  a  two-year  term; 
one-half  of  the  committee  to  be  renewed  each  year.  This  is  the  cure 
suggested  to  give  to  the  Executive  Committee  definiteness  of  responsi- 
bility and  unimpeded  opportunity  to  regulate  the  Association's  work. 

Every  other  matter  in  the  proposed  constitution  is  suggested  in  the 
same  way:  either  to  meet  honestly  conditions  as  they  now  exist  at  the 
University  or  for  increased  efficiency  in  accomplishing  the  association's 
objects.  Notice  the  change  in  regard  to  elections,  to  facilitate  a  mailed 
ballot;  also,  and  particularly,  the  proposed  provisions  in  regard  to 
membership.  The  University  has  now  several  colleges  besides  that  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  Their  Bachelors  should  be  included. 
The  Masters  have  no  separate  organization,  so  they  are  made  eligible 
to  join  the  College  Association,  if  they  so  wish.  Again,  according  to  the 
old  constitution,  all  persons  eligible  were  ipso  facto  members  of  the 
Association.  Not  all  took  the  Magazine,  but  all  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  Association's  notices.  The  Secretary  has  had  a  cumbersome  roll  to 
keep  and  has  not  been  able  to  use  the  Magazine  for  official  notices  or  its 
subscription  list  as  a  mailing  list.  The  new  provision  makes  more 
persons  eligible,  and  requires  each  member  to  receive  and  pay  for  the 
Magazine.  It  should  be  a  help  to  a  better  magazine  and  a  stimulus  to 
people  to  be  actively  enough  interested  in  the  University  to  be  real 
members  of  its  Alumni  Association. 

It  is  seriously  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Association  will  give 

serious   attention   to   the  matter   of   the   new   constitution.     Without 

such  attention  and  interest  the  best  paper  constitution  ever  made  is,  of 

course,  quite  useless. 

Alice  Greenacre 

Ethel  Remick  McDowell 

(Mrs.  Irvin  McDowell) 

Davida  Harper  Eaton 

(Mrs.  Charles  Scribner  Eaton) 
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CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    COLLEGE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
Article  I 

NAME 

Section  i.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  advance  the  interests,  influence,  and  efficiency  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  members  of 
this  Association  and  their  Alma  Mater;  and  to  co-operate  with  the  other  alumni 
organizations  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  all  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
alumni. 

Article  II 

OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  regular 
annual  business  meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  elected  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  twelve 
members  including  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association  and  one  member 
from  each  graduating  class  elected  by  the  June  division  thereof  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
The  other  nine  members  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes;  the  first  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year;  the  second  three  for  two  years;  and  the  last  three  for  three  years. 
The  term  of  office  thereafter  shall  be  three  years. 

duties  of  officers 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee;  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  perform  the  other  duties  usual  to  his 
position. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  First  Vice-President  shall  preside. 
In  the  absence  of  the  First  Vice-President  the  Second  Vice-President  shall  preside. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all  the  records  of  the  Association;  shall  collect 
and  take  charge  of  all  the  revenues;  shall  give  notice  of  all  meetings;  shall  be  Secre- 
tary for  each  committee;  shall  pay  out  money  only  when  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee;  shall  keep  the  roll  of  the  members;  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence  of 
the  Association;  shall  exhibit  the  books  at  any  time  to  any  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  shall  make  an  annual  report  at  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  perform  all  other  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Association;  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, those  so  appointed  to  hold  office  only  until  the  next  annual  election;  shall  fix  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary;  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  property  and  funds  of  this 
Association,  and  shall  make  all  laws  and  regulations  not  provided  for  in  this  constitu- 
tion. No  money  shall  be  paid  out  without  its  consent.  One-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Article  III 

MEETINGS 

Section  i.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  Spring  Convocation,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association  or  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  other  than  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  such  time  and  place  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Association  or  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  determine;  but  the  President  shall  call  a  special 
meeting  at  the  written  request  of  twenty-five  members,  in  which  case  notice,  stating 
the  object  for  which  it  is  called,  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association  at 
least  ten  days  previously. 

Article  IV 
membership 

Section  i.  All  persons  who  have  received  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  are  members  of  this  Association. 

Article  V 

nominating  committee 

Section  i.     At  each  annual  business  meeting  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 

shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  of  which  the  Secretary  shall  be  one  and  chairman,  which 

shall  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  before  April  1  the  candidates  for  offices  for 

the  ensuing  year. 

congregation 

Sec.  2.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  nominate  and  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  before  April  1,  thirty  persons  from  the  list  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy, 
and  Science  who  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Congregation.  The  ten  Bachelors 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected.  They  shall  be  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Auditing  Committee  of  two,  who  shall 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  for  the  year  ending  April  1  and  shall  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee  before  May  30,  of  that  year. 

Article  VI 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  i.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual,  meeting  of  this 
Association  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  provided 
that  notice  of  such  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the  last  preceding  meeting  of 
the  Association  or  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  member  three  months  before  the  regular 
business  meeting. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION 
Article  I 
(Same  as  in  the  old  constitution.) 

Article  II 
officers 
Section  i.     The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  First  Vice- 
President,  a  Second  Vice-President,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected.     The  President 
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and  the  Second  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  in  the  even-numbered  years,  beginning 
1014;  the  First  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  elected  in  the 
odd-numbered  years,  beginning  1915.  Elections  shall  be  by  ballot  in  the  Spring 
Quarter  of  each  year  and  before  the  regular  annual  business  meeting. 

(Note. — The  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Third  Vice-President 
elected  in  June  1914  will  serve  for  one  year  only,  and  after  191 5  there  will  be  no  Third 
Vice-President.) 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  the 
First  Vice-President,  the  Second  Vice-President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  four  members 
at  large,  and  one  member  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  one  year  only  from  the  then 
last  graduating  class  by  the  June  division  thereof.  Two  of  the  members  at  large  shall 
be  elected  each  year,  beginning  1915,  for  a  term  of  two  years  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

DUTIES  OF   OFFICERS 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee;  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association;  and  shall  perform  the  other  duties  usual  to 
the  position. 

Sec.  4.     (Same  as  Article  II,  sec.  4  of  old  constitution.) 

Sec.  5.  (Same  as  the  old  sec.  5  but  for  omission  of  the  words  "shall  be  secretary 
of  each  committee.") 

Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Association;  shall  fill  for  the  unexpired  term  all  vacancies  occurring  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise;  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer;  shall 
have  supervision  of  the  property  and  funds  of  this  Association;  and  shall  make  all  laws 
and  regulations  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out 
without  its  consent.     Four  members  of  the  Committee  shall  Constitute  a  quorum. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees:  Committee  on 
Finance;  Committee  on  Alumni  Meetings;  Committee  on  Membership  and  Publicity; 
Committee  on  Local  Clubs;  Committee  on  Class  Reunions  and  Class  Organization. 
The  President  of  the  Association  shall  each  year  appoint  a  chairman  of  each  Standing 
Committee  from  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Each  Standing  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  at  least  two  members  besides  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the 
chairman  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee;  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  any  chairman  of  any  Standing  Committee  may 
enlarge  the  committee  and  appoint  further  members  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Each  committee  shall  perform  the  duties  indicated  by  its  name  and  all  other 
duties  required  of  it  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(Note. — This  section  is  added,  and  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  includes  all  of  the  elective  officers  and  all  of  whose  members  are 
elective,  constitutes  the  most  thoroughly  responsible  group  and  that  therefore  the 
work  of  the  Association  should  be  directly  in  the  hands  of  its  members,  while  the 
general  membership  of  the  Association  will  be  helpful  and  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
Executive  Committee  by  membership  and  service  in  some  Standing  Committee. 
These  Standing  Committees  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "Standing  Com- 
mittee" which  has  come  into  existence  under  the  old  constitution;  they  correspond 
more  nearly  to  the  special  committees  appointed  each  year  to  run  Alumni  Day.) 
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Article  III 

MEETINGS 

Section  i.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the  annual 
Alumni  Day  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association  or  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  other  than  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  such  time  and  place  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Association  or  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  determine;  but  the  President  shall  call  a  special 
meeting  at  the  written  request  of  fifty  members,  in  which  case  notices,  stating  the 
object  for  which  it  is  called,  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association  at  least 
ten  days  previously. 

Article  IV 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1 .  Each  person  who  has  received  a  Bachelor's  or  a  Master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  (not  including  degrees  conferred  in  the  Law  School  or  the 
Divinity  School)  and  each  former  student  who  has  had  three  or  more  quarters  of 
residence  at  the  University  with  at  least  nine  majors  credit  in  any  of  the  undergraduate 
colleges  of  the  University  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association  and  may 
become  a  member  by  payment  of  the  annual  dues;  provided  that  a  student  may  join 
this  Association  at  any  time  during  the  quarter  in  which  he  receives  the  Bachelor's 
or  Master's  degree  from  the  University,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  until  he  has 
received  such  degree;  and  further,  provided,  that  only  members  having  Bachelor's 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  be  eligible  to  any  elective  office  in  this 
Association. 

Honorary  membership  in  this  Association  may  be  granted  to  a  person  not  qualified 
to  ordinary  membership,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  vote 
of  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

DUES 

(Note. — It  is  purposed  that  the  amount  of  dues  shall  be  governed  by  a  rule,  not 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  that  for  the  present  the  dues  be  $1.50,  which  is  to 
include  the  cost  of  the  Magazine;  that  they  be  payable  each  year  in  advance,  but  that 
any  member  who  is  also  a  member  of  some  other  Alumni  Association  of  the  University, 
through  which  he  receives  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine,  shall  pay  annual  dues 
of  only  50  cents.) 

Article  V 

NOMINATIONS 

Nominating  Committee— 

Section  i.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  each  year  appoint  a  Nominating 
Committee  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  the  further  provision  that  at  least  two  of  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  shall  be  men  and  at  least  two  women.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall 
make  its  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  each  year  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  March . 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  may  be  made  also  by  petition.  A  nominating  petition 
must  be  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five  members  of  the  Association  and  must  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  April  of  the  year  for 
which  the  nomination  is  made,  and  shall  be  valid  only  if  the  consent  to  such  petition  is 
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indorsed  thereon  or  subscribed  thereto  by  the  person  in  whose  behalf  such  petition  is 
filed. 

(Note. — Sec.  2  of  Art.  V  of  the  old  constitution  was  a  provision  concerning  the 
Congregation.  The  Congregation  is  now  defunct  and  the  provision  concerning  it  has 
been  abandoned.) 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.     (Same  as  old  sec.  3.) 

Article  VI 

AMENDMENTS 

(Same  as  old  Art.  VI.) 
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The  next  Convocation  orator. — Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  to  be  the  orator  at  the  next 
Convocation  of  the  University  at  the 
close  of  the  Spring  Quarter,  June  9. 
Professor  Francke,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Munich,  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  Professor  of  the  History 
of  German  Culture  and  also  Curator 
of  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  widely  known  for  his 
books,  among  which  are  Social  Forces 
in  German  Literature,  a  History  of  German 
Literature,  and  German  Ideals  of  Today. 
Dr.  Francke  has  been  connected  with 
Harvard  for  thirty  years,  and  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

Attendance  for  the  Spring  Quarter.— 
The  attendance  at  the  University  for  the 
Spring  Quarter,  up  to  April  20,  shows  a 
gratifying  increase  over  a  year  ago  In 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  there  were  473  students 
registered,  and  in  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Colleges  1,646,  making  a  total  of  2,119. 

In  the  Divinity  School  there  were 
126  students;  in  the  courses  in  Medicine, 
175;  in  the  Law  School,  185;  and  in  the 
College  of  Education,  254;  making  a 
total  in  the  Professional  Schools  of  740. 
The  whole  number  of  students  registered 
for  the  Spring  Quarter  at  the  date  given 
above,  exclusive  of  duplications,  was 
2,628. 

The  Faculty  for  the  Summer  Quarter. — 
Many  other  institutions  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
during  the  Summer  Quarter,  which  is 
the  most  largely  attended  of  the  year. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  regular  Faculty 
also  give  instruction  during  this  quarter, 
and  in  this  way  the  students  have  the 
advantage  of  many  varied  points  of  view 
in  their  chosen  fields  of  study. 

Representatives  from  other  faculties 
include:  in  the  School  of  Education,  Paul 
Henry  Hanus,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  Harvard  University; 
William  Francis   Barr,   Director  of  the 


School  of  Education  of  Drake  Univer- 
sity; Walter  Albert  Jessup,  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  State  University 
of  Iowa;  Arestes  W.  Nolan,  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Illinois;  and  Ralph  D. 
McLennan,  Instructor  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  Law  School,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  faculty,  will  be  the  following 
professors  from  other  universities:  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
William  Underhill  Moore,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Law  School;  Charles 
Andrews  Huston,  Professor  of  Law  in 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University;  and 
William  Reynolds  Vance,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School. 
In  the  Divinity  School,  Hinckley  Gilbert 
Mitchell,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Tufts  College, 
and  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  will  be  members  of  the  sum- 
mer faculty. 

In  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  institutions  represented  on 
the  Faculties  of  the  University  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  will  include  Harvard 
University,  Yale,  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, Smith  College,  Beloit  College, 
Northwestern  University,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Washington  and  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity, Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  the  universities  of  Texas, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Chattanooga, 
West  Virginia,  Utah,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Saskatchewan.  More  than 
fifty  from  other  institutions  will  offer 
courses  at  the  University  during  the 
Summer  Quarter. 

Announcements  from  the  President's 
Convocation  Statement. — President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  announced  in  his  recent 
Convocation  statement  that  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  who  has  been  during  the 
present  academic  year  the  Roosevelt 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
will  return  to  his  regular  work  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  the  opening  of 
the  Autumn  Quarter  in  October.  Presi- 
dent Judson  also  made  the  announce- 
ment  that   Associate   Professor   Charles 
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Riborg  Mann,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year  from  April  i,  to  carry  on  an 
investigation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  The  investigation 
will  consider  the  curricula  and  methods 
of  the  leading  engineering  schools  of  the 
country.  Professor  Mann,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  and 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy from  the  University  of  Berlin,  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
University's  founding. — The  University 
Board  of  Trustees  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  decide 
on  the  date  and  character  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  University.  The 
University  of  Chicago  was  incorporated 
on  September  10,  1890,  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
same  month  Professor  William  Rainey 
Harper,  of  Yale  University,  was  elected 
President  of  the  new  institution.  Presi- 
dent Harper  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  July  1,  1891. 

A  fountain  for  Hutchinson  Court. — 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  donor  of 
Hutchinson  Hall  and  a  member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees,  has  gen- 
erously offered  to  erect  a  fountain  in 
Hutchinson  Court  adjoining  the  build- 
ing that  bears  his  name.  The  court  is 
inclosed  on  the  north  by  Hutchinson 
Hall,  which  is  used  for  the  University 
Commons  and  Convocation  receptions. 
To  the  southwest  stands  Ryerson  Physi- 
cal Laboratory,  with  its  newly  completed 
addition,  and  from  the  northeast  the 
court  is  overlooked  by  the  beautiful 
Mitchell  Tower,  containing  the  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  chimes.  The  addition 
of  a  central  fountain  will  furnish  the  final 
artistic  effect  to  the  court,  which  this 
spring  has  been  decorated  with  a  border 
of  jonquils  and  daffodils  at  the  base  of 
the  gray  walls.  Hutchinson  Court  is 
widely  known  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  Convocations, 
University  and  alumni  "sings,"  and 
various  quadrangle  fetes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  its  treasurer  and  chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Buildings  and 


Grounds,  and  in  many  ways  has  contrib- 
uted not  only  to  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  University  but  also  to  that 
of  Chicago  itself. 

Another  honor  for  a  Chicago  physicist. — 
Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  was  recently 
given  the  high  honor  of  being  included 
among  the  first  twelve  men  of  science  in 
America  by  a  vote  of  the  thousand  fore- 
most men  of  science  in  this  country. 
Professor  Michelson  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  be  awarded  the  Xobel  prize  in 
science  and  the  only  one  to  receive  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  His  earliest  investigations  in 
the  velocity  of  light  were  begun  while 
he  was  still  an  instructor  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
have  since  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
spectrum  analysis.  Professor  Michelson 
is  the  inventor  of  the  interferometer, 
one  of  the  important  uses  of  which  is  the 
measuring  of  excessively  minute  changes 
in  distance;  and  he  also  devised  the 
echelon  spectroscope,  with  its  power  to 
resolve  light  into  its  constituent  vibra- 
tions. Professor  Michelson's  recent  in- 
vestigations at  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
in  co-operation  with  Professor  Henry  G. 
Gale,  with  reference  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
earth,  and  the  scientific  proof  that  the 
earth  resists  the  tidal  forces  of  the  moon 
and  sun  about  as  it  would  if  the  earth 
were  made  of  solid  steel,  have  brought 
renewed  attention  to  the  significance  of 
Professor  Michelson's  work. 

Assignment  of  one  hundred  fellowships. 
— Fellowships  in  the  University  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  one  were 
awarded  early  in  May  for  the  year  1914- 
191 5.  The  appointees  represent  over 
sixty  different  institutions,  six  foreign 
universities  being  among  the  number. 
Of  the  whole  number  who  received  ap- 
pointments seventeen  are  women.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  thirty-three  departments 
in  the  University  are  represented  in  the 
distribution  of  fellowships,  which  range 
in  value  from  $120  to  S520.  Thirty-two 
of  the  successful  candidates  for  fellow- 
ships have  already  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  of  Science,  and  seven- 
teen received  their  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Completion  of  new  courts  in  the  grand- 
stand.— The    interior    of    the    concrete 
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grandstand  on  the  University  Athletic 
Field  is  rapidly  being  completed,  the 
recent  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Rawson,  president  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  and  from  Mrs.  Rawson,  being 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  squash 
court. 

The  new  racquets  court,  for  which 
Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick,  a  trustee  of 
the  University,  has  given  over  $10,000,  is 
also  a  valuable  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  grandstand,  which  is  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  unique  in  its 
combination  of  beauty  and  utility. 

English  appreciation  of  Professor  Clark's 
work. — Associate  Professor  S.  H.  Clark, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
directors  of  the  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art  in  London  to  speak  there  on  June  28 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Reading  of 
Shaksperean  Blank  Verse."  The  Acad- 
emy was  founded  by  "Sir  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  and  among  its  directors  are 
Sir  James  Barrie,  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson, 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Professor  Clark  has  also  been  invited 
by  the  chairman  of  the  governors  of  the 
Shakspere  Memorial  Theater  at  Strat- 
ford to  take  part  in  the  Conference  of 
English  Teachers  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Shakspere  Festival  next  August 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  program  will 
consider  the  study  of  Shakspere,  the 
teaching  of  poetry,  and  oral  English. 
Professor  Clark  will  present  a  paper  in 
each  department  of  the  Conference  and 
will  also  give  interpretations  of  Shak- 
spere's  King  Lear,  Phillips'  Ulysses,  and 
Tennyson's  Elaine.  Mr.  Clark  will 
probably  also  accept  an  invitation  from 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  to  speak  from  the  stage 
of  His  Majesty's  Theater  in  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Dramatic  Art, 
on  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America. 

The  twenty-sixth  Educational  Confer- 
ence at  the  University. — On  April  17  and 
18  the  Twenty-sixth  Educational  Con- 
ference of  Secondary  Schools  in  relations 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  was  held 
at  the  University,  the  general  topic  for 
discussion  being  "Recent  Progress  and 
Present  Conditions  in  the  Teaching  of 
High-School  Subjects."  Departmental 
discussions  included  those  in  Biology, 
Earth  Science,  English,  French,  German, 


Greek  and  Latin,  History,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Manual  Arts,  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Public  Speaking.  Attend- 
ance at  these  conferences  was  much  larger 
than  at  any  previous  annual  Conference. 
The  plan  of  departmental  discussion 
adopted  at  the  last  two  or  three  Confer- 
ences has  proved  of  especial  value  and 
has  led  to  some  important  modifications 
in  the  relations  between  the  University 
and  secondary  schools. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  17  in  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall  was  held  the  written  exami- 
nation of  contestants  for  the  prizes  in 
American  History,  Botany,  English, 
French,  German,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  students  from  the  Senior  classes  of 
co-operating  schools  took  part,  and 
twenty-two  schools  in  Chicago  and 
twenty-four  outside  of  the  city  sent 
representatives  to  the  examinations. 
The  prize  winners  were  Gustave  Landt, 
of  Lake  High  School,  in  American  His- 
tory; Olive  Turner,  of  Calumet  High 
School,  in  Botany;  Wrisley  B.  Oleson, 
of  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School, 
in  English;  Ruth  Ostlund,  of  Lake  View 
High  School,  in  French;  Hans  Rastede, 
of  Lake  View  High  School,  in  German; 
Thomas  W.  Findlay,  of  Deerfield- 
Shields  Township  High  School,  and 
Florence  V.  Lamb,  of  Lake  High  School, 
in  Latin;  Forrest  Staples,  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  High  School,  in  Mathematics; 
and  Harold  L.  Oleson,  Deerfield-Shields 
Township  High  School,  in  Physics. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  occurred 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Contest  in  Decla- 
mation between  representatives  of  the 
schools  in  relation  with  the  University, 
the  contest  being  held  in  Kent  Theater. 
This  as  usual  proved  a  highly  interesting 
feature  of  the  Conference,  and  the  suc- 
cessful contestant  in  effective  speaking 
was  Louis  Balsam,  of  the  McKinley 
High  School.  The  cup  winner  in  speak- 
ing was  the  University  High  School, 
represented  by  Thomas  E.  M.  Hefferan 
and  Constance  McLaughlin.  Helen 
Laflin,  of  the  Nicholas  Senn  High  School, 
was  the  prize  winner  in  reading.  A  schol- 
arship of  the  value  of  $120  is  assigned  to 
the  winner  in  each  contest  or  examination. 

On  the  evening  of  April  17  also  there 
was  a  general  session  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  when  the  speakers  in- 
cluded President  Mary  E.  Wooley,  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  who  spoke  on 
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"The  Practical  Value  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
Training  for  Women";  Miss  Abby  L. 
Marlatt,  head  of  the  department  of 
home  economics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  subject  was  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Woman  for  Larger  Responsi- 
bility in  Home  Making";  and  Dr. 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  who  discussed  "Three 
Aspects  of  the  Education  of  Women." 

The  general  conference  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  18,  discussed  the  subject 
of  "The  Definition,  or  Delimitation,  of 
the  High  School,"  with  particular  regard 
to  the  present  tendency  to  add  to  the 
high-school  course  one  or  two  years  of 
college  work.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  luncheon  for  administrative  officers, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  high  schools  to  colleges,  in  which  Direc- 
tor Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Conference  was  Professor  Na- 
thaniel Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation 
with  Secondary  Schools. 

The  University  Preachers  for  May. — 
The  University  Preachers  during  the 
month  of  May  include  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
New  Haven;  Bishop  William  Fraser 
McDowell,  of  Chicago;  and  Professor 
G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York.  On  June  7 
the  Convocation  Preacher  will  be  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Henderson,  Head-  of 
the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 

New  scientific  journals  published  by 
the  University  Press. — The  University 
Press  has  just  assumed  the  American 
agency  for  the  Internationale  Monats- 
schrift  fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie^ 
published  at  Leipzig  by  Georg  Thieme. 
Professor  Robert  R.  Bensley,  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  has  been  made 
American  editor  of  the  journal,  thus 
enlarging  its  already  extensive  facilities 
for  obtaining  for  publication  the  results 
of  original  research  in  the  fields  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  This  is  one 
of  the  leading  scientific  journals  of  the 
world  and  is  noted  particularly  for  its 
remarkable  illustrations  in  color. 

The  University  Press  has  also  an- 
nounced the  addition  of  two  journals  to 
the  list  of  nine  it  publishes  in  America 
for  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
England.     The  newly  acquired  journals 


are  Annals  of  Applied  Biology  and  The 
Annals  of  the  Bolus  Herbarium,  the 
former  of  interest  to  workers  in  ento- 
mology, plant  disease,  diseases  of  animals, 
and  forestry,  and  the  latter  dealing  with 
the  flora  of  South  Africa. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve  journals 
of  research  for  which  the  University 
Press  is  the  American  agent,  it  now  pub- 
lishes itself  seventeen  other  journals. 


Action  was  taken  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  University  Trustees  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  new  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  University  Athletic  Field, 
and  it  was  definitely  decided  to  erect 
at  once  an  experimental  steel  section  of 
three  frames  of  movable  bleachers.  The 
section  will  be  immediately  west  of  the 
Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium, 
where  the  old  wooden  bleachers  now 
stand.  Should  this  experimental  sec- 
tion prove  satisfactory  it  will  involve 
the  construction  of  other  steel  sections 
to  take  the  place  of  the  wooden  stands, 
and  thus  complete  the  equipment  of 
the  University's  Athletic  Field. 

Professor  Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of 
Women,  had  direction  of  a  group  of  about 
two  hundred  women  students  from  the 
University  in  the  division  of  college 
women  that  marched  in  Chicago  on 
Suffrage  Day,  May  2.  Dean  Talbot 
was  also  in  command  of  the  college 
battalion  in  the  division.  The  students 
marched  in  cap  and  gown  and  carried 
American  flags.  They  were  previously 
drilled  in  marching  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gertrude  Dudley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture,  and  made  a 
fine  appearance  in  the  parade. 

A  series  of  University  public  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Twentieth- 
Century  Church"  was  given  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  from  April  14 
to  May  5.  The  first  two  lectures  on 
"The  Church  and  the  Individual"  and 
"The  Church  and  the  University"  were 
given  by  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the 
Divinity  School;  "The  Church  and  the 
City"  was  the  subject  of  the  third  lec- 
ture, by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Sociology;  and  in  the  closing  address 
Dean  Mathews  discussed  "The  Church 
and  the  Nation." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Mr.  J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  was  a 
member  of  the  delegation  of  the  Chicago 
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Association  of  Commerce  that  recently 
visited  the  leading  cities  of  the  South  and 
Southeast  with  a  view  to  interesting  that 
section  of  the  country  in  the  industrial 
and  educational  opportunities  of  Chicago. 
Secretary  Dickerson  spoke  for  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  city  at  several  of 
the  banquets  at  which  the  delegation  was 
entertained,  and  Chicago's  higher  insti- 
tutions were  also  represented  by  Mr. 
Glenn  Frank,  of  Northwestern  University. 
The  University  of  Chicago  has  always 
had  a  large  number  of  students  from  the 
southern  states,  particularly  during  the 
Summer  Quarter,  when  special  parties 
from  the  South  are  made  up  to  get  the 
advantage  of  reduced  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  attendance  of  southern 
students  at  the  University  is  so  large  that 
a  permanent  Southern  Club  has  been 
organized,  and  many  state  clubs  are  also 
formed  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

"Co-operative  Colonization  in  Pales- 
tine" was  the  subject  of  a  University 
public  lecture  in  Harper  Memorial  Li- 
brary on  April  15,  by  Dr.  Franz  Oppen- 
heimer,  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

"Studies  on  Narcosis  and  Their  Rela- 
tions to  Certain  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical Problems"  was  the  subject  of  the 
sixth  lecture,  on  May  5,  in  the  series  being 
given  at  the  University  during  the  Spring 
Quarter  by  members  of  the  Clinical  Fac- 
ulty of  Rush  Medical  College,  the  speaker 
being  Dr.  Evarts  Graham,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery.  The  fifth  lecture  was 
given  April  30  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Relation  of  Bacteria  to  Clinical  Medi- 
cine." The  lecturer  was  Dr.  E.  E.  Irons, 
and  the  preceding  lecturer  was  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Industrial  Diseases,  whose  subject  was 
"Occupational  Diseases." 

Dr.  Agnes  Wergeland,  formerly  an 
Extension  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  but  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  died  early  in 
April  at  Laramie,  Wyoming.  At  the 
exercises  commemorating  her  services  to 
the  University,  the  President,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty, 
and  representatives  of  the  student  body 
gave  memorial  addresses  that  showed  the 
very  high  regard  in  which  she  was  held 
both  as  a  woman  and  an  inspiring  teacher. 


During  her  life  she  had  given  a  thousand 
volumes  to  the  University  library,  and  it 
was  her  desire  at  her  death  that  the 
remainder  of  her  library — about  a  thou- 
sand volumes  more — should  also  be  given 
to  the  University.  She  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Norwegian,  German,  and 
English  journals  and  reviews,  her  latest 
contributions  appearing  in  the  American 
Historical  Review  for  April.  She  was 
the  author  also  of  an  authoritative  work 
on  Slavery  in  Germanic  Society  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Former  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  recall  her  work 
as  an  instructor  here  with  great  interest 
and  satisfaction. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 

the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 

by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in- 
clude the  following: 

Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.  (with  F. 
Merrifield):  "The  Origin  and  Teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  Books." 
IX,  Biblical  World,  May. 

Goodspeed,  Associate  Professor  Edgar  J. : 
"The  Freer  Gospels,"  American  Jour- 
nal of  Theology,  April. 

Johnson,  Principal  Franklin  W.:  "The 
Problems  of  Boyhood."  V,  Biblical 
World,  May. 

Judd,  Professor  Charles  H. :  "Some  Ob- 
servations in  German  Schools,"  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher,  May. 

Lemon,  Dr.  Harvey  B.:  "A  Polarization 
Spectrophotometer  Using  the  Brace 
Prism,"  Aslrophvsical  Journal,  April. 

Luckenbill,  Dr.  D.  D.:  "Two  Inscrip- 
tions of  Mesilim,  King  of  Kish," 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  April. 

Parker,  Dr.  Alonzo  K.:  "A  Conversa- 
tion That  Might  Have  Occurred 
between  Dr.  William  Carey  and  the 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  Serampore, 
India,  September,  181 2,"  Biblical 
World,  May. 

Schoell,  Franck  L.:  "A  New  Source  of 
Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,"  Modern  Philol- 
ogy, April. 

Soares,  Professor  Theodore  G.:  "The 
Educational  Work  of  the  Church." 
IV,  Biblical  World,  May. 

Tufts,  Professor  James  H.:  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Ideals,"  School  Review,  May. 
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191 3  Reunion. — The  class  of  19 13  will 
hold  its  first  reunion  at  6:30,  Thursday 
evening,  June  4,  in  Hutchinson  Cafe. 
Mr.  Barrell's  best  dinner  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  best  issue  of  the  'jj  yet 
published  and  by  some  lively  toasts.  At 
5 130  there  will  be  a  frolic  in  Sleepy  Hollow, 
with  an  indoor  baseball  game.  We  hope 
for  a  record-breaking  homecoming.  Send 
return  postal  cards  immediately  to  W.  S. 
Hefferan,  6631  Harvard  Avenue. 

George  E.  Kuh 


News  from  the  Classes. — 
1884 

Lydia  A.  Dexter  is  in  the  service  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library. 

1893 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  after  serving  five 
years  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search of  Philadelphia,  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Efficiency  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  This  is  a  city  department 
and  Mr.  Burks  won  the  appointment  by 
civil  service  examination.  Before  going 
to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Burks  was  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  New  York  City.  In  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Burks  has  made  a  notable 
record  by  developing  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  to  a  high  point  of 
efficiency  and  by  reorganizing  a  number 
of  departments  and  divisions  of  the  city 
government.  Mrs.  Burks  will  be  remem- 
bered as  Frances  Williston  of  the  class  of 
1896. 

Gertrude  R.  Schottenfels  writes  from 
1012  Jefferson  St.,  Boise,  Idaho,  as 
follows: 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  amply 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  represented 
in  Boise.  It  may  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine,  who  know  us. 

"Dr.  Edward  O.  Sisson,  A.B.  '93,  is 
state  commissioner  of  education.  In  the 
Boise  High,  which  has  a  registration  of 
1,000  students,  I  am  filling  the  position 
vacated  by  Katherine  E.  Forster,  A.M. 
'io,  last  June— the  head  of  the  English 
Department.  Two  of  the  seven  in- 
structors in  the  department,  besides 
myself,  are  Chicago  Masters  of  Arts: 
Miss  May  B.  Smith,  A.M.  '12,  and  Miss 
Exean  Woodard,  A.M.  '14. 


"In  the  Household  Arts  Department, 
Miss  Sadie  M.  Rice,  Ph.B.  '13,  teaches 
sewing.  Dr.  Sisson,  Miss  Smith,  Miss 
Rice,  Miss  Woodard,  and  I  all  came  to 
Boise  in  September,  1913. 

"Miss  Anna  M.  Morrow,  who  has  been 
here  several  years  teaching  Latin,  took 
her  A.B.  degree  in  1899.  Mr.  Glenn  V. 
Burroughs,  A.M.  '13,  came  here  Febru- 
ary, 1913,  to  teach  American  history. 

"Mr.  Oscar  W.  Worthwine,  J.D.  '12, 
besides  being  a  well-known  lawyer,  is  our 
football  coach,  and  has  won  fame  all 
over  the  Northwest  through  his  excellent 
coaching.  His  boys  are  called  'Worth- 
wine's  Wonders'  and  have  been  defeated 
but  twice  in  two  years. 

"Besides  these,  we  have  three  teachers 
who  have  been  graduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  who  expect 
to  be  in  residence  there  during  the  com- 
ing Summer  Quarter.  They  are  Miss 
Helen  F.  Boyle,  who  was  in  residence 
in  1910,  Mr.  George  Curtis,  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  who  was  in  residence  during  the 
Summer  Quarter,  1913,  and  Mr.  William 
Butler,  who  came  here  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  last  month.  Mr.  Curtis 
teaches  English  and  history,  Miss  Boyle, 
Freshman  English,  and  Mr.  Butler, 
mathematics. 

"The  welfare  of  the  townspeople  is 
zealously  guarded  by  a  number  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Doctors  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Bachelors  of  Law:  Mr. 
James  Pinckney  Pope,  L.B.  '09,  whose 
wife  was  Miss  Pauline  Ruth  Horn,  Ph.B., 
Ed.B.  '07;  Edward  H.  Hulser,  J.D.  '08; 
Evans  Paul  Barnes,  J.D.  '08;  Burton  F. 
Delano,  J.D.  '12,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  banking  instead  of  practicing  law; 
and  Ernest  A.  Thronbill,  A.M.  '04,  who  is 
dean  of  the  Telluride  Association. 

"Our  superintendent  of  the  Boise 
schools  is  Mr.  Charles  S.  Meek,  who  will 
give  a  course  in  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  during  the 
coming  Summer  Quarter." 

1898 
Harry  F.  Atwood  is  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

1899 
Lawrence  M.  Jacobs  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Federal  Reserve  Law  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  before  the  Institute 
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of  Bankers,  London,  England,  on  March 
25.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  London  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Corporation  and  of 
the  Russian  Corporation. 
1900 

Arthur  V.  Snell  is  managing  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 

Frank  G.  Franklin  (Ph.D.)  is  professor 
of  history,  dean,  and  librarian  of  Albany 
College,  Oregon.     Mrs.  Franklin  (Viola 
Price)  is  city  librarian  of  Albany. 
1901 

George  H.  Garrey,  who  received  both 
his  S.B.  and  S.M.  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity, has  opened  an  office  at  115 
Broadway,  New  York,  as  a  consulting 
mining  geologist  and  engineer. 

Elliott  S.  Norton,  formerly  of  Chicago, 
is  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
His  address  is  915  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

Samuel  Bower  Sinclair  (Ph.D.)  has 
resigned  his  position  as  head  of  the 
School  of  Teachers,  Macdonald  College, 
Quebec,  and  is  at  Gordon  Bay,  Ontario. 

Elmer  A.  Lanning  is  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Windsor,  Colorado. 

1903 

Thomas  G.  McCleary  is  superintendent 
of  public  schools  at  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lucy  R.  Watkins,  of  whom  the  Maga- 
zine reported  in  February  that  she  had 
left  the  University  of  California  and  was 
at  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  writes  to  deny 
the  statement.  She  spent  a  few  months 
at  Palo  Alto,  but  was  never  in  attend- 
ance at  Stanford. 

1906 

Joseph  Pedott,  last  year  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  but  now 
in  the  real  estate  business  with  Willis  & 
Frankenstein,  has  added  to  his  work  the 
superintendency  of  Sinai  Social  Center, 
the  educational  and  recreational  depart- 
ment of  Sinai  Congregation. 
1907 

Mildred  (Hatton)  Bryan  has  changed 
her  residence  from  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
where  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  special  agent  for 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  to  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
where  her  husband  is  district  manager 
for  Sheboygan  County  with  the  same 
company.  Before  her  marriage  two 
years  ago  Mrs.  Bryan  was  for  three 
years  teacher  of  English  in  the  Oshkosh 
High  School. 
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Helen  Morris  was  recently  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  1 20  W.  Adams  St. 

1908 
Max  S.  Rohde  is  a  physician  in  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

1909 
Carl  H.  Lambach  (J.D.  '12)  is  practi- 
cing law  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  is  in 
his  own  office,  having  left  the  firm  of 
Ballinger  and  Block,  with  which  he  was 
until  recently  connected. 

1911 

Hilmar  R.  Baukhage,  who  has  been  on 
the  Paris  staff  of  a  London  newspaper 
for  the  last  six  months,  is  now  on  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

John  G.  Sinclair  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Panama  and  Colombia  in  the 
interests  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
He  will  remain  till  November  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Laboratory,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

1912 

John  R.  Benzies  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Tobey  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago. 

Ernestine  Evans  left  Chicago  on  the 
breakup  of  the  Inter  Ocean,  with  which 
she  had  been  connected  for  some  time, 
and  is  now  in  New  York.  Her  address 
is  82  Hamilton  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

Elizabeth  V.  Jones  is  now  living  at 
974  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Engagements. — 

Harold  G.  Lawrence,  '08,  to  Miss 
Inez  Highfill,  of  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Lawrance  is  dean  of  Winona  College. 

Josephine  D.  Reichmann,  '13,  to  Philip 
Increase  Robinson  of  Calumet,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  an  electrical  engineer, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
1908.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
June. 

Marriages. — 

Marie  lone  Avery,  '10,  to  Milton  A. 
Buchanan,  Ph.D.  '06,  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
November  8,  1913.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buchanan  are  living  at  88  Wells  Hill 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  professor  of  romance  languages  in 
Toronto  University. 
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Edith  Alice  Jackson,  '12,  to  Samuel  D. 
O'Neal.  Their  address  is  "Waverly," 
Middletown,  Virginia. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Hyde,  '12,  to  Rev. 
Hanford  Livingston  Russell,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  on  April 
15.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  are  in  Europe 
for  a  wedding  trip.  After  August  1 
their  address  will  be  Trinity  Rectory, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

Grace  E.  Trumbull,  '05,  to  Charles 
Wesley  Reed,  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. Miss  Trumbull  has  been  for 
some  time  manager  of  the  California 
Development  Board. 

J.  Frank  Scudder,  '10,  to  Miss  Florence 
Surratt,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota, 
December  25,  1913,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride.  They  are  at  home  at  Kcnmare, 
North  Dakota. 

Harry  Arthur  Hansen,  '09,  to  Ruth 
Genevieve  McLernon  on  Wednesday, 
April  29.  At  home  after  August  1  at 
5462  University  Ave. 

Daniel  D.  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.  '07,  to 
Florence  Parker,  '00,  February  24.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Luckenbill  live  at  10340  Long- 
wood  Drive.  Mrs.  Luckenbill  was  an 
educational  director  before  her  marriage. 


Deaths. — 

Augustus  G.  Anderson,  '86,  who  for 
manj'  years  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  Sanitary  District,  died  suddenly  on 
April  16  in  his  home  at  225  West  Garfield 
Boulevard.  Death  was  caused  by  apo- 
plexy. Mr.  Anderson  was  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  and  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
one  daughter. 

Herbert  C.  Durand,  Ex-'97,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  died  at 
his  residence  4533  Oakenwald  Ave., 
April  26.  He  had  been  ill  for  several 
months.  He  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 
Mr.  Durand  began  his  newspaper  career 
while  a  student  at  the  University.  He 
served  as  University  correspondent  for 
several  newspapers,  and  later  joined  the 
staff  of  the  old  Chicago  Chronicle.  He 
was  then  employed  by  the  Chicago  Eve- 
ning Post,  first  as  reporter,  then  as  copy 
reader  and  assistant  city  editor.  He 
joined  the  Daily  News  staff  in  1906  and 
was  made  city  editor  the  following  year. 
In  191 2  he  became  assistant  news  editor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Fraternity.  

In  Memoriam:    Edith  Barnard. — 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  8,  the 
University  lost,  through  death,  one  of  its 
younger  but  most  promising  and  beloved 


instructors,  Edith  Barnard.  She  died 
of  an  acute  attack  of  heart  disease,  after 
a  single  hour's  suffering.  She  had  been 
ill  for  several  months  from  a  low  fever  of 
unknown  origin,  which  had  caused  deep 
concern  but  no  acute  alarm  to  her  family 
and  friends.  This  was  recognized  as  a 
disease  of  the  heart  (endocarditis)  only 
after  her  death,  and  her  loss  came  quite 
unexpectedly  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Edith  Barnard  was  not  only  an  in- 
structor of  the  University,  but  also  one 
of  its  college  alumnae  and  one  of  its 
Doctors  of  Philosophy,  a  child  of  the 
University  from  her  first  days  in  college 
to  her  last  days  with  us.  She  took  her 
collegiate  degree,  S.B.,  in  1903,  grad- 
uating with  honors  in  Chemistry  and  in 
her  general  college  course,  and  having 
been  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Her  work  in  Chemistry  had  been  so 
promising  that  she  was  encouraged  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  depart- 
ment and  was  appointed  to  an  assistant- 
ship  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  In  1905 
she  took  the  Master's  degree  (S.M.)  in 
Chemistry  and  in  1907  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  magna  cum  laudc, 
in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Barnard  had 
advanced  steadily  in  the  department  and 
was  appointed  instructor  in  Quantitative 
Analysis  in  1907,  with  the  chief  charge 
of  the  eight  or  nine  courses  given  in  that 
subject.  As  an  instructor  she  fulfilled 
the  great  promise  of  her  undergraduate 
days  by  her  technical  and  professional 
proficiency:  her  work  was  one  of  great 
responsibility  because  students  gradu- 
ating from  these  courses  went  out  into 
technical  positions  and  any  defects  in 
their  preparation  would  at  once  have 
become  apparent  in  the  merciless  light 
of  technical  competition.  Miss  Barnard 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  high  pror 
fessional  standards  of  the  department 
in  this  work,  even  in  the  trying  Summer 
Quarters,  when  her  laboratory  was  over- 
crowded with  students  working  double 
time.  As  a  teacher  she  was  distinguished 
by  a  combination  of  rare  patience,  keen 
sympathy,  and  simple  dignity  in  her 
attitude  toward  her  students  and  by  her 
stand  for  straightforward,  honest  work. 

Miss  Barnard  was  also  active  continu- 
ously since  1905  in  original  investigation, 
chiefly  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Stieglitz  and  his  students.  Only  one 
of  their  joint  investigations  has  as  yet 
been  published,  but  a  great  mass  of  im- 
portant experimental  material  has  been 
accumulated  in  several  fields,  whose  final 
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editing  awaits  only  the  completion  of 
closely  related  investigations  and  which 
will  ultimately  be  published  in  her  name 
as  one  of  the  collaborating  investigators. 
In  this  field  Miss  Barnard's  work  was 
characterized  by  the  same  unwavering 
honesty  of  purpose  and  action  that  illu- 
mined her  work  as  teacher,  and  by  a 
tireless  energy  and  devotion  that  often 
carried  her  to  the  limit  of  her  strength. 
Successful  as  she  was  as  a  student, 
teacher,  and  investigator,  Edith  Barnard 
will  be  remembered  by  her  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  students  above  all  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  personality,  the  noble 
character,  that  shone  out  in  all  her  ac- 
tions, in  all  her  relations  to  people.  She 
brought  light  and  happiness,  strength 
and  courage  for  the  high  purposes  of  life 
wherever  she  went,  to  her  home,  to  her 
church,  to  her  laboratories,  to  her  large 
circle  of  friends.  She  considered  it  her 
duty  to  be  happy  and  cheerful,  and  she 
adhered  bravely  to  this  high  and  difficult 
principle,  even  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances     that     occasionally     cast 


their  shadows  on  her  life,  and  finally 
also  through  the  months  of  her  own  illness 
to  the  very  hour  of  the  final  call.  This 
spirit  of  brave  cheerfulness,  this  sense  of 
quiet  courage  in  the  face  of  both  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  miseries  of  life 
no  doubt  formed  the  secret  of  her  power 
to  shed  light  wherever  she  went.  Those 
who  knew  her  well  recognized  also  the 
steadfastness  with  which  she  held  to  the 
ideals  of  life — for  her  there  was  no  com- 
promise possible,  no  discord  between 
theory  and  action.  She  was  not  belli- 
gerent, she  made  no  attempt,  outside  of 
her  Sunday-school  room  and  her  labo- 
ratories, to  impress  on  society  the  ideals 
she  lived  for,  as  so  many  other  noble 
women  are  doing  at  present — she  simply 
lived  her  life,  modestly,  nobly,  and  in 
that  living  brought  rare  gifts  of  strength, 
courage,  and  happiness  to  all  who  knew 
her.  It  is  this  type  of  modest,  beautiful 
womanhood  which  friends,  colleagues, 
fellow-alumni,  and  students  are  mourn- 
ing above  all  else  in  the  loss  of  Edith 
Barnard. 


ATHLETICS 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
appears,  the  baseball  season  will  be  prac- 
tically finished.  At  the  present  time, 
May  22,  the  standing  of  the  leading 
teams  is  as  follows: 

Illinois  won  6,  lost  i. 
Chicago  won  5,  lost  3. 
Wisconsin  won  4,  lost  4. 

The  victories  so  far  have  been  over 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota  twice,  and 
Illinois;  the  defeats  by  Ohio  State,  and 
Wisconsin  twice.  Ohio  State  won  by 
virtue  of  an  unhittable  pitcher,  Cook, 
whose  "spitball"  was  altogether  too 
much  for  Chicago.  Wisconsin  won  the 
first  game  on  account  of  Chicago's  al- 
most incredible  stupidity  on  the  bases. 
This  stupidity  had  been  shown  through- 
out the  season,  but  reached  a  climax 
in  the  Wisconsin  game.  With  the  score 
a  tie,  2-2,  Gray  opened  the  last  half  of 
the  ninth  with  a  two-base  hit.  Harger 
followed  with  a  tiny  single  over  second. 
Instead  of  stopping  at  third,  which  would 
have  put  Chicago  men  on  first  and  third 
and  nobody  out,  Gray  dashed  for  the 
plate,  and  was  thrown  out  by  twenty 
feet.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  he  was  coached 
to  his  doom  or  not;  he  says  he  was, 
Kixmiller,  who  was  doing  the  coaching, 
says  he  was  not.     Between  them,  at  all 


events,  the  game  dropped  into  the  dis- 
card. The  second  game  Wisconsin  won 
by  clean  hitting. 

The  team  on  the  whole  has  shown  good 
fielding,  fair  hitting,  and  plenty  of  willing- 
ness to  fight  on.  If  the  men  could  run 
bases  they  would  be  ball  players.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of 
Des  Jardiens  as  a  pitcher.  Going  in 
absolutely  unpracticed,  he  has  defeated 
four  Conference  teams,  including  Illinois, 
in  six  appearances,  shut  out  Iowa  with- 
out a  hit  or  a  base  on  balls,  and  on  the 
whole  almost  equaled  the  brilliant  debut 
of  Baumgardner  last  year. 

Baumgardner  so  far,  on  account  of  the 
broken  bone  in  his  leg,  has  been  able  to 
pitch  but  one  game,  that  against  Wis- 
consin on  May  15,  in  which,  though  he 
was  defeated,  it  was  by  no  fault  of  his,  as 
he  pitched  brilliantly. 

The  track  team  has  also  performed 
admirably.  The  defeat  by  Illinois  on 
May  15  was  not  unexpected,  and  most  of 
the  performances  were  of  a  high  grade. 
Barancik  was  beaten  by  six  inches  in  the 
hundred  in  10  flat,  and  won  the  220 
very  easily  in  22^.  Ward  won  the  high 
hurdles  in  15!  and  the  low  in  26.  Camp- 
bell was  second  in  the  mile,  his  time  being 
4.30I;  and  Stegeman  third  in  the 
half-mile,  his  time  being  1.58I. 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  arrangements  for  Alumni  Week  this  year  reflected  enormous 

credit  on  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  various  committees. 

To  secure  the  reapportionment  of  time  which  made  the 
Alumni  ^^csk 

three  days  for  the  alumni  possible  without  interference 

was  a  difficult  task,  but  it  proved  justifiable.  On  Thursday,  June  5, 
were  held  the  various  class  reunions,  accounts  of  which  appear  else- 
where. On  Friday  evening  further  reunions  were  held  at  the  different 
fraternity  houses,  and  at  7:30  was  the  Sing.  This  year  the  plan  of 
the  Sing  included  songs,  not  only  by  the  various  chapters,  but  also 
by  other  organizations — the  men's  and  women's  glee  clubs,  Washington 
and  Lincoln  houses,  and  others.  The  chapters,  too,  sang,  not  in 
the  order  of  their  establishment,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the  oldest 
last — a  wise  readjustment.  The  evening  was  beautiful  and  the  attend- 
ance very  large.  Hutchinson  Court  was  packed.  The  singing  was 
good,  but  no  better  than  last  year.  The  songs  offer  too  little  variety, 
though  they  were  run  off  more  rapidly  than  last  year,  and  so  kept  the 
interest  more  lively.  Beyond  question  the  Sing  is  a  valuable  institution. 
It  seems  possible,  however,  to  improve  it  along  the  lines  in  which  a  start 
was  made  this  year.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  chapter  singing  could  be 
either  eliminated  altogether  or  confined  to  a  few  chapters  who  at  a  series 
of  preliminary  Sings  throughout  the  Spring  Quarter  should  show  their 
interest  in  music  and  their  competence.  At  all  events,  the  idea  of  pre- 
liminary Sings  should  be  encouraged.  After  the  Sing  the  moving- 
picture  show  was  given  in  Mandel.  The  promised  scenes  from  the 
Chicago-Minnesota  game  did  not  appear;  in  their  place  was  flashed 
the  correspondence   regarding  them,  including  some  very  interesting 
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documents.  Only  Sherlock  Holmes  could  tell  why  Coach  Williams  of 
Minnesota  did  not  have  them  sent  on.  A  casual  reader  of  the  letters 
and  telegrams  involved  must  suppose  it  was  because  he  wished  to  be 
disobliging.  In  their  place  was  substituted  a  wonderful  "athletic 
romance,"  in  which  a  football  hero  rescued  a  friend  from  the  conse- 
quences of  crime  and  won  the  hand  of  friend's  sister.  The  football 
game  which  occupied  a  part  of  the  story  showed  teams  which  appeared 
eager  but  to  some  degree  ignorant  of  the  rules.  Besides  this  romantic 
tale  there  were  views  of  the  Olympic  games  at  Stockholm,  and  of  the 
University  as  it  was  and  is.  The  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 
Next  fall  arrangements  will  probably  be  made  for  moving  pictures  of  the 
final  game  on  the  Athletic  Field,  which  can  be  exhibited  at  various 
alumni  functions.  The  idea  of  an  annual  show  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one,  and  the  plan  will  be  continued. 

On  Saturday  morning  occurred  the  business  meeting  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association,  with  the  announcement  of  officers  elected  by  postal 
vote,  and  the  adoption  of  the  revised  constitution  as  it  was  printed  last 
month  in  the  Magazine.  An  account  of  this  meeting  appears  elsewhere. 
Agnes  R.  Wayman,  '03,  was  re-elected  president  by  a  vote  of  340  in  572, 
and  Frank  W.  Dignan,  '97,  was  re-elected  secretary.  This  was  the  first 
business  meeting  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  which  had  been 
held  since  1909.  It  was  slimly  attended.  Evidently  until  the  tradition 
extends  itself  of  really  solid  business  to  be  transacted,  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  will  not  exert  themselves  to  attend  a  morning  meeting.  With- 
out question,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  with  its 
business-like  adaptation  of  representation  to  actual  conditions,  will 
increase  interest,  and  gradually  we  shall  find  our  place  in  the  conduct 
of  general  University  affairs.  That  there  were  many  graduates  on  the 
grounds  was  made  plain  by  the  large  attendance  at  the  alumnae  break- 
fast in  Lexington,  and  the  men's  dinner  in  Hutchinson,  at  the  two  of 
which  a  total  of  more  than  five  hundred  were  present.  At  the  men's  din- 
ner a  cabaret  performance  was  staged,  including  a  trick  donkey,  Blackfriar 
selections,  and  a  discussion  of  the  Mexican  situation,  written  by  Will 
Hughes,  '04.  There  were  no  speeches,  except  by  Jack  Hagey,  '98,  who 
as  chairman  endeavored  at  intervals  to  calm  the  rougher  element.  The 
Yearly  Buffoon  made  its  appearance,  with  its  usual  eclat.  The  Con- 
ference Meet  in  the  afternoon  had  gone  heavily  against  Chicago,  but 
that  fact  seemed  to  cast  no  gloom  over  the  proceedings. 

Altogether  the  plans  of  the  committee  as  outlined  in  the  May  Maga- 
zine worked  out  to  great  success.  The  organization  of  affairs  will  be 
far  easier  next  year  in  consequence.     It  is  plain  to  the  most  casual 
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onlooker  that  the  alumni  reunions  are  more  and  more  scientifically 
handled  every  year,  and  more  and  more  successful.  And  anyone  who 
questions  whether  the  handling  or  the  success  is  the  result  of  chance,  is 
respectfully  requested  to  inquire  of  John  Moulds,  general  chairman  of 
arrangements  this  year.  Johnnie  is  still  holding  his  job  as  cashier — 
but  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth;  committee  meetings  and  errands  nearly 
finished  him. 

Exigencies  of  space  forbid  the  reproduction  this  month  of  the  Con- 
vocation address.     But  elsewhere  in  the  Magazine  appear  the  addresses 
of  Professor  Hale  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 

T     .  Classics  Building,  and  of  Professor  Chamberlin  at  the 

Laying  ° 

laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  Julius  Rosen wald  Hall,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  University  Record.  The  exercises  were 
largely  attended  and  the  addresses  are  in  each  case  of  deep  significance — 
eloquent  of  belief  in  the  University.  What  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  way 
of  building  in  the  next  few  years  only  the  Board  of  Trustees  knows;  but 
without  any  question  the  changes  are  to  be  great.  By  next  June  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Woman's  Building,  plans  for  which  are  practically 
completed  now;  the  year  following,  Modern  Language  and  History;  in 
191 7,  the  twentieth  anniversary,  probably  the  new  chapel,  with  its 
magnificence  unsurpassed  in  college  architecture  in  this  country — that 
is  a  forecast.  The  block-and-tackles  will  be  steadily  busy  for  years. 
One  prayer  for  the  spirit  to  fill  with  usefulness  for  mind  and  state  these 
hundreds  of  coming  rooms! 

We  desire  to  express  to  the  class  of  1914  our  appreciation  of  the 

faithful  work  done  by  their  committee  in  securing  memberships  to  the 

College  Alumni  Association.     A  larger  number  of  mem- 

Af0m  .1  .,  bership  fees  have  been  received  from  the  present  class 
Alumni  Council  ^  ,  .    .  , 

than  from  any  preceding  one.     This  is  another  evidence 

of  the  remarkable  public  spirit  which  the  class  of  1914  has  shown  on 
every  occasion. 

The  Alumni  organization  received  this  year  a  large  number  of  new 
members  who  are  certain  to  add  greatly  to  the  spirit  and  effectiveness  of 
the  alumni  work.  Members  of  the  class  who  have  not  yet  joined  us  are 
urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  our  special  thanks 
are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  energetic  and  effective  com- 
mittee. 

Frank  W.  Dignan 

Secretary,  Alumni  Council 


NEW  FRATERNITY  REGULATIONS 

Late  in  April,  after  discussions  covering  a  period  of  six  months,  the 
seventeen  fraternities  composing  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council  voted  13 
to  4  to  adopt  a  new  set  of  regulations  in  regard  to  rushing,  pledging,  and 
initiating  new  members.  On  May  3  these  regulations  were  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Student  Organizations,  and  recommended  to  the  General 
Faculty,  which  on  May  10  also  approved  them,  and  they  will  accordingly 
go  into  effect  at  once.  The  regulations  are  too  long  to  give  in  detail, 
but  the  essential  principles  involved  are  as  follows: 

1.  Only  Seniors  may  be  rushed  in  high  school,  and  not  more  than 
two  engagements  in  two  weeks  may  be  made  with  each  man. 

2.  High-school  men  may  not  be  pledged  until  the  last  month  of  the 
Senior  year. 

(These  regulations  are  designed  to  obviate  at  least  in  part  the  com- 
plaints of  high-school  principals  that  college  fraternities  interfere  in 
high-school  matters.  It  is  further  understood  that  by  the  request  of 
the  University  there  shall  be  no  rushing  or  pledging  of  University  High- 
School  students.) 

3.  No  engagements  shall  be  made  with  college  men  during  the 
morning  class  hours  or  after  8  p.m.  on  any  week  night. 

4.  All  rushing  entertainments  shall  be  confined  to  fraternity  houses 
or  to  moving-picture  shows  near  the  University. 

5.  The  requirement  for  initiation  is  changed  from  three  majors  and 
three  grade  points  to  three  majors  and  five  grade  points. 

Provisions  are  included  defining  terms  and  setting  forth  the  machinery 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Council, 
but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Student  Organizations. 

The  special  changes  are  in  the  strict  limitation  of  high-school  rush- 
ing and  pledging;  the  prohibition  of  all  "rushing"  house  parties,  theater 
parties,  and  "outside"  dances;  and  the  increased  requirements  for 
initiation.  Objections  to  the  new  regulations  came  principally  from 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  which  for  ten  years  have 
maintained  an  agreement  which  permits  no  pledging  until  the  fourth 
week  of  residence.  They  urged  the  adoption  of  much  more  rigid  rules 
in  regard  to  length  of  time  in  residence  before  pledging,  and  a  so-called 
"zone  of  quiet,"  to  include  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  student's  residence, 
during  which  no  rushing  should  be  permitted;   with  a  system  of  formal 
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bidding,  to  be  managed  in  part  by  faculty  co-operation.  The  Board  of 
Student  Organizations  seemed  to  feel  that  on  the  whole  the  second 
system  was  superior  to  the  first;  but  the  general  unanimity  of  student 
opinion  was  deferred  to.  The  fact  also  was  cited  that  the  system 
adopted  was  in  reality  only  a  modification  of  the  one  now  in  use,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  complete  failure;  whereas  the  second  plan  involved 
radical  changes,  and  might  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  avoided. 
The  scholastic  standing  of  the  fraternities  for  the  Winter  Quarter 
appears  below.  Compared  with  the  standing  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
there  are  few  radical  changes.  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Delta  Upsilon,  Delta 
Sigma  Phi,  and  Beta  Phi  remain  near  the  top,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  and  Phi  Delta  Theta  near  the  bottom.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
goes  from  12th  to  2d,  Sigma  Chi  from  16th  to  9th,  and  Beta  Theta  Pi 
from  nth  to  4th.  The  general  average  is  considerably  above  that  of 
the  Autumn  Quarter,  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  below  the  average  of  the  Winter  Quarter  last  year.  The  table 
follows: 


Rank 


I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 


Fraternity 


Alpha  Tau  Omega. .  . 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma .  .  . 

Beta  Phi 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

Delta  Upsilon 

Delta  Sigma  Phi 

Chi  Psi 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Sigma  Chi 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

Sigma  Nu 

Phi  Gamma  Delta .  . . 

Psi  Upsilon 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

Kappa  Sigma 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Washington  House .  . 

Lincoln  House 


Rank 

in 

Autumn 


I 
12 

6 
II 

2 

3 

5 

4 

16 

10 

7 

14 

9 

13 

8 

18 

17 

15 


Percentage 

in 
Autumn 


Rank 

in  Winter 

of  1013 


2.77 

2.06 

2.40 

2.I02 

2-75 

2-54 

2.41 

2-51 

1.6s 
2.104 

2-37 
2.02 
2.16 
2.04 
2. 19 
1 .10 
1.38 
1.83 


1 

6 

New 

4 

2 
12 

9 

3 
10 

14 

13 

8 

16 

5 
11 

IS 
17 

7 


Percentage 

in  Winter 

of  1013 


3-30 
2-45 

New 
2. 70 
3.02 
2.31 
2.327 
96 

323 

08 

12 

36 
1.98 
2.62 
2.318 
2.01 
1.83 
2-37 


Percentage 
in  Winter 

of  1914 


2.84 
2.78 
2.64 
2.58 

2-53 
2.52 
2-45 
2-39 
2.30 
2.  29 
2.  26 
2.25 
2.21 

2. IS 
2. 11 
1. 81 

1  -75 
1.42 


2-73 
3.18 


Not  re- 
corded 

Not  re- 
corded 


Not  re- 
corded 

Not  re- 
corded 


3  19 
3-i5 


ADDRESS  AT  THE    LAYING  OF  THE 
CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  CLAS- 
SICS BUILDING1 

BY  WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 


Our  University  came  into  existence 
at  a  time  of  great  mental  exaltation. 
The  World's  Fair  was  in  the  making. 
It  was  opened  in  the  Spring  Quarter 
of  our  first  year.  In  the  Convocation 
address  which  I  gave  at  the  end  of  that 
quarter,  I  said: 

The  power  of  the  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity which  is  to  be  the  environment  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  shown  in  that 
fair  vision  of  civilization  which,  calling  upon 
the  best  genius  of  the  whole  country,  they 
have  evoked,  for  a  few  fleeting  months,  by 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  But  this  is  not  their 
only  work.  Another  and  more  lasting  vision 
has  in  these  same  years  been  silently  rising 
under  the  shadow  of  the  White  City.  When, 
by  the  hard  decree  of  fate,  the  walls  of  that 
city  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  the  Gray 
City  of  enduring  stone  by  the  "Midway 
Plaisance"  will  remain — witness  to  a  still 
higher  and  more  disinterested  idealism,  proof, 
like  the  Art  Institute  and  the  three  great 
libraries,  of  Chicago's  deep-seated  belief  in 
the  intellectual  life.  Here,  in  this  city  of 
the  open  mind  and  generous  heart,  in  this  city 
of  dreamers  and  planners,  in  this  city  where 
the  pulse  of  American  life  beats  full  and 
strong,  it  should  prosper. 

My  words  would  have  died  in  the 
utterance,  had  they,  in  Horace'  phrase, 
"lacked  the  sacred  bard."  Our  sacred 
bard  was  Professor  Lewis.  As  he  has 
himself  said  on  a  public  occasion,  the 
passage  I  have  quoted  touched  his  im- 
agination, and  the  White  City  and  the 
Gray  will  hereafter  live  together  in  the 
verses  of  the  Chicago  hymn : 

The  City  White  has  fled  the  earth; 

But  where  the  azure  waters  lie 
A  nobler  city  has  its  birth, 

The  City  Gray  that  ne'er  shall  die. 
For  decades  and  for  centuries 
Its  battlemented  towers  shall  rise 
Beneath  the  hope-filled  western  skies. 

'Tis  our  dear  Alma  Mater. 


His  high  visions  and  mine  knew  no 
distinction  of  department.  They  have 
been  realized.  The  Gray  City  has  risen, 
stone  on  stone,  with  unparalleled  steadi- 
ness. The  nightly  lanterns  of  the  con- 
tractor have  been  quenched  as  rarely  as 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were 
closed,  in  sign  of  peace,  in  Rome.  The 
City  White,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
become  little  more  than  a  memory.  Two 
buildings  alone  stand.  One  of  them, 
which  now  serves  the  humble  purposes  of 
a  restaurant,  is  by  that  function  saved 
for  a  longer  life.  The  other,  the  home  of 
art  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  the  supreme 
pride  then  of  all  its  beauty,  as  it  is  today 
of  all  the  beauty  of  the  park,  is  doomed. 
Why  is  it  that  many  a  citizen  of  Chicago 
will  feel  a  personal  grief  on  the  day  when 
the  wreckers  strike  the  first  blow  at  it? 
What  is  the  secret  of  its  incomparable 
loveliness  and  nobility,  even  in  lingering 
decay  ?  It  is  .its  harmony  of  part  with 
part,  its  restraint,  its  dignity. 

This  dearly  loved  building,  which  im- 
presses even  those  who  know  nothing  of 
its  antecedents,  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  That  art  has 
been  worked  over  by  generations  of 
modern  minds  to  produce  the  result  which 
now  so  satisfies  us.  The  building  is  no 
copy  of  any  that  ever  stood  in  Rome  or 
Athens.  Yet  if  Rome  and  Athens  had 
never  been,  this  building  would  never 
have  been.  And  if  today  someone  should 
ask  me,  "How  did  Athens  and  Rome 
look?"  I  should  answer,  "More  like 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum  than  like 
anything  else  this  country  has  to  show. 
The  Field  Columbian  Museum  is  Greece, 
Rome,  Italy,  France,  and  America.  But 
most  of  all  it  is  Greece  and  Rome." 

The  qualities  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  are  also  those  of  Greek  and  Roman 


1  Delivered  on  the  morning  of  Convocation  Day,  June  9,  19 14. 
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literature.  We  dedicate  today  a  build- 
ing which  is  to  enshrine  these  qualities 
in  the  life  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  takes  the  form  of  the  architecture  of 
the  northern  races,  to  which  our  general 
style  binds  us.  But  in  spirit  it  stands 
for  the  same  tradition  as  the  great  build- 
ing in  Jackson  Park.  It  is  as  if  that 
dying  monument  had  waited  for  the  day 
when  classical  studies  should  have  their 
permanent  place  assured  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

How  did  this  very  modern  city  come 
to  have  such  a  building  ?  How  did  this 
very  modern  University  come  to  share 
in  such  a  tradition  ?  Are  these  things 
revivals  of  something  alien  to  us,  or  do 
they  belong  to  our  own  inheritance  ? 

There  are  several  great  civilizations  in 
the  world,  each  with  its  own  body  of  great 
literature.  But  we  are  aware  that  the 
civilization  and  literature  of  India,  for 
example,  or  of  China,  are  not  ours.  Ours 
is  the  civilization  of  Europe.  We  know 
well  where  it  had  its  cradle.  The  map 
of  our  old  home  two  thousand  years  ago 
is  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
with  Rome  at  its  center.  The  map  of 
it  three  thousand  years  ago  is  the  map  of 
Greece,  the  Greek  islands,  and  the  Greek 
settlements.  It  was  here  that  the  civil- 
ization to  which  we  belong  was  first 
evolved.  Here  flourished  an  intellectual 
life  of  extraordinary  power  and  beauty. 
Rome  carried  on  and  built  up  the  inherit- 
ance, adding  the  conceptions  of  law, 
political  order,  and  the  common  weal  to 
the  conceptions  of  beauty  which  had  been 
developed  under  Greek  individualism. 

This  Greco-Roman  civilization  was 
extended  westward  and  northward 
through  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul,  and, 
a  little  later,  the  Roman  conquest  of  a 
part  of  Britain.  The  latter  was  transi- 
tory. The  former  was  accomplished  once 
for  all.  So  complete  was  it  that  the 
Gauls  accepted,  not  only  the  ways  of 
living,  but  the  art  and  language  of  their 
conquerors.  Among  the  most  impressive 
and  most  beautiful  remains  of  Roman 
construction  are  the  temples,  the  theaters, 
and  the  aqueducts  of  Southern  France. 
And  the  language  of  France  is  today 
modern  Roman,  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  popular  Latin  of  the  late  empire. 

But  Rome's  conquest  did  not  stop 
here.  Though  the  empire  was  over- 
thrown by  the  barbarian  races  of  the 
north,  the  civilization  was  not  over- 
thrown.    As  Greece,  in  Horace'  phrase, 


took  her  rude  conqueror  captive,  so  did 
Rome  take  captive  later  her  rude  con- 
querors from  the  northern  world.  The 
ways  of  Rome  became  the  ways  of  the 
barbarian  races,  and  the  Roman  empire, 
dying  as  a  political  entity,  became  the 
Roman  empire  of  European  thought. 

For  a  while,  however,  the  intellectual 
life  subsided,  under  many  influences — 
materialism,  the  shocks  of  the  barbarian 
invasions,  and  the  repressive  power  of  an 
authoritative  church.  The  establish- 
ment of  schools  by  Charlemagne  marks 
roughly  the  beginnings  of  a  revival. 
Working  under  the  supposed  authority 
of  Aristotle  (of  all  things  in  the  world), 
but  hampered  by  their  creed,  the  justi- 
fication of  which  was  the  main  purpose 
of  learning,  these  schools  nevertheless 
served.  The  thirteenth  century,  a  cen- 
tury of  powerful  men,  saw  a  fresh  stirring 
of  human  thought.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth,  as  we  know  almost  by 
chance,  from  comments  in  the  margins  of 
manuscripts,  and  surviving  collections  of 
choice  passages,  readers  in  the  monastery 
and  cathedral  libraries  began  to  range 
about  among  Latin  authors  who  had  long 
been  forgotten.  Then  came,  near  the 
middle  of  the  century,  a  group  of  men  who 
eagerly  formed  private  libraries  of  Latin, 
copying  with  their  own  hands,  and  en- 
gaging others  to  copy  for  them.  The 
first  great  collector  of  Latin  manuscripts 
was  Petrarch;  and  Boccaccio  was  little 
behind  him  in  activity.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  we  pass,  that  classical  studies 
and  modern  literature  begin  with  the 
same  names.  Petrarch  never  attained 
to  Greek.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
century,  in  Florence,  there  was  appointed 
for  the  first  time  a  professor  of  that  lan- 
guage. In  all  the  universities,  professors 
of  Latin  were  appointed.  For  a  long 
time  they  were  looked  upon  as  dealing 
with  inferior  matters — as  being  in  posi- 
tions of  lower  dignity — and  they  received 
lower  salaries  than  their  associates.  But 
they  won  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 
They  successfully  vindicated  the  right  of 
free  inquiry,  the  right  of  mankind  to  the 
rational  and  joyous  use  of  this  earth,  and 
the  nobility  and  interest  to  which  human 
life  had  attained  before  the  days  of  the 
church.  Because  they  championed  the 
rights  of  man,  they  were  called  "human- 
ists." In  their  triumph,  Europe  became 
humanistic.  Thus  classical  education  is 
not,  as  is  so  often  thoughtlessly  said,  an 
inheritance  from  mediaevalism.     It  was 
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the  principal  engine  of  revolt  against 
mediaevalism.  Classical  education  was 
the  result  of  the  victory  of  the  free  human 
spirit. 

With  the  revival  of  the  classics,  called 
the  Renaissance,  modern  science  also  was 
born.  The  first  means  to  a  freer  scientific 
spirit  was  found  in  the  translation  of  the 
observations  and  discussions  of  the  Greek 
medical  writers.  From  the  same  cause, 
the  free  activity  of  the  human  spirit, 
came  the  reformation  in  religion.  From 
that  time  until  now,  the  intellectual  life 
of  Europe  has  swept  on  in  the  current 
which  had  its  source  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  is  the  inheritance  into  which  we 
were  born.  This  is  why  the  most  beauti- 
ful building  in  the  country  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  building  evolved  from  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture.  This  is  why, 
in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Classics  Building,  the  spirit  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  to  be  established  in  perma- 
nency in  the  educational  system  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

But  it  is  not  thought  and  art  alone 
that  form  our  inheritance  from  Greece 
and  Rome.  I  have  said  that,  with 
Roman  civilization,  the  countries  to  the 
west  accepted  the  Roman  speech.  So 
completely  did  this  triumph  that,  when 
the  men  of  the  north,  the  Normans,  as 
we  call  them,  descended  upon  France, 
they,  too,  accepted  the  civilization  and 
the  language  of  the  conquered  people. 
When  they  carried  their  power  into  the 
northern  island,  their  Roman  speech  and 
language  went  with  them;  and  we  have 
the  strange  spectacle  of  men  of  northern 
blood  imposing  a  Latin  speech  upon  other 
men  of  northern  blood.  The  language 
of  England  became  a  mixed  language, 
made  up  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
French.  To  its  vocabulary  were  after- 
ward added  many  words  taken  directly 
from  Latin.  We  ought  not,  then,  to 
think  of  our  native  speech  as  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  some  elements  of  Latin 
superimposed;  we  ought  to  think  of  it, 
and  speak  of  it,  as  Anglo-Latin.  If  we 
call  Anglo-Saxon  the  mother-tongue  of 
our  race,  then  we  should  call  Latin  our 
father-tongue.  No  orator  of  today,  no 
matter  what  his  subject,  will  be  able  to 
escape  this  fact  in  the  constitution  of 
English.  More  than  this,  we  have,  in 
general,  not  taken  Latin  roots  and  built 
up  English  words  upon  them  in  our  own 
way.  A  great  multitude  of  the  common 
words    which    we    use,    like    "orator," 


"oratory,"  "oration,"  "oratorical,"  were 
formed  in  Italy  some  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  men  who  were  shaping  them 
then  were  making  modern  English.  In 
studying  the  Latin  language  as  a  lan- 
guage, then,  we  are  studying  our  own 
tongue.  It  is  strange  that  so  distorted  a 
conception  as  that  which  is  commonly 
held  should  ever  have  established  itself, 
and  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
in  our  schools  should  have  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  study  of  something 
remote  from  our  own  interests. 

But  three  apparently  easy  answers 
are  given  to  what  I  have  urged,  two  of 
them  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Outlook, 
whose  open  cry  is  that,  now  that  Greek 
(as  he  thinks)  has  been  driven  out  of 
American  education,  no  effort  must  be 
omitted  to  drive  Latin  out  also. 

The  first  is  that,  while  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  may  be  of  value,  they 
are  to  be  had  now  in  translations.  But 
who  applies  this  to  French  and  German  ? 
Who  says  that  what  we  want  is,  not  the 
power  to  read  French  and  German,  but 
bureaus  of  translation,  and  that,  while 
scientific  students  must  have  French  and 
German  in  order  to  read  the  current 
journals,  nobody  needs  a  knowledge  of 
them  for  general  literary  education  ? 
What  man  who  knows  his  German  finds 
in  Bayard  Taylor's  Faust  all  that  he  finds 
in  Goethe's?  If  there  is  anything  that 
is  sure,  it  is  the  untranslatability  of  any 
great  work  of  literature. 

The  second  answer  given,  by  the  same 
writer,  is  that  all  our  present  English 
words  are  in  the  dictionary,  and  can  be 
learned  from  it.  It  is  quite  true.  They 
are  all  there.  But  nobody,  even  if  he 
lacks  Latin,  ever  does  or  ever  will  learn 
them  in  this  way.  The  child  learns 
them  through  what  he  hears  and  what 
he  reads.  He  builds  up  little  by  little 
a  linguistic  consciousness.  But,  with 
extremely  few  exceptions,  he  does  not, 
without  Latin,  gain  the  linguistic  con- 
sciousness and  the  comprehension  pos- 
sessed by  the  student  who  knows  their 
sources  and  the  powers  of  each  part. 

The  third  answer  is  a  more  subtle  one. 
It  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  my  hear- 
ers when  I  said  that  the  great  building 
in  our  park  is  Greece,  Rome,  Italy, 
France,  America.  "We  have  inherited," 
it  may  be  said,  "all  that  we  now  have. 
But  we  possess  this  great  art  now.  What 
difference  does  it  make  out  of  what 
sources  it  came?"     It  makes  this  differ- 
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ence,  that  no  man  who  held  this  view 
could  ever  have  designed  the  building. 
Atwood,  who  gave  it  its  form,  and  the 
French  architect  who  preceded  him,  were 
devoted  students  of  Italian,  Roman,  and 
Greek  architecture.  It  was  through 
their  deep  familiarity  with  this  archi- 
tecture that  they  achieved  their  delicacy 
of  feeling,  their  restraint,  their  repose. 
McKim,  the  founder  of  the  American 
Academy,  recognized  this  well  when  he 
established  the  American  School  of 
Architecture  in  Rome,  in  order  that,  there 
and  in  their  visits  to  Greece,  our  prom- 
ising young  architects  might  come  to  know 
intimately  the  purest  and  best  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  classical  style 
— the  style  which  is  obviously  triumph- 
ing in  the  present  architectural  work 
both  of  Europe  and  of  this  new  land. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  architecture 
may  be  said  of  language.  The  student 
of  modern  languages  should  go  back  to 
the  classics.  The  modern  languages  of 
themselves  do  not  suffice.  The  finest 
and  most  delicate  expression  in  spoken 
and  written  language  today  is  to  be  found 
in  French.  The  man  who  does  not  read 
French  misses  one  of  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  All  this,  I  not  only  grant, 
but  urge.  What  follows?  The  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Outlook  already  re- 
ferred to  says  that  our  young  people, 
instead  of  learning  Latin,  should  be  read- 
ing such  writers  as  Maeterlinck  and 
Anatole  France.  But  what  do  some 
of  these  men  themselves  think  about 
the  matter?  Let  us  listen  to  Anatole 
France : 

For  myself,  I  follow  the  fortunes  of  classi- 
cal studies  year  by  year  with  a  keener  and 
ever-increasing  anxiety.  French  culture  is 
the  noblest  and  the  most  delicate  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  growing  poorer,  and  people  are 
making  the  most  hazardous  experiments  to 
regenerate  it.  How  is  it  possible,  at  times  so 
critical,  to  look  without  emotion  at  the  little 
rascal  going  to  school  in  the  morning,  nose 
in  air,  his  books  on  his  back?  He  is  the 
future  of  his  country,  this  poor  little  devil. 
I  am  distressed  when  I  try  to  divine  whether 
he  will  keep  in  full  life  the  flame  that  has  so 
long  enlightened  the  world,  or  will  let  it  go 
out.     I  tremble  for  our  humanities. 

Again : 

To  learn  to  think,  that  is  the  true  aim  of 
secondary  education.  And  that  is  why  I 
regret  the  loss  of  the  ways  in  which  Latin 
used  to  be  taught  in  the  language  classes; 
for,  in  learning  Latin  in  those  ways,  the 
student   used   to   learn   something   infinitely 


more  precious  than  Latin:  he  used  to  learn  to 
shape  and  to  express  his  thought. 

Again : 

I  believe  that,  without  Latin  studies,  the 
beauty  of  the  French  genius  is  doomed.  All 
of  us  who  have  thought  with  some  vigor  had 
learned  to  think  in  the  study  of  Latin.  I 
don't  exaggerate  in  saying  that  in  being 
ignorant  of  Latin  one  is  ignorant  of  the  sov- 
ereign lucidity  of  expression. 

All  this  is  true  for  the  person  of  Eng- 
lish speech  as  well  if  not  quite  in  the  same 
degree,  yet  in  one  of  commanding  im- 
portance. The  web  of  our  English  lit- 
erature is  shot  through  and  through  with 
the  threads  and  patterns  of  classical 
literature.  And  in  our  daily  speech, 
apart  from  the  simple  counters  of  thought 
afforded  by  the  pronouns,  prepositions, 
numerals,  and  auxiliaries,  the  Latin  side 
of  our  Anglo-Latin  language  heavily  pre- 
ponderates. Even  those  who  urge  the 
pursuit  of  subjects  which  prepare  one  to 
make  an  immediate  living  are  obliged, 
all  unawares,  to  call  them  by  two  Latin 
words,  "vocational  studies";  and  the 
institutions  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taught  have  to  be  called,  by  one  Latin 
word  and  one  Greek,  "vocational  schools." 
There  is  a  deal  of  misconception  on  this 
point.  A  recent  writer  has  said,  "Avoid 
Latin  derivatives.  Use  terse,  pure, 
simple  Saxon."  But  out  of  these  eight 
words  only  "Saxon"  is  Saxon.  All  the 
rest  are  Latin.  Science  herself,  indeed, 
bears  without  apparent  discomfort  a 
Latin  name;  while  her  nomenclature  is 
almost  wholly  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
International  Congress  of  Botanists  at 
Vienna  in  1905  even  went  so  far  as  form- 
ally to  adopt  Latin  as  the  language  by 
which  all  species  should  be,  not  only 
named,  but  described. 

Closely  akin  to  the  helpfulness  of 
classical  study  on  this  side  of  the  field, 
and  quite  apart  from  its  helpfulness  to 
students  of  all  modern  literatures  in 
school  or  college  work,  is  its  aid  on  the 
linguistic  side  to  the  student  of  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  history,  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity.  Thus  classical  study,  mis- 
tress in  her  own  domain,  is  the  willing 
servant  to  many  another  department  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions.  Has 
she  not  the  right,  then,  to  ask  for  the  ap- 
preciation and  sympathy  without  which 
no  department  can  successfully  work  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  artistic  and  lit- 
erary aspects  of  classical  training  and  of 
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its  service  to  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  day  is  full,  and  you  are  to 
pass  to  other  things.  I  can  but  barely 
allude  to  another  great  aspect  of  our 
work,  the  scientific  one,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  interests — linguistics,  epigraphy, 
paleography,  political  institutions,  pri- 
vate life,  religion.  You  must  not  make 
the  mistake  (so  easy  to  make,  because  of 
our  restriction  of  the  word  "science" 
when  used  alone)  of  supposing  that  we 
have  gone  to  the  natural  sciences  to  bor- 
row a  method.  The  modern  scientific 
study  of  the  classics  began  with  Bopp's 
dissertation,  in  the  year  1816.  The 
splendid  modern  spirit  in  natural  science 
hardly  goes  back  so  far. 

But  I  must  not  leave  upon  your  minds 
the  impression  that  we  of  the  classics 
value  nothing  else.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  earnest  advocates  of  breadth  in  edu- 
cation. We  are  glad  that  a  colleague  of 
ours,  for  five  years  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
covering  the  entire  college  course,  is  now 
the  head  of  our  Department  of  Botany; 
just  as  we  are  pleased  to  number  in  our 
own  classical  faculty  a  man  who  began 
his  career  as  an  ichthyologist,  and  whose 
earliest  publication  was  in  this  field. 
Physics,  chemistry,  geology,  as  taught  in 
this  University,  are  as  truly  cultural  as 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  philos- 
ophy, history.  Only,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  culture,  as  there  are  two 


distinct  kinds  of  science.  And  our  creed 
is  that  every  student  of  the  University, 
wherever  his  controlling  work  may  lie, 
should  have  something  of  the  other  kind 
of  culture, and  something  of  the  other  kind 
of  science.  We  therefore  rejoice  that  a 
fair  sister  to  our  Classics  Building  is  rising 
at  the  same  time  with  it,  to  be  the  home  of 
one  of  the  great  natural  sciences;  and  we 
offer  congratulations  for  this  building,  as 
we  render  thanks  for  ours. 

Our  own  home,  however,  will  not  be 
complete  when  the  present  building  is 
finished.  We  are  all  of  one  sisterhood; 
but  classical  study  has  a  twin  sister,  who 
is  still  homeless.  The  difference  between 
classical  study  and  modern-language 
study  is  mainly  the  unimportant  one  of 
chronology.  The  two  proceed  by  identi- 
cal methods.  They  cultivate  the  same 
great  field,  and  their  respective  holdings 
in  that  field  overlap.  Men  in  each  of  the 
two  groups  work  in  the  other  also,  and 
need,  not  only  the  supporting  sense  of 
nearness,  but  the  actual  working  tools, 
of  that  other  group.  With  our  warm 
thanks  to  the  memory  of  a  citizen  of 
Chicago,  and  to  the  sympathetic  co-oper- 
ation of  living  citizens,  must  therefore 
be  joined  our  prayer  to  some  as  yet  silent 
other  citizen,  the  giVer  of  the  future  home 
of  the  modern  languages.  And  a  part 
of  that  prayer  is  that,  for  both  our  sakes, 
he  may  not  long  conceal  his  name. 
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Permit  me,  at  the  outset,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  to  express  our  warm  ap- 
preciation of  the  congratulations  which 
Professor  Hale,  representing  the  Classical 
Departments,  has  been  so  kind  and  so 
generous  as  to  extend  to  us  on  this 
occasion.  We  appreciate  also  and  we 
reciprocate  his  words  in  behalf  of  catho- 
licity, of  sound  culture,  of  a  scientific 
spirit  in  all  lines  of  scholarly  endeavor. 
Permit  me  also  to  assure  the  Acting 
President  that  we  appreciate  the  kind 
words  with  which  he  has  emphasized  our 
representative  relationships  as  expressed 
in  our  joint  participation  in  these  cere- 
monies. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  those  who  for  long  years  have  enjoyed 
the  disciplinary  value  of  hopes  deferred. 
During  all  these  years  we  have  also  been 
under  the  mandates  of  that  spirit  of 
scientific  caution  which  admonishes  us 
not  to  accept  too  readily  what  seems 
evidence  of  things  earnestly  desired. 
And  so  we  have  been  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect in  committing  ourselves  to  the 
prospect  of  fulfilment  of  our  ardent  hope 
that  there  would  soon  be  provided  a  home 
for  the  Earth  Sciences.  But  in  these 
recent  months,  still  more  in  these  recent 
weeks,  and  even  more  markedly  in  these 
recent  days,  there  have  grown  up  evi- 
dences so  cogent  and  so  impressive,  that 
we  feel  that  we  do  no  disrespect  to  the 
spirit  of  scientific  caution,  if  we,  today, 
make  a  public  profession  of  our  faith  so  far 
as  may  be  implied  in  the  laying  of  a  cor- 
nerstone. It  is  an  old  saying  that  there 
are  compensations  for  those  who  wait. 
Well,  we  have  waited.  We  are  ready 
for  the  compensations.  The  adage  is 
true.  There  are  compensations.  While 
we  have  waited,  we  have  learned  more 
of   our   needs.     While   we   have   waited 


we  have  learned  more  of  the  earth  upon 
which  we  propose  to  build.  It  would 
indeed  be  ungracious  if  we  had  inveigled 
those  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
investment  of  precious  funds  into  erect- 
ing a  superstructure  on  an  insecure 
foundation. 

As  you  have  expressed  your  interest 
by  joining  us  in  these  ceremonies,  you 
may  care  to  know  on  what  sort  of  founda- 
tions this  superstructure  is  to  be  raised. 
You  may  so  far  sympathize  with  this 
cornerstone  that  you  may  desire  to 
know  whether  it  will  be  its  lot  to  lie  in 
peace,  free  from  wrack  and  strain,  until 
it  shall  be  opened  by  some  future  genera- 
tion and  reveal  the  records  that  have  been 
intrusted  to  its  care.  So  far  as  the 
contribution  of  the  architects  and  builders 
is  concerned,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
structure  rests  immediately  upon  a 
monolith  of  concrete  and  steel,  in  effect 
upon  a  single  great  continuous  stone. 
At  the  base  of  this  are  broad  footings 
bound  together  with  gridirons  of  steel. 
In  the  interior  of  the  building  are  other 
basal  footings  beneath  the  steel  columns 
that  support  the  ample  beams  which  are 
to  bind  the  whole  structure  into  a  unit. 
The  bearing  area  uporr  which  the  weight 
of  the  structure  and  its  contents  will  be 
laid  thus  reaches  the  ample  proportions 
of  7,608  square  feet. 

This  broad  base  rests  upon  a  cushion  of 
beach  sand  laid  down  by  the  pounding 
waves  of  the  ancient  Lake  Chicago.  A 
layer  of  sand  is  not  without  its  ill  repute 
as  a  foundation,  and  it  may  well  justify 
this,  if  the  treatment  appeals  to  its  weak- 
ness rather  than  its  strength.  A  bed 
of  sand  is  weak  to  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
narrow  wall,  it  is  weak  to  the  effects  of 
underflowage  if  the  treatment  invites 
underflowage,    but   it   is   strong   if    the 
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burden  is  laid  broadly,  squarely,  and 
equably  on  the  laminae  Nature  has 
prepared  for  the  resistance  of  the  bur- 
dens she  puts  upon"  them,  which  some- 
times rise  to  great  magnitudes. 

Under  this  cushion  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  depth  lies  a  bed  of  glacial  till,  a 
tough  mixture  of  glacial  stones  and 
glacial  grindings,  the  contribution  of  the 
ancient  glacier  that  made  the  bed  of 
Lake  Michigan  its  channel  and  pushed 
over  this  region  and  on  to  the  southward. 
This  old  glacier,  with  which  I  have  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  personal  acquaintance, 
was  kind  enough  to  anticipate  our  needs, 
and  to  scrape  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  bed  rock  all  loose  and  decayed  ma- 
terial and  leave  a  level,  hard,  well-planed 
floor,  an  ideal  surface  for  a  sub-founda- 
tion. 

From  this  rock  floor,  fifty-two  feet 
below  the  city  datum,  there  rises  a 
column  of  solid  concrete  upon  which 
will  be  placed  instruments  to  catch  and 
record  the  quakes  and  tremors  that 
arise  from  seismic  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  While  we  feel  that 
we  are  blessed  with  relative  immunity 
from  serious  dangers  arising  from  strains 
in  the  earth  beneath  this  region,  we  wish 
to  be  in  sympathetic  touch  with  regions 
less  fortunate.  The  earth  beneath  us 
seems  long  ago  to  have  adjusted  itself 
to  the  strains  imposed  by  the  body 
of  our  planet,  and  to  have  been  for  ages 
free  from  severe  disturbances. 

The  bed  rock  beneath  us  is  a  thick 
stratum  of  limestone,  the  contribution 
of  the  ancient  Paleozoic  seas,  while 
beneath  that,  in  turn,  lie  other  strata, 
the  products  of  these  same  seas. 

Still  below  these  lies  the  great  base- 
ment complex  of  granitic  and  other  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  deeper  foundation  upon 
which  Nature  has  built  her  own  super- 
structures. 

We  might  pause  here;  but  there  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past  ages 
uncanny  stories  about  what  lies  still 
deeper.  The  ancients  located  their 
Hades  there,  and  our  geologic  forebears 
did  little  better  in  placing  below  us  a 
great  lake  of  molten  rock  over  which 
they  postulated  only  a  thin  crust  as  the 
support  of  all  that  lies  above.  We  have 
long  doubted  this  gruesome  doctrine. 
We  know  that  Mother  Earth  has  a 
warm  heart,  but  we  repudiate  the  notion 
that  she  is  either  crusty  or  cataclysmic. 
Our  physical  and  astronomical  colleagues 


have  recently  done  us  a  very  neighborly 
turn  in  determining  by  skilful  experi- 
mentation the  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  They  have  given  clear  and 
decisive  evidence,  reaching,  we  think, 
to  demonstration,  that  the  earth  is  not 
only  solid  through  and  through  but  is 
highly  rigid  and  elastic.  It  is  not  only 
not  fluid  at  heart,  it  is  not  even  viscous 
in  more  than  the  slightest  degree. 

I  think  we  may  now,  with  a  confidence 
never  before  equaled,  assure  you  that 
this  structure-to-be  will  rest  securely 
upon  a  solid  and  rigid  earth. 

The  leading  purpose  which  has  guided 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
plan  of  this  building  has  been  service — 
service  first,  stability  and  endurance 
next  after.  I  would  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  take  you  in  imagination  through 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  building 
that  is  to  be  and  point  out  the  specific 
services  to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted,  but 
I  am  told  that  a  luncheon  is  already  pre- 
paring for  you,  and  there  are  rivalries 
in  entertainment  which  I  dare  not  face. 
More  than  even  this  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  you  in  a  rapid  flight  of  imagination 
through  the  realm  to  which  the  Earth 
Sciences,  that  are  here  to  find  a  home, 
are  devoted.  Our  colleagues  sometimes 
twit  us  with  entertaining  the  notion  that 
we  "own  the  earth."  We  admit  it. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modest  am- 
bitions. We  claim  the  lower  heavens 
also.  We  are  in  most  cordial  relations 
with  our  astronomical  colleagues,  and 
we  are  at  one  with  them  as  to  metes 
and  bounds  between  things  terrestrial 
and  things  celestial.  We,  on  our  part, 
concede  that  the  Earth  Sciences  are  but 
the  domestic  chapters  of  the  celestial 
sciences.  They,  on  their  part,  agree  that 
the  sphere  of  the  earth's  influence 
reaches  out  as  far  as  the  earth's  gravita- 
tive  power  overmatches  the  gravity  of 
rival  celestial  bodies.  They  have  been 
kind  enough  to  compute  this  for  us,  and 
tell  us  that  it  lies  between  a  million  and 
a  million  and  a  half  kilometers  out  from 
the  center  of  the  earth.  With  this  we  are 
content. 

I  have  referred  to  our  effort  to  reach 
the  lower  and  inner  sphere  of  this  realm 
through  the  pier  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thus  to  put  ourselves  in  touch 
with  the  movements  that  pass  through 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  There  will  soon 
be  erected  on  the  pedestal  in  the  corner 
yonder,  a  tower  which  will  reach  to  a. 
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modest  height  above  the  roofs  about,  on 
which  will  be  located  instruments  that 
will  catch  and  record  the  movements 
that  pass  through  the  upper  zone  of  our 
realm.  These  two  extremes  of  our  build- 
ing, the  one  reaching  down  toward  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  reaching 
up  into  the  lower  heavens,  represent 
the  effort  made  in  the  planning  of  this 
building  to  reach  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
to  cover  the  field  to  which  its  service  is 
to  be  devoted. 

The  primary  purpose,  as  I  have  said, 
has  been  that  of  utility,  and  if  the  archi- 
tects shall  have  succeeded  in  clothing 
the  rigid  requirements  of  this  utility  with 
anything  of  comeliness  and  grace,  they 
will  be  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  the  builders 
you  are  not  left  to  fair  words  as  to  what 
they  will  do;  you  have  caught  them  in 
the  midst  of  what  they  are  doing.  To  see 
the  merits  of  their  work  I  can  only  bid 
you,  in  the  language  of  my  colleague, 
circumspice.  I  doubt  not  Professor  Hale 
would  pronounce  that  differently,  but 
you  catch  my  meaning. 

But  another  foundation  is  necessary. 
Of  what  service  is  the  foundation  that 
Nature  has  laid  and  upon  which  she  builds 
of  itself  alone  ?  This  foundation  had 
lain  for  centuries  as  yet  unnumbered  and 
the  winds  and  the  clouds  of  our  upper 
realm  had  swept  over  it,  and  yet  the 
Earth  Sciences  never  grew  under  these 
conditions  alone  to  more  than  a  scarcely 


detectable  beginning.  Something  more 
was  necessary — the  spirit  of  research,  the 
spirit  of  the  University,  and  the  means 
wherewith  to  prosecute  the  inquiries 
necessary  to  disclose  the  truth  respecting 
the  earth  and  the  lower  heavens.  Espe- 
cially and  particularly,  for  the  fruition  of 
this  occasion,  was  there  need  for  apprecia- 
tion and  generosity  where  appreciation 
and  generosity  take  tangible  and  effective 
forms. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  clothe  in 
fitting  words  the  appreciation  which  my 
colleagues  and  the  whole  staff  of  the 
University  feel  for  that  expression  of 
generosity  which  has  made  this  noble 
structure  a  possibility.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  adequately  to  express  our  ad- 
miration of  the  intellectual  powers  that 
by  keen,  penetrating  insight  and  masterly 
control  of  conditions  have  found  fruition 
in  the  resources  that  made  this  gift  pos- 
sible, and  still  more  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  that  nobility  of  spirit 
which  has  so  unselfishly  devoted  the 
fruits  of  toil,  vigilance,  earnest  endeavor, 
and  persistent  care  to  the  service  of 
research  and  the  promotion  of  education. 
Perhaps  I  might  suggest  this,  in  some 
measure,  in  the  deep  gratification  we  feel 
that  our  wish  to  give  this  tangible  and 
lasting  expression  has  been  graciously 
given  precedence  over  the  modest  pur- 
pose of  the  giver  and  that  thus  this  noble 
structure  will  bear  for  ages  the  name 
Julius  Rosenwald  Hall. 
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The  Ninety-first  Convocation. — At  the 
Ninety-first  Convocation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, held  on  June  9  in  Hutchinson  Court, 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  students 
were  candidates  for  titles,  certificates, 
and  degrees.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
candidates,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
received  the  title  of  Associate  and  twenty- 
five  the  two-years  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education.  In  the  Senior 
Colleges  twenty-seven  students  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science 
— a  total  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen. 

In  the  Law  School  six  students  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and 
thirty-three  that  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.). 
In  the  Divinity  School  there  were  seven- 
teen Masters  of  Arts,  seven  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  and  one  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
In  the  Graduate  Schools  fifty-two  stu- 
dents were  made  Masters  of  Arts  or  of 
Science  and  twenty  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Among  the  Associates  was  a  Filipino, 
and  among  the  Masters  were  a  Hindu 
and  a  Chinese.  In  the  Divinity  School 
a  Japanese  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  a  blind  man  also 
received  the  same  degree. 

"The  Unpopularity  of  German  Litera- 
ture" was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Kuno 
Francke's  Convocation  address.  Dr. 
Francke  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
professor  of  the  history  of  German  cul- 
ture and  also  curator  of  the  Germanic 
Museum  at  Harvard  University.  At 
the  Convocation  Reception,  held  in  the 
corridor  of  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  June  8,  Professor 
Francke  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Cornerstone  exercises. — At  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Classics 
Building,  located  at  Ellis  Avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  Street  on  the  Midway,  on 
the  morning  of  June  9,  Acting  Vice- 
President  James  R.  Angell,  Dean  of  the 
Faculties,  made  the  introductory  re- 
marks; Secretary  J.  Spencer  Dickerson, 
of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
read  the  list  of  documents  inclosed  in  the 


cornerstone;  Professor  Frank  Bigelow 
Tarbell,  of  the  Department  of  the  History 
of  Art,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
formally  laying  the  cornerstone;  and 
Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  gave  the  address. 

Architecturally  the  building  will  em- 
body the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  the  oriel  windows 
being  the  most  decorative  feature  of  the 
facade.  It  will  have  a  lecture-room 
seating  about  130,  and  also  attractive 
clubrooms  for  both  men  and  women. 
When  completed  the  book  stacks  will 
hold  about  220,000  volumes.  One  of 
the  attractive  centers  of  the  campus 
will  be  the  reading-room  on  the  third 
floor,  the  roof  to  be  supported  by  orna- 
mental oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  with 
paneled  spaces  between;  and  on  the 
fourth  floor  will  be  a  large  museum 
extending  the  entire  depth  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  east  end.  The  building,  to 
cost  about  $250,000,  is  the  work  of 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  William  Rainey  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  which  is  the  central 
building  of  the  group  to  which  the 
Classics  Building  belongs. 

At  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall,  devoted  to 
the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy, Acting  Vice-President  Angell 
introduced  Mr.  Rosenwald,  who  formally 
laid  the  stone;  Secretary  Dickerson  read 
the  list  of  documents  deposited  in  the 
cornerstone;  and  Professor  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  gave  the  address. 

A  distinguished  honor  for  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculties. — Announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  has  formally  approved  the 
nomination  of  Professor  James  Rowland 
Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, Director  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  Lecturer  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1915.  The  general  subject 
of  Professor  Angell's  series  of  lectures  at 
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the   Sorbonne   next   year   will   probably 
be  certain  phases  of  American  education. 

Formation  of  a  new  Department. — 
By  the  reorganization  of  the  former 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology a  new  department,  that  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  has  been  created  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  chairman  of 
the  department  is  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan, 
Professor  of  Bacteriology,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  the  department 
are  Assistant  Professor  Norman  MacLeod 
Harris  and  Dr.  Paul  Gustav  Heinemann. 
During  the  past  Spring  Quarter  Associate 
Professor  William  Buchanan  Wherry,  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine,  also  gave  courses  in  advanced 
bacteriology   and    parasitology. 

By  the  separation  of  the  work  in 
bacteriology  the  former  Department  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  now  becomes 
the  Department  of  Pathology,  with  Pro- 
fessor Ludvig  Hektoen  as  head.  This 
reorganization  gives  greater  unity  of 
administration  and  allows  greater  empha- 
sis to  be  given  in  the  new  department  to 
the  important  subject  of  hygiene  in  all  its 
aspects. 

Dean  Marshall's  visit  to  South  America. 
— Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Administration,  is 
one  of  a  group  of  twelve  educators  from 
the  largest  American  universities  who 
have  been  sent  as  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  on  a  tour  of  South  America. 
The}'  sailed  on  May  30  from  New  York, 
and  their  itinerary  includes  cities  in 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru, 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Jamaica. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the 
party  will  be  devoted  to  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  personalities  of 
the  countries  visited;  and  public  institu- 
tions, and  especially  educational  methods, 
will  receive  particular  study.  The  work 
of  bringing  the  two  Americas  together 
in  mutual  understanding  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  association  under  whose 
auspices  the  tour  is  to  be  made,  and 
among  the  educational  institutions  repre- 
sented on  the  tour  are  Yale  University, 
Columbia,  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology.     Professor  Marshall  will 


return  to  the  University  near  the  end  of 
August. 

Additions  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif. — 
The  University  of  Chicago  chapter  of 
the  Order  of  the  Coif,  a  national  organiza- 
tion, membership  in  which  is  limited  to 
students  in  those  law  schools  of  the 
United  States  which  require  three  years 
of  study,  has  recently  added  to  its  mem- 
bership the  names  of  five  students  from 
the  class  of  19 14,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
four  members  in  the  chapter.  Among 
the  graduates  of  the  University  Law 
School  included  in  the  chapter  are 
Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
inridge, of  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration,  who  received  her  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.)  in  1904;  Pro- 
fessor Chester  G.  Yernier,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Professor  Charles  A. 
Huston,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University;  and  Professor  Victor  H. 
Kulp,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Order  of  the  Coif  is  a  purely 
honorary  society  designed  to  occupy  the 
place  in  the  law  schools  of  America 
which  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  does  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  There  is  at 
present  no  other  national  fraternity  which 
limits  its  membership  to  those  students  of 
law  who  attain  the  highest  general  excel- 
lence in  the  work  of  the  curriculum.  Not 
over  10  per  cent  of  any  graduating  class 
may  be  elected  to  the  order.  Chapters 
already  exist  at  the  Universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior,  Virginia,  and 
other  institutions.  The  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  is  Professor  Harry  A. 
Bigelow,  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Recent  promotions. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees 
Assistant  Professor  William  D.  Harkins, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  was 
promoted  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  chemistry.  Dr.  Harkins  was  in  1910- 
n  a  chemist  for  the  United  States 
government  and  has  also  been  engaged 
in  research  work  for  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington.  At  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Albert  H.  Tolman,  of  the 
Department  of  English,  was  promoted 
to  a  full  professorship  in  English  litera- 
ture. Professor  Tolman  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  Questions  on  Shake- 
speare, which  have  been  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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New  books  by  members  of  the  Faculties. — 
Associate  Professor  Martin  Schiitze, 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  volume,  of  about  130  pages,  entitled 
Songs  and  Poems.  The  book  contains 
the  following  groups  of  verse:  Songs  of 
the  Common  Life,  Songs  of  Seasons  and 
Hours,  Love  Songs,  Poems,  Discourses, 
and  Epigrams.  Professor  Schiitze  has 
also  just  finished  for  publication  in  the 
fall  an  edition  of  Goethe's  Poems,  which 
includes  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Goethe's  lyrical   art. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  and  Oriental  History,  has 
recently  finished  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson,  of 
Columbia  University ,  Outlines  of  European 
History,  to  be  published  in  the  autumn. 
The  volume  is  to  be  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  plates  in  color  and  with 
a  series  of  "pen-etchings"  originated 
especially  for  this  book.  The  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  fully  explained  so  as  to 
make  them  an  essential  part  of  the  text. 
The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  make 
possible  a  two-year  course  in  general 
European  history  in  high  schools.  The 
first  eleven  chapters,  devoted  to  the 
development  of  oriental  and  classical 
civilization,  are  the  work  of  Professor 
Breasted. 

An  educational  survey. — Dr.  John 
Franklin  Bobbitt,  Assistant  Professor 
of  School  Administration  in  the  College 
of  Education,  has  recently  completed 
an  educational  survey  of  the  public 
schools  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Dr. 
Bobbitt  spent  two  days  a  week  in  the 
work  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  and 
besides  the  subjects  of  buildings,  supplies, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force, 
special  questions  like  instruction  in 
mechanics  for  a  manufacturing  city  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  report.  Director 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Bobbitt  in  the  survey. 

Award  of  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts 
prize. — The  second  annual  award  of  the 
Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  prize  of  $250 
was  made  to  Julian  H.  Lewis,  a  Fellow 
in  the  Department  of  Pathology,  for 
original  research  in  that  department. 
The  prize  was  established  by  Mrs. 
Ricketts  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
Professor  Ricketts,  who  died  in  Mexico 


City  in  19 10  from  typhus  fever  con- 
tracted while  studying  the  disease.  Dr. 
Ricketts  was  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  in  the  University  for 
eight  years. 

Contests  in  oratory  and  artistic  reading. 
— The  Julius  Rosenwald  Public  Speaking 
contest,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  4,  was  won 
by  Mr.  Willard  Earl  Atkins,  of  the  Senior 
class,  who  received  the  first  prize  of  $100. 
The  second  prize  of  $50  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Isador  Hyman  Tumpowsky.  On 
the  same  evening  the  Florence  James 
Adams  contest  in  Artistic  Reading  was 
held,  the  first  prize  of  $75  being  won  by 
Miss  Yetta  Milkewitch,  and  the  second 
of  $25  by  Miss  Coleen  Browne. 

First  place  in  the  Milo  P.  Jewett  con- 
test in  Bible-reading  was  takm  by  Mr. 
James  Milton  Hess,  of  the  Senior  class, 
the  prize  being  $50. 

The  spring  festival  in  Scammon  Gardens. 
— One  hundred  and  fifty  women  of  the 
University  presented  in  Scammon  Gar- 
dens at  the  School  of  Education,  on  June  2, 
A  Day  in  Spring.  The  costumes  for 
this  spring  festival,  which  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association,  were  all  designed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Household  Administra- 
tion. The  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Swawite,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Most  of  the  dances  were  given 
by  large  groups  of  women  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Signet  Club,  and  the  Women's 
Glee  Club  and  the  University  Orchestra 
furnished  the  music. 

Elections  to  honorary  societies. — Thirty 
students  were  elected  at  the  Ninety-first 
Convocation  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chap- 
ter of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  especial 
distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the 
University.  Of  this  number,  eleven 
were  women.  At  the  same  Convocation 
eleven  students  were  chosen,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Departments  of  Sci- 
ence, to  Sigma  Xi  for  evidence  of  ability 
in  research  work  in  science.  Three  of 
the  number  were  women. 


Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  president  emeritus  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave  an 
address  before  the  Society  of  the  Sigma 
Xi  at  a  dinner  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  May 
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19,  his  subject  being  reminiscences  of 
Sylvester  and  Rowland,  the  famous 
investigators  associated  with  him  in  the 
early  years  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Professor  (and  Alderman)  Charles  E. 
Merriam  was  recently  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  City  Council  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  crime  in  the  city 
and  suggest  methods  of  prevention. 

Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek  and  Director  of  the  University 
Libraries,  represented  the  University  of 
Chicago  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Clark 
Wells  Chamberlain  as  president  of 
Denison  University  on  May  21.  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  also  a  speaker  on  the 
occasion. 

Professor  Albion  Woodbury  Small, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  Iowa  State 
College  on  June  n.  Professor  Albert 
P.  Mathews,  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology,  also  gave  an  address  on  the 
same  occasion  under  the  auspices  of  the 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi. 

Professor  Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  was  a  member  of 
the  Goethe  monument  committee  which 
had  charge  of  the  dedication  of  the  heroic 
bronze  statue  to  Goethe  in  Lincoln  Park 
on  June  13.  The  German  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  At  the  Goethe  Festival  held 
in  the  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of 
June  13  Professor  Cutting  was  one  of 
the  guests  of  honor. 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  essay  competition  in  economics 
and  commercial  subjects  which  is  open 
to  all  American  undergraduates.  Among 
the  subjects  suggested  are  "Ship  Sub- 
sidies by  Indirection,"  "Price  Mainte- 
nance," "Local  Study  of  the  Immigration 
Problem,"  and  "The  Development  of 
Trade  with  Latin  America."  The  com- 
petition closes  on  June  1,  1915.  The 
prizes  for  the  successful  undergradu- 
ates are  $300  and  $200.  These  prizes, 
offered  by  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  of 
Chicago,  have  been  awarded  for  the  last 
ten  years,  among  the  winners  being  stu- 
dents   at    the    University    of    Chicago, 


Cornell,    Northwestern,    and    the    Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

During  the  Winter  Quarter  ending 
March  20  the  University  Libraries 
received  accessions  of  over  11,000  vol- 
umes. Of  these,  5,047  volumes  were 
added  by  purchase,  5,438  volumes  by 
gift,  and  795  by  exchange  for  University 
publications. 


Recent  contributions  by  members  of 

the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 

by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in- 
clude the  following: 

Barnard,  Professor  Edward  E.:  "Visual 
Observations  of  Halley's  Comet  in 
1910,"  Astrophysical  Journal,  June. 

Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.  (with  F. 
Merrifield) :  "The  Origin  and  Teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  Books,"  X, 
Biblical  World,  June. 

Carr,  Wilbert  L.:  "The  Desirability  of 
Latin  in  the  Eighth  Grade,"  Classical 
Journal,  June. 

Chamberlin,  Professor  Thomas  C:  "Dias- 
trophism  and  the  Formative  Processes. 
VI.  Foreset  Beds  and  Slope  Deposits," 
Journal  of  Geology,  April-May. 

Coulter,  Professor  John  M.:  "Regenera- 
tion in  Plants,"  Biblical  World,  June; 
(with  W.  J.  G.  Land)  "The  Oiigin  of 
Monocotyledony,"  Botanical  Gazette, 
June. 

Cutting,  Professor  Starr  W.:  "Notes  on 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,"  Modem 
Philology,  June. 

Hoxie,  Associate  Professor  Robert  F.: 
"Trade  Unionism  in  the  United 
States:  The  Interpretation  of  Union 
Types,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
May. 

Johnson,  Principal  Franklin  W.:  "The 
Problems  of  Boyhood,"  VI,  Biblical 
World,  June. 

Land,  Assistant  Professor  W.  J.  G.  (with 
J.  M.  Coulter):  "The  Origin  of  Mono- 
cotyledony," Botanical  Gazette,  June. 

Laughlin,  Professor  J.  Laurence:  "The 
Banking  and  Currency  Act  of  19 13," 
II,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  May. 

Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  John  J.:  "Zur 
Aufklarung  tiber  Isoldes  Gottesurteil," 
Modem  Philology,  June. 

Small,  Professor  Albion  W.:  "The  Social 
Gradations  of  Capital,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  May. 

Soares,  Professor  Theodore  G.:  "The 
Educational  Work  of  the  Church," 
V,  Biblical  World,  June. 
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The  most  important  matter  of  the 
Spring  Quarter,  so  far  as  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  University  is  concerned, 
was  the  adoption  by  the  faculties  of  a 
regulation  to  do  away  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  so-called  "efficiency  test"  in 
modern  languages.  For  the  last  three 
years  all  students  have  been  required  to 
pass  either  four  majors  of  one  modern 
language  (French  or  German)  in  college, 
or  an  examination  (the  "efficiency  test") 
in  either  language,  designed  to  try  their 
ability  to  read  ordinary  prose  in  their 
chosen  language  easily  and  intelligently. 
Many  students  found  that  after  two  years' 
work  in  modern  languages  in  preparatory 
school  they  were  unable  to  pass  this  test; 
and  many  preferred  to  begin  another 
language  rather  than  to  continue  in 
college  the  one  they  had  studied  in  the 
preparatory  school.  The  result  was  that 
a  large  number  of  classes  in  elementary 
French  and  German  were  required.  It 
was  felt  by  some  of  the  faculty  that  ele- 
mentary courses  in  languages  were  to  some 
extent  out  of  place  in  a  college  curricu- 
lum; it  was  felt  also  that  the  test  was 
practically  an  examination  of  the  stu- 
dent's language  work  in  high  school,  and 
as  such  was  out  of  place  in  an  institution 
which  accepted  almost  all  students  on 
certificate.  On  the  other  hand,  by  those 
who  advocated  the  retention  of  the  test 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  test  did  not 
deprive  any  student  of  the  credit  he  had 
gained  in  high  school,  or  otherwise  act 
as  a  bar  to  his  admission;  and  that  it  was 
a  positive  good  in  practically  requiring  a 
fair  amount  of  language  work  as  an  early 
nucleus  for  the  Ph.B.  degree,  which  other- 
wise possessed  no  such  nucleus.  It  was 
not  argued  that  language  work  was  in 
itself  better  for  a  student  than  work  in 
other  fields;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Freshman  language  courses  acted  as 
a  kind  of  strainer  to  prevent  students  of 
too  great  an  inefficiency  from  slipping 
through  into  and  clogging  up  the  work 
of  the  Sophomore  year.  However,  the 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  test 
prevailed,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  receive 
the  B.S.  or  Ph.B.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity   with    two    years'    preparatory 


school  work  in  one  modern  language,  even 
though  that  work  was  done  in  the  first 
and  second  years. 

Further  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
curriculum  is  now  before  the  faculty,  and 
will  occupy  much  time  next  year.  In 
brief,  the  questions  involved  are  two: 
(i)  Do  students  actually  duplicate  in 
college  some  of  their  high-school  work,  as 
in  English  composition  and  literature, 
history,  political  science,  geography, 
etc.,  and  how  far  is  this  duplication 
reasonable?  (2)  Should  students  of  un- 
usual capacity  be  enabled  to  substitute 
in  part  high  quality  of  work  for  quantity, 
and  so  secure  their  degrees  in  less  time  ? 
These  two  points  should  both  be  inter- 
esting to  alumni  who  have  themselves 
been  "through  the  mill,"  and  letters  on 
either  question,  to  the  Magazine  or  to 
Dean  Angell,  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Physically  the  University,  i.e.,  the 
quadrangles,  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  the  past  quarter.  Julius  Rosenwald 
Hall,  the  addition  to  Walker  Geological 
Museum,  has  already  risen  through  the 
second  story.  To  call  it  an  addition  is 
misleading;  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
original  building.  It  is  being  rushed  in 
construction  as  no  building  on  the  quad- 
rangles has  been  rushed  since  1892;  it 
seems  to  leap  upward  in  the  night,  and 
will  undoubtedly,  unless  strikes  should 
intervene,  be  completely  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  January  1.  The  Classics  Build- 
ing goes  much  less  rapidly;  although  it 
was  begun  first,  the  foundations  are  not 
all  in  yet.  The  Classics  Building  will, 
when  finished,  involve  many  new  features; 
it  will  in  some  respects  resemble  a  club, 
with  kitchenettes,  restrooms,  smoking- 
rooms,  and  other  facilities  for  luxurious 
living.  It  is  a  pity  Horace  could  not 
have  lived  to  see  it. 

Undergraduate  life  has  been  marked 
by  the  same  qualities  of  interest  in 
democracy  and  self-government  that 
have  been  previously  referred  to  in  the 
Magazine.  The  fraternity  legislation 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  issue  is  an 
example.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  advance.  The  honor  commission 
has   been   at   work   faithfully,   and   has 
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handled  a  number  of  cases  with  a  mini- 
mum of  friction  and  publicity.  Recently 
a  system  has  been  adopted  in  accordance 
with  which  the  experience  gained  by 
service  on  the  commission  need  not  be 
lost  to  it  each  year  as  the  members  end 
their  terms.  The  Blackfriars'  perform- 
ance this  year  was  notable,  setting  a 
standard  that  will  be  useful.  The  second 
week's  performances  were  jammed,  and 
the  play  could  have  run  for  much  longer. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
singing  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
(Rowland  George,  '16,  must  be  excepted; 
he  sang  splendidly.)  But  it  is  an  odd 
thing  that  a  university  like  this  can  pro- 
vide only  one  man  in  a  year  who  can  both 
sing  and  act!  The  interest  in  music  is 
growing,  but  far  too  slowly.  The  band 
concerts  on  Thursday  afternoons  are 
excellent;  the  University  orchestra,  too, 
was  a  fine  thing.  But  vocal  music  is 
practically  neglected  or  confined  to  the 
well-meant  but  casual  efforts  of  the  glee 
club.  Only  a  department  of  music,  with 
specific  credit,  will  really  remedy  this 
defect.  In  passing,  while  speaking  of 
undergraduate  affairs,  it  may  be  noted 
that  "politics"  reared  its  unlovely  head 
once  or  twice  during  the  quarter.  The 
tyranny  of  idealism  may  be  none  the  less 
tyranny;  the  Carlylean  philosophy  slips 
with  depressing  facility  into  the  theory 
that  might  makes  right.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  not  only  was  a  woman  elected, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  College  Alumni  Association,  but  that 
also  a  woman  (Ruth  Allen,  '15)  was 
elected  president  of  the  Undergraduate 
council. 

On  Wednesday,  June  3,  the  marshals 
and  aids  for  the  ensuing  year  were  an- 
nounced. Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara  was 
made  Head  Marshal.  O'Hara  has  just 
retired  as  president  of  the  Dramatic  Club. 
He  has  acted  in  two  Blackfriar  produc- 
tions, and  has  written  two  plays  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  Dramatic 
Club.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Gamma 
Delta.  Barratt  O'Hara,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Illinois,  is  his  brother.  The 
other  marshals  are:  Stan  wood  Baum- 
gartner,  Frederick  Byerly,  George  W. 
Cottingham,  Paul  Raymond  Des  Jar- 
dien,  Harry  S.  Gorgas,  Samuel  Kaplan, 
Edward  Reticker,  Kent  A.  Sykes,  Francis 
T.  Ward,  Samuel  Wells.  Des  Jardien  is 
captain  of  the  football  team,  and  Ward 
of  the  track  team;  Cottingham  is  editor 
of  the  Daily  Maroon;  Byerly  manager  of 


the  Cap  and  Gown;  Kaplan  author  of 
the  Blackfriars'  play;  Sykes  president 
of  the  Junior  Class;  Wells  president  of 
the  Reynolds  Club;  Reticker  president 
of  the  Sophomore  debating  society;  and 
Baumgartner  and  Gorgas  are  well-known 
athletes.  All  but  two  are  high-stand 
students,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  strongly  to  require  such  a  stand  for 
the  office.  The  aids  are:  Ruth  Allen, 
Katharine  Biggins,  Caryl  Cody,  Hilda 
MacClintock,  Katherine  Covert,  Phyllis 
Fay,  Grace  Elizabeth  Hotchkiss,  Mary 
MacDonald,  Edith  Noel  Smith,  Irene 
Tufts.  All  are  prominent  equally  in 
undergraduate  affairs  and  scholarship. 

Athletics  in  the  Spring  Quarter  were 
both  interesting  and  successful.  The 
baseball  team  lost  the  championship  in 
the  final  game  to  Illinois,  after  a  long 
struggle  in  a  steady  rain.  The  men 
fielded  and  batted  well,  and  the  pitching 
was  good  also;  but  on  bases  their  work 
was  unusually  execrable.  Lauriston  W. 
("Dolly")  Gray  was  elected  captain  for 
1915.  He  plays  right  field,  and  has  not 
missed  an  inning  of  a  Conference  game  in 
two  years;  he  is  a  fine  fielder  and  a  fair 
hitter.  His  chief  opponent  for  the  cap- 
taincy was  Stanwood  Baumgartner, 
pitcher.  Baumgartner  broke  a  bone  in 
his  leg  early  in  the  season  and  was  out 
for  a  month;  returning  to  the  game,  he 
was  never  quite  as  effective  as  last  year. 
Baumgartner  has  shone  in  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  basket-ball,  and  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  the  University  sees  him  enter 
on  his  final  year  without  a  captaincy  in 
any  branch  of  sport.  The  team  next 
year  will  be  very  strong.  Captain 
Mann,  catcher,  Norgren,  first  base,  and 
Lebonati  and  Harger,  outfielders,  are 
lost,  but  there  is  good  material  to  take 
their  places,  and  barring  accident  the 
pitching  alone  next  year  should  win  a 
championship. 

(Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 
Baumgartner  has  signed  to  pitch  for  the 
Philadelphia  National  League  team.  This 
action  reduces  the  chances  of  a  champion- 
ship nine  for  next  season  by  just  about 
50  per  cent.) 

The  track  team  defeated  Purdue  and 
Northwestern  easily,  lost  in  a  close  meet 
to  Illinois,  won  the  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference meet,  and  placed  third  to  Illinois 
and  Stanford  in  the  Conference.  Cap- 
tain Campbell  was  the  best  miler  Chicago 
has  ever  had,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Lightbody;    he  placed   third  in   the 
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Conference,  but  beat  Lightbody's  best 
time,  running  in  4:24!.  Ward  was  a 
first-rate  hurdler,  Barancik  and  Knight 
fine  sprinters,  Stegeman  excellent  in  the 
middle  distances,  Stout  a  promising  miler 
and  two-miler,  Des  Jardien  good  in  the 
discus,  and  Boyd  very  good  in  the  broad 
jump.  The  rest  were  ordinary.  Next 
year   only    Norgren    and    Thomas,    the 


vaulter,  are  lost,  and  the  Sophomore 
class  will  supply  at  least  four  men  of  class 
in  Agar,  a  sprinter,  Disment,  a  quarter- 
miler,  Gouwens,  a  miler,  and  Windrow  in 
the  weight  events.  Others  may  appear, 
and  the  prospects  seem  good.  Francis 
T.  Ward  has  been  elected  captain.  He 
has  done  the  high  hurdles  in  15-2  and 
the  low  in  25  this  year. 


FROM  THE  LETTER-BOX 


TUNGCHOU,  NEAR  PEKING 

April  25,  1914 
To  the  Editor: 

The  dinner  of  the  American  College 
Club  held  April  18  in  Peking  was  of 
special  interest  to  us  here  who  are  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  through  the 
presence  there  of  President  Judson,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  city  that  very  after- 
noon by  the  trans-Siberian  express.  Mr. 
Howard  S.  Gait,  Ph.B.,  '96,  president  of 
North  China  Union  College,  and  I  came 
in  from  our  home  in  Tungchou,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Peking,  especially  to  wel- 
come him.  There  were  present  also 
Justice  Hu  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
China,  formerly  a  student  in  the  Law 
School,  and  George  B.  McKibbin,  J.D. 
'13,  who  came  with  Dr.  Judson,  but  took 
a  lower  seat  with  the  rest  of  us.  It 
seemed  good  to  give  the  old  "Go  Chi- 
cago" again,  and  it  sounded  fully  as 
good  to  me  as  the  fuller-volumed  yells  of 
the  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
even  Yale  crowds. 

There  were  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  former  students  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities  there,  about  half 
of  them  American  and  half  Chinese,  and 
college  cheers  and  songs  were  going  a 
large  part  of  the  time  during  the  dinner, 
which,  like  the  costumes  of  the  men,  was 
in  American  style.  I  think  the  only  man 
in  Chinese  costume  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
special  guests.  By  courtesy  of  the  pre- 
mier of  China,  H.  E.  Sun  Pao-chi,  the 
dinner  was  held  in  the  beautiful  state 
dining-room  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  room  in  which  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  took  the  oath  of  office  as  provisional 
president.  The  premier  himself  was 
the  first  speaker,  using  Chinese,  and 
Admiral  Tsai,  one  of  the  president's  ad- 


visers, presided  as  president  of  the  club, 
using  excellent  English.  There  were 
then  speeches  by  Professor  Henry  C. 
Adams,  lately  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  by  Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow, 
formerly  of  Columbia  and  president- 
elect of  Johns  Hopkins,  both  at  present 
advisers  to  the  Chinese  government. 
Both  spoke  on  educational  needs  in 
China,  Professor  Adams  emphasizing 
the  need  for  education  in  the  sciences, 
and  Professor  Goodnow  urging  the  need 
of  more  education  of  Chinese  in  China 
and  less  in  the  United  States.  Finally 
President  Judson  was  called  on,  and  he 
responded  happily,  closing  by  expressing 
great  expectations  for  the  future  of  China. 
The  coming  of  President  Judson  and 
his  party  to  North  China  has  an  unusual 
interest  to  us  of  North  China  Union  Col- 
lege in  that  it  comes  just  at  the  time  when 
plans  for  a  great  union  Christian  uni- 
versity in  Peking  seem  about  to  be  con- 
summated. (And  I  may  say  that  for 
this  consummation  Mr.  Gait  may  be 
held  largely  responsible.)  The  last  of 
the  six  American  and  British  organiza- 
tions that  are  taking  part  in  higher  edu- 
cational work  in  North  China  has  now 
taken  up  with  zeal  the  project  for  com- 
plete union  in  this  work,  and  we  trust 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  there  will  be 
a  single  institution  in  Peking  in  place  of 
the  present  separate  ones,  and  one  that 
will  assure  to  Christian  education  its 
present  place  of  leadership  for  all  the 
future,  will  give  a  Christian  tone  to  all 
the  higher  intellectual  life  of  China's 
capital,  and  thus  influence  that  of  the 
whole  nation.  Large  sums  of  money 
will  be  needed  if  this  is  to  be  done,  but 
we  have  confidence  that  they  will  be 
forthcoming  if  the  opportunity  is  under- 
stood in  America.     That  the  University 
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of  Chicago  might  not  remain  behind  Yale 
and  Harvard  and  Princeton  in  its  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been  a  hope 
cherished  by  some  of  its  members  and 
alumni  for  years,  and  I  for  one  greatly 
hope  that  the  visit  of  President  Judson 
may  be  the  occasion  for  a  new  stirring  of 
interest  that  shall  have  large  results. 
If  the  plan  for  the  new  university  goes 
through  and  the  funds  we  hope  for  are 
available,  we  shall  some  day  want  more 
men  for  the  faculty.  And  Mr.  Gait  and 
I  at  least  would  be  glad  to  see  more  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  men  on  it.  If,  as  we 
see  stated  in  the  papers,  President  Jud- 
son and  his  party  are  to  be  six  months 
in  China,  this  and  much  more  ought  to 
result. 

Dean  R.  Wickes,  Ph.D.,  1912 


To  the  Editor: 


Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
May  30,  1 914 


Secretary  Dignan's  explanation,  ap- 
pearing on  the  first  page  of  the  April 
number  of  the  Magazine,  prompts  me  to 
say  that  something  is  radically  wrong 
when  an  expanding  circulation  tends  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Magazine  and  cur- 
tail its  field  of  usefulness,  rather  than 
lead  to  healthy  improvements. 

An  alumni  magazine  should  be  the 
bond  which  holds  the  alumni  of  a  Uni- 
versity together.  It  should  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  an  informal  discussion  by  the 
alumni  on  matters  relating  to  University 
activities.  It  should  be  the  medium 
through  which  we  are  kept  in  touch  with 
the  whereabouts  and  activities  of  our 
classmates  and  friends,  and  in  it  should 
appear  literary  contributions  by  both 
alumni  and  faculty.  It  should  have  a 
livening  touch  of  the  human  side  of  the 
alumni  body,  rather  than  be  informa- 
tional only,  in  which  respect  it  now 
savors  too  much  of  an  official  publica- 


tion of  the  University;  and  until  this 
breath  of  life  is  infused  into  it,  it  will  not 
be  entirely  successful  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  alumnus. 

I  am  not  aware  on  what  basis  the 
subsidy  is  granted  by  the  University — ■ 
whether  it  precludes  advertising  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  If  advertising  will 
produce  a  revenue  sufficient  for  expan- 
sion, then  the  business  manager  should  be 
permitted  to  solicit  advertising,  so  long  as 
the  advertising-matter  is  segregated  from 
the  reading-matter.  And  if  advertising 
alone  should  prove  sufficient  for  all  needs, 
the  subsidy,  if  incompatible  with  this 
policy,  should  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Other 
high-class  periodicals  depend  upon  adver- 
tising for  the  major  part  of  their  support, 
and  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  an  alumni 
magazine  should  not  do  likewise. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  strenuous  task 
to  enlist  the  necessary  support  to  bring 
about  a  change  which  will  make  the 
Magazine  self-supporting,  but  the  effort 
should  not  be  deferred  on  account  of  its 
difficulty.  The  University  is  old  enough 
now  to  have  a  body  of  alumni  large 
enough  to  support  a  live  magazine. 
Many  are  achieving  success  in  different 
lines  of  work.  We  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  hear  something  of  what  they 
are  doing,  a  "Who's  Who  and  Why" 
column,  perhaps;  and  we  would  gladly 
read  literary  contributions  from  the  large 
number  who  are  thus  talented. 

Many  of  us  are  located  too  far  away, 
or  too  closely  tied  down  by  work,  for 
frequent  visits  to  the  campus;  and  we 
are  dependent  largely  upon  the  Magazine 
for  our  knowledge  of  University  affairs. 
It  is  of  more  vital  interest,  perhaps,  to 
those  of  us  who  are  widely  scattered 
than  to  those  nearer  home  to  see  the 
Magazine  freed  from  the  artificial  handi- 
cap against  which  you  are  now  fighting. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Wrather,  '08 
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Resolutions  to  the  President. — On  behalf 
of  the  College  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  pursuant  to 
the  directions  of  the  Association,  in  meet- 
ing assembled  on  June  6,  1914,  the  under- 
signed committee  respectfully  presents 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  annual  Alumni  meeting 
and  reunion  of  June,  1914,  marks  the 
close  of  a  successful  administrative  year 
in  the  affairs  of  the  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  completes  the  record  of  the 
term  of  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
Association,  and 

Whereas,  The  Association  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  year  past  an  unprecedented 
activity  in  the  promotion  and  manage- 
ment of  its  interests,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
efficient  and  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf 
of  a  gracious  executive,  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  extend 
its  felicitations  to  Agnes  Wayman,  who 
has  again  been  honored  with  the  highest 
office  of  the  Association,  and  that  it  ex- 
press to  her  its  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  her  faithful  service,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Agnes  Wayman  has  the 
continued  support  and  abiding  regard  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Maga- 
zine, and  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
be  presented  to  Miss  Wayman. 

Earl  D.  Hostetter 
Marie  Ortmayer 
Alvin  F.  Kramer 
Committee 

New  Officers. — The  following  are  the 
officers  and  representatives  on  the  Coun- 
cil for  1 9 14  of  the  various  alumni  asso- 
ciations and  clubs: 

College  Alumni  Association:  Agnes 
R.  Wayman,  President;  Hugo  Friend, 
First  Vice-President;  Alice  Greenacre, 
Second  Vice-President;  C.  F.  Axelson, 
Third  Vice-President;  F.  W.  Dignan, 
Secretary.  Three  members  of  Executive 
Committee:  Marie  Ortmayer,  Samuel 
MacClintock,  Mary  Phister.  Dele- 
gates to  Alumni  Council :  3  years — Agnes 


Wayman,  Helen  T.  Sunny,  John  F. 
Moulds;  2  years — Albert  Sherer,  Charles 
Kennedy,  Alice  Greenacre,  Harold  Swift; 
1  year— F.  D.  Bramhall,  W.  Scott  Bond, 
Hugo  Friend,  Josephine  T.  Allin. 

The  Association  of  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy: Officers  same  as  last  year,  ex- 
cept office  of  president,  which  will  be  held 
by  Daniel  P.  MacMillan,  '99.  Delegates 
to  Alumni  Council:  Daniel  P.  MacMillan, 
Robert  I.  Bonner,  H.  E.  Slaught. 

The  Divinity  Alumni  Association: 
P.  G.  Mode,  Secretary. 

The  Law  School  Association:  A.  L. 
Hopkins,  President;  M.  J.  Phillips,  Vice- 
President;  R.  E.  Schreiber,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Delegates  to  Alumni  Coun- 
cil:   Charles  W.  Paltzer,  J.  W.  Hoover. 

Chicago  Alumni  Club:  G.  Raymond 
Schaeffer,  '06,  President;  Ernest  Stevens, 
'05,  Vice-President;  Charles  F.  Axelson, 
'07,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Delegate  to 
Alumni  Council:    Alvin  Kramer. 

The  1914  Business  Meeting. — The 
College  Alumni  Association  held  its  an- 
nual business  meeting  in  Ellis  Hall  at 
10:00  a.m.,  June  6,  1914,  President  Agnes 
Wayman  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  business  meet- 
ing in  1909  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  Secretary -Treasurer  made  an  informal 
report  stating  that  a  formal  report  would 
be  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  July, 
covering  the  entire  fiscal  year.  The  Sec- 
retary in  his  report  on  the  year's  work 
dwelt  on  the  great  obligation  of  the  so- 
ciety to  the  many  individual  alumni  who 
have  given  enthusiastic  help  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Association  during  the 
year,  and  particularly  to  Miss  Wayman. 
A  motion  was  thereupon  made  and  passed 
that  the  Secretary  appoint  a  committee 
to  draw  resolutions  of  appreciation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
annual  election  and  the  meeting  then  took 
up  the  question  of  the  new  constitution. 
The  old  and  new  constitutions  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  there  was  a  long 
discussion  of  various  points  of  revision. 
This  was  specially  concerned  with  the 
length  of  terms  of  the  officers  just  elected, 
and  the  constitution  was  finally  approved 
with  the  provision  that  all  officers  and 
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members  of  the  executive  committee  just 
elected  should  serve  for  one  year  only, 
leaving  a  clean  slate  in  1915. 

The  meeting  then  elected  eleven  dele- 
gates to  the  Alumni  Council.  A  motion 
was  made  and  passed  that  the  count 
should  be  made  later  and  reported  in  the 
Magazine. 

The  "reuning"  classes  then  pre- 
sented brief  reports  showing  that  in  gen- 
eral the  reunions  had  been  enthusiastic 
and  in  every  way  successful. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

F.  W.  Dignan,  Secretary 

1899  Reunion. — The  class  of  '99  cele- 
brated its  fifteenth  anniversary  on  Thurs- 
day, June  4,  at  a  dinner  at  the  City  Club. 
We  were  surprised  to  learn  what  a  small 
class  we  were;  being  used  to  consider  our- 
selves great,  we  also  thought  ourselves 
numerous,  and  so  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  only  about  150  in  all  took  their  Bach- 
elor's degree  at  the  four  convocations  of 
1899.  Of  these  only  about  60  live  in 
Chicago.  Consequently  it  was  not  a  very 
large  gathering  at  the  reunion,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  a  merry  one,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  '99. 

Percy  B.  Eckhart  was  toastmaster, 
and  under  his  direction  each  one  of  us 
turned  the  toast  into  an  autobiography 
covering  the  last  fifteen  years.  Letters 
were  read  from  many  members  of  the 
class  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  and 
as  the  roll  of  the  class  was  called,  those 
present  told  what  they  knew  of  those 
who  were  absent. 

As  an  Alumni  Class  we  organized, 
and  re-elected  Percy  B.  Eckhart  and 
Josephine  T.  Allin  to  plan  the  next  re- 
union. We  feel  sure  that  we  shall  not 
wait  five  years!  All  '99'ers  be  ready 
next  year! 

Those  who  made  reservations  for  the 
dinner— members  of  the  class  and  their 
wives  or  husbands — were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  G.  Gale,  Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  Jose- 
phine T.  Allin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
K.  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
France  Anderson,  Elizabeth  F.  Avery, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Beardslee  (Ethel 
Pardee),  Ainsworth  W.  Clark,  Grace  A. 
Coulter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Crewdson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Dixon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  B.  Eckhart,  Sara  Feilchen- 
feld,  Ralph  C.  Hamill,  Ruth  I.  Johnson, 
Lucy  M.  Johnston,  Paul  Mandeville, 
Mary  B.  Pardee,  Marilla  Z.  Parker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willoughby  G.  Walling. 


There  were  two  guests  of  honor 
Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  M.A.  '99,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics,  and  Henry 
G.  Gale,  Ph.D.  '99,  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  studies  he  and  Mr.  Albert 
A.  Michelson  have  made  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  earth. 

Josephine  T.  Allin 

1904  Reunion.— The  decennial  dinner 
of  the  class  of  '04  was  held  at  the  Chicago 
College  Club  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
June  4.  Three  weeks  had  proved  a  very 
short  time  in  which  to  call  the  members 
of  the  class  together  and  but  twenty-two 
were  able  to  attend  the  reunion.  Forty 
or  more  others  let  us  know  that  they  were 
sorry  not  to  be  there  and  a  number  of 
them  added  brief  autobiographical 
sketches.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  fifteen  notices  were  "returned  for 
better  address." 

The  class  picture  and  Cap  and  Gown  of 
'04  caused  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
and  comment  before  the  dinner,  and 
everyone  registered  her-  or  himself  with 
whatever  details  he  judged  to  be  of  in- 
terest. Changing  places  between  courses 
gave  a  good  chance  for  general  visiting, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  dinner  it  was  voted 
that  since  everyone  had  enjoyed  the 
reunion  so  much  we  ought  to  repeat  it 
next  year  and  try  to  see  that  more  people 
shared  the  pleasure.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  a  class  secretary  for  one  year  was 
chosen  and  it  is  expected  that  further 
organization  may  be  effected  later. 
Most  of  those  present  then  went  to  the 
Blackstone  Theater  to  complete  the 
celebration. 

S.  F. 

1909  Reunion. — The  Class  of  '09  had 
a  very  successful  reunion-dinner  Thurs- 
day, June  4,  in  the  Quadrangle  Club. 
Thirty-two  members  were  present, 
among  them  President  MacCracken, 
Mary  Courtenay,  Albert  Long,  Dan  Fer- 
guson, John  Dille,  Zelma  Davidson,  Paul 
Harper,  Helen  Jacoby,  Bess  Thielens, 
Tom  Miller,  Marjorie  Day,  Carrie 
George,  Mary  Swan,  Harry  Hansen,  and 
Mrs.  Hansen.  Winston  Henry  and  Ed. 
McBride  sent  regrets.  After  songs  and 
cheers  led  by  "Bill"  in  characteristic 
fashion,  well  seasoned  with  jokes  on  the 
newly-weds  and  numerous  fiances,  the 
following  toasts  were  given: 
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Greetings President  "Bill"  MacCracken 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting 

Katharine  Slaught 

Chemical  Athletics John  Schommer 

Strains  of  Music Rosemary  Quinn 

In  the  Good  Old  Days Wallie  Steffen 

Echoes  from  Lexington.  .  .  .  Mary  Courtenay 

Songs  by  Request Lon  Payne,  '13 

Sparks  from  the  Wire Fred  Carr 

Enthusiasm  rose  high;  it  was  voted 
to  have  a  reunion  every  year,  if  possible, 
in  the  form  of  a  dinner.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  three 
years:  William  MacCracken,  President; 
Mary  Courtenay,  Vice-President;  Walter 
Steffen,  Treasurer;  Katharine  Slaught, 
Secretary;  Frederic  Carr,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Will  all  members  of  the  class  of  '09 
please  respond  heartily  and  promptly  to 
the  letter  which  is  being  sent  out  that 
we  may  have  a  strong  and  efficient  class- 
organization  and  a  bigger,  better  re- 
union next  year. 

Katharine  Slaught,  Secretary 
5548  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

ign  Reunion. — Thirty-one  members 
of  the  class  of  'n  left  the  Conference 
Meet  early  and  met  in  the  Reynolds  Club 
for  a  tea-dance.  The  weather  was  so 
warm  that  very  little  dancing  was  done, 
but  everyone  had  a  good  time.  Souve- 
nirs were  given  to  each  one  present,  the 
men  receiving  a  corncob  pipe  marked 
with  '11,  and  the  girls  receiving  a  silver 
hat-pin  engraved  with  'n. 

The  members  held  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Chairman  Baldridge.  Commu- 
nications were  read  from  Vallee  Appell, 
Hargrave  Long,  and  Herbert  Hopkins. 
The  following  were  elected  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Six  which  serves  until  our  next 
reunion  in  19 16:  Ned  Earle,  Will  Kuh, 
Paul  Davis,  Margaret  Hackett,  Mollie 
Carroll,  Elizabeth  Harris.  When  the 
the  meeting  adjourned  the  class  went  in 
a  body  to  the  Esoteric  reception  in 
Scammon  Gardens. 

Those  present  at  the  reunion  were: 
Aleck  Whitfield,  C.  W.  Slifer,  Charles 
Grey,  Robert  Brown,  Norman  Baldwin, 
William  Kuh,  Frances  Herrick,  Mary 
Phister,  Margaret  McCracken,  Margaret 
Hackett,  Faun  Lorenz,  Edith  Coonley, 
Arthur  Miller,  Mitchell  Dawson,  Everett 
Robinson,  Harold  Earle,  Geraldine 
Brown,  Nena  Badenock,  S.  E.  Earle, 
Wilhelmina  Priddy,  Alfred  Straube,  Flor- 
ence Catlin,  Mary  Louise  Etten,  Ethel 


Kawin,  James  F.  Meagher,  Elizabeth 
Harris,  John  Reddick,  Everett  Patchen, 
Roy  Baldridge,  Margaret  Haass,  Alice 
Lee  Loweth. 

M.  C.  P. 

North  Dakota  Alumni  Club. — On 
March  24  the  North  Dakota  Alumni 
Club  had  as  their  guest  at  dinner  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Coulter,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Commons  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity Club.  Twenty-five  members  of  the 
Alumni  Club  were  present.  The  short 
program  after  the  dinner  was  opened  by 
President  Kennedy,  of  the  University 
Club.  President-elect  Brannon  (Chicago 
Ph.D.,  '12)  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
whose  last  public  appearance  in  the  Uni- 
versity this  occasion  was,  introduced 
Professor  Coulter  who  addressed  the 
company  on  "Practical  Science." 

The  occasion  was  an  enjoyable  one 
and  encouraging  to  the  local  club,  which 
recently  organized.  Several  graduates 
came  to  Grand  Forks  from  points  farther 
west  in  the  state  for  the  meeting. 

Norma  E.  Pfeiffer,  '09 

Indianapolis  Alumni  Association. — 
At  a  dinner  and  business  meeting  held 
on  June  5  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Helen  Jacoby,  '07; 
Vice-President,  Margaret  Donnan,  '02; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Martha  Allerdice, 
'02,  1212  Park  Avenue.  Grace  L. 
Clapp,  '11,  who  has  been  secretary,  will 
be  in  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  next  year. 


News  from  the  Classes. — 
1904 

Floyd  Harper  is  running  for  county 
attorney  of  Leavenworth  County,  Kan- 
sas. The  Leavenworth  Post,  after  making 
the  announcement,  goes  on  to  remark  as 
follows:  "A  graduate  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Floyd 
E.  Harper  came  to  Leavenworth  nine 
years  ago.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  since 
when  he  has  built  up  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  of  sterling  qualities  who 
enjoys  a  large  practice.  Four  years 
ago  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  city 
court,  which  bench  he  has  since  occu- 
pied. During  the  interval  not  one  of 
his    decisions    has   been   reversed  by  a 
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higher  court,  a  record  of  which  he  may 
justly  be  proud.  Of  the  many  cases 
tried  before  him  there  have  been  few 
acquittals. 

"Judge  Harper  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  owning  one  of  the  largest  and  complete 
libraries  in  Kansas,  and  in  Tiis  suite  of 
offices  is  to  be  found  all  else  of  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  office  which  he  seeks.  Since  he  came 
to  Leavenworth  Judge  Harper  has 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  both  criminal 
and  civil  law  cases,  and  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  both. 

"Judge  Harper,  three  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Leavenworth,  married  Miss 
Theckla  Renz,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  highly  esteemed  families  of  the 
city.  They  have  three  children  and  the 
family  lives  in  a  comfortable  home  on 
Maple  Avenue." 

1907 

James  F.  Royster,  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  present  head 
of  the  department  of  English,  has  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Texas  and  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  there  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  next  fall.  Royster  gradu- 
ated from  Wake  Forest  in  1900.  He 
took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1907.  Between 
these  periods  he  studied  for  a  year  in 
Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the  best  baseball 
players  ever  at  Chicago,  but  unfortu- 
nately ineligible,  as  a  graduate  student. 

1910 

Anna  B.  Tourner  has  returned  to 
Chicago  from  South  America,  and  is 
living  at  6733  LaFayette  Ave. 

Francesco  Ventresca  has  left  Washing- 
ton State  College,  and  is  now  official 
translator  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence at  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Ven- 
tresca made  the  highest  grades  in  the 
United  States  at  a  competitive  examina- 
tion in  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  held  last  January. 

E.  R.  Bowie  has  just  graduated  from 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  will  spend  the  next 
year  as  interne  in  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

1912 

Hargrave  Long  writes  from  Cleveland, 
where    he    is    manager    of    the    Service 


Recorder  Co.,  2344  E.  105th  St.,  that 
alumni  activity  in  Cleveland  is  to  be 
boosted;  and  he  sends  in  a  list  of  ex-'s, 
with  correct  addresses,  as  long  as  your 
arm.  Bill  McDermid  is  secretary  and 
sole  manager  of  the  Falcon  Cycle  Car 
Co.,  vigorously  competing  with  Henry 
Ford,  president  of  the  Saxon  Motor  Co., 
both  of  Detroit.  Hal  Iddings  is  athletic 
director  at  Simpson  College,  Iowa; 
Roger  Long  is  vice-president  of  the  North 
Raymond  Co.,  North  Raymond,  Maine. 
Ralph  Young  is  put  down  as  a  "student" 
at  Crown  Point,  Indiana.  He'll  be 
suing  H.  Long  for  libel. 

Ernestine  Evans  writes:  "In  the 
interests  of  accuracy,  4  West  40th  St., 
and  not  the  Yonkers  address,  will  be  my 
summer  number  until  the  sun  beat  on 
the  pavements  drives  me  to  commuting. 
I  am  already  so  frightened  of  the  New 
York  newspaper  business  and  my  own 
job  in  particular  that  I  know  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  some  traveling  reader  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  should  by  any  chance 
turn  up."  If  she  is  really  frightened, 
New  York  must  be  a  terrible  place. 

Barrett  H.  Clark  has  just  published, 
through  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Continental 
Dramas  of  Today — Outlines  for  Its  Study. 
The  book  offers  suggestions,  questions, 
biographies,  and  bibliographies  for  use 
in  connection  with  plays  of  twenty-one 
authors,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  and  German.  Clark 
has  tried  to  show  how  the  various  drama- 
tists construct  for  their  effects.  The 
book  is  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  to 
students  of  the  drama. 


Engagements. — 

Ella  Augusta  Spiering,  '12,  to  Sherre 
L.  Ballard,  of  Sparta,  Michigan.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  the  fall. 

Mamie  Lee  Pollard,  'n,  to  Charles 
S.  Boren,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Miss 
Pollard  is  teaching  at  the  Idaho  Normal. 

Roderick  Peattie,  '13,  to  Margaret 
Rhodes,  '13.  Peattie  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Peattie,  of  7660  Bond  Ave., 
and  Miss  Rhodes  a  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Rhodes  of  1358  E.  58th  St. 
Dr.  Rhodes  is  Chicago  '76,  and  a  most 
loyal  alumnus.  Both  the  young  people 
were  prominent  in  undergraduate  life, 
with  a  list  of  offices  apiece  that  it  would 
embarrass  them  to  print.  Mr.  Peattie 
is  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Miss 
Rhodes  of  Sigma  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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Marriages. — 

On  June  18,  Thomas  S.  Miller,  '09,  to 
Jeannette  Thielens,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  of  671 1  Stewart  Ave.  Most 
students  of  recent  years  will  remember 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  and  nobody 
who  remembers  them  will  fail  to  wish 
them  joy.  T.  S.,  by  the  way,  announced 
a  month  ago  the  formation  of  a  partner- 
ship with  W.  H.  and  Wm.  L.  Sharp  of 
248  W.  63d  St.,  to  deal  in  farm  mortgages. 

Carrie  Nicholson,  '12,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
George  T.  Nicholson  of  4943  Woodlawn 
Ave.,  on  June  15,  to  Arthur  Melville 
Jordan  of  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Frances  Meigs,  '12,  to  Elisha  N.  Fales, 
June  4,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fales  will  live  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Horace  G.  Lozier,  '95,  to  Harriet 
Ludlow,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Ludlow  of  Monroe,  Wisconsin, 
on  May  22,  at  Monroe. 

Neil  M.  Gunn,  ex-'o8,  to  Miss  Helen 
Davis,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  April  18, 
at  Minneapolis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn  will 
be  at  home  after  July  1  at  n  237  South 
Park  Ave.  

Deaths. — 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Kittredge  Wheeler, 
former   pastor    of    the    Fourth    Baptist 


Church  of  Chicago,  died  in  May  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  of  heart  disease.  He  was 
the  son  of  James  Wheeler,  a  pioneer  Bap- 
tist of  Illinois,  and  was  born  at  St.  Charles, 
Illinois,  May  3,  1849.  After  graduating 
from  Wheaton  College  in  1873,  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Austin  and  Marengo,  Illinois. 
He  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1879 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Wheaton  College. 

His  first  pastorates  were  at  Austin 
and  Marengo.  Thereafter  he  occupied 
pulpits  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  South  Baptist  Church 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  eight 
years.  In  1893  he  came  to  Chicago  as 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  and 
remained  here  nine  years.  In  1903  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
North  Baptist  Church  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  until 
1909,  when  he  went  to  Los  Angeles, 
California,  where  he  had  since  resided. 
Dr.  Wheeler  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
four  children.  One  of  his  daughters  is 
the  wife  of  Leroy  T.  Vernon,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 
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News-notes  will  be  collected  for  the 
first  issue  of  the  Magazine  in  the  autumn. 
The  entire  space  this  time  is  devoted  to 
the  report  of  the  annual  meeting. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  held  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club  on  Tuesday,  June  9, 
1914.  The  business  meeting  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  social  hour  and  the  com- 
plimentary luncheon  tendered  by  the 
University,  this  being  the  tenth  consecu- 
tive occasion  of  this  kind.  About  sixty- 
five  were  present,  including  twenty  from 
points  outside  the  city,  the  same  number 
from  Chicago  and  suburbs,  and  the  others 
from  the  University.  There  are  now 
sixty-five  Chicago  Doctors  among  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  and,  of  these, 
thirteen  hold  full  professorships. 

There  were  fourteen  candidates  for 
the  doctorate  at  this  Convocation  and 
all  but  two  of  these  were  present  at  the 
luncheon  and  meeting  as  guests  of  the 
Association.  Their  names  and  depart- 
ments  are   as   follows:     Department   of 


Botany:  George  S.  Bryon,  Edward  M. 
Harvey,  and  Florence  McCormick;  De- 
partment of  English:  Clyde  C.  Barnes, 
David  S.  Stevens,  and  Oscar  L.  Olson; 
Department  of  Geology:  Eliot  Black- 
welder;  Department  of  German:  Roscoe 
M.  Ihrig;  Department  of  History:  Theo- 
dore C.  Pease;  Department  of  Latin: 
Clinton  C.  Conrad;  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy: Ethel  M.  Kitch;  Department 
of  Physics:  Verne  F.  Swain;  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy:  W.  J.  A. 
Donald;  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation:  Adrian  A.  Holtz. 

Members  of  the  Association  who  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  the  Annual  Call 
are  as  follows:  1897:  Charles  J.  Cham- 
berlain, Jessie  L.  Jones,  Hannah  B. 
Clark  Powell.  1898:  Henry  C.  Cowles, 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  H.  E.  Slaught,  Theo- 
dore C.  Burgess.  1899:  Warren  P. 
Behon,  Henry  G.  Gale,  Frank  R.  Moul- 
ton,  Henry  L.  Schoolcraft.  1900:  Gil- 
bert A.  Bliss,  Annie  M.  MacLean,  Wil- 
lard  C.  Gore.  1901:  Sophonisba  P 
Breckinridge.        1902:       Katharine 
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Dopp.  1903:  George  L.  Marsh.  1904: 
Andrew  P.  Foss,  Thomas  E.  Doubt, 
Murray  S.  Wildman.  1905:  Adolph  C. 
von  Xoe,  Frank  W.  Dignan,  Albert  N. 
Merritt.  1906:  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  An- 
thony L.  Underhill,  Joseph  Peterson. 
1907:  Andrew  F.  McLeod,  Rollin  T. 
Chamberlin,  Chester  N.  Gould,  Paul  G. 
Heinemann.  1908:  William  D.  Mac- 
Millon,  Wanda  May  Pfeiffer.  1909:  L. 
Charles  Raiford,  Ernest  L.  Talbert,  L. 
Estelle  Appleton,  Nelsine  J.  Kildahl, 
Edward  S.  Moore.  1910:  Ella  H.  Stoper. 
191 1 :  George  M.  Calhoun,  Theodore 
Lindquist,  Herbert  W.  Hill.  191 2: 
Mason  D.  Gray,  Shiro  Tashiro,  Stella 
B.  Vincent,  Carl  Rohn.  19 13:  Edwina 
Abbott,  Katsuji  Kato,  Albert  D.  Brokaw, 
William  C.  Krothwahl,  Alice  F.  Braun- 
lich,  George  D.  Fuller.  1914:  Elton  J. 
Moulton,  George  M.  Sleight. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  most  mem- 
bers are  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
this  time  on  account  of  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  closing  exercises  in  their  own 
institutions.  Hence  the  number  present 
seems  very  favorable. 

The  total  number  of  Doctors  is  now 
799,  of  whom  62  were  added  during  the 
year  1913-14.  Of  these,  19  are  deceased, 
the  most  recent  death  being  that  of  Dr. 
Edith  E.  Barnard,  who  died  suddenly  on 
March  8,  1914.  She  was  a  Bachelor  of 
the  University  in  1903,  a  Master  in  1905, 
and  a  Doctor  in  1907.  Dr.  Barnard  had 
been  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Association  and  was  invariably  present 
at  the  annual  meetings.  A  fitting  tribute 
is  given  her  in  a  memorial  notice  in  the 
May  Magazine. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer showed  a  balance  from  the  previous 
year  of  $37.95  and  receipts  from  annual 
dues  of  the  $70.00,  making  the  total  re- 
ceipts $107.95.  The  expenditures  for 
printing,  postage,  clerical  assistance,  and 
subscriptions  to  the  Magazine  were 
$84.20,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  next 
year  of  $23.75. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Magazine  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  sent  directly  to 
the  Alumni  Council,  and  dues  only,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  It  appears 
that  there  have  been  over  200  Doctors 
on  the  Magazine  subscription  list  during 
the  year,  which  is  a  far  larger  proportion 
than  is  shown  by  any  other  Alumni 
Association. 

The  officers  elected  for  1914-15  were 
as  follows:    President,  Daniel  P.   Mac- 


Millon,  '99;  Vice-President,  Thomas  E. 
Doubt,  '04;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Her- 
bert E.  Slaught,  '98;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Howard  Woodhead,  '00,  Ernest 
L.  Talbert,  '01,  and  the  three  officers. 

The  most  important  item  of  business 
was  the  final  report  of  the  committee 
continued  from  last  year  to  further 
formulate  methods  of  procedure  for  the 
better  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
Doctors  in  the  matter  of  academic  ad- 
vancement. The  report  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Bonner,  who  gave  a 
resume  of  information  gathered  from 
various  departments  of  the  University 
in  response  to  a  questionnaire  asking  for 
(1)  means  employed  for  keeping  infor- 
mation up  to  date  concerning  the  degree 
of  success  attained  by  Doctors  in  the 
various  lines,  research,  teaching,  admin- 
istration, general  effectiveness,  calcu- 
lated to  qualify  them  for  filling  better 
positions,  and  especially  important  posts 
where  opportunities  arise  for  recom- 
mending Chicago  Doctors;  (2)  means 
employed  for  securing  information  con- 
cerning vacancies  and  for  bringing  the 
attention  of  authorities  to  Chicago  Doc- 
tors in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  proper 
dignity  and  yet  not  to  miss  any  oppor- 
tunity to  give  effective  backing  to  the 
men  and  women  who  hold  our  highest 
degree. 

This  report  will  be  elaborated  and 
sent  out  to  all  Doctors  during  the  autumn 
and  copies  will  also  be  sent  to  all  depart- 
ments in  the  University.  The  new  equip- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Recom- 
mendations is  in  operation  and  is  already 
proving  its  effectiveness. 

An  important  change  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  Alumni  Council  was  presented  for 
ratification  by  the  Association  and  was 
unanimously  approved.  The  essential 
feature  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Council, 
making  the  membership  depend  upon  the 
numbers  in  the  various  associations, 
namely,  one  delegate  to  each  five  hundred 
or  fraction  thereof  in  each  association, 
with  a  minimum  representation  of  three 
delegates  for  each  association.  The  dele- 
gates elected  from  the  Doctors'  Asso- 
ciation were  the  president,  D.  P. 
McMillon,  the  secretary,  H.  E.  Slaught, 
and  Robert  J.  Bonner.  The  Council  will 
hereafter  hold  regular  meetings  quar- 
terly, while  the  routine  business  will  be 
conducted  by  a  small  executive  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Judson, 
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who  is  in  the  Orient,  the  Acting  Vice- 
President,  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
delivered  greetings  to  the  Doctors  and 
suggested  a  topic  which  was  afterward 
chosen  for  consideration  during  the 
coming  year,  namely,  an  investigation 
as  to  the  continuation  of  research  by  the 
Doctors  after  leaving  the  University. 
Numerous  suggestions  were  made  by 
members  with  reference  to  a  question- 
naire on  matters  relating  to  this  topic 
and  the  elaboration  of  it  was  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  will  be 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

The  Association  may  well  felicitate 
itself  upon  this  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
organization  and  its  continued  prosperity 
throughout  this  decade.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  many  not  to  see  Presi- 
dent Judson,  who  has  missed  only  one  or 
two  of  these  annual  meetings,  but  all 
were  hearty  in  expressions  of  hope  for  a 
pleasant  and  successful  trip  for  him  and 


Mrs.  Judson  and  for  their  safe  return  in 
due  season. 

H.  E.  Slaught,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Law  School  Alumni  Association. — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School  Association, 
June  12,  at  Hotel  LaSalle,  A.  L.  Hop- 
kins was  elected  president,  E.  J.  Phillips 
vice-president,  and  R.  E.  Schreiber 
secretary-treasurer.  On  Mr.  Schreiber's 
request  the  Nominating  Committee  did 
not  submit  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
delegate  to  the  Alumni  Council.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Paltzer  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hoover  were  elected  as  delegates  to  the 
Council  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Former  Judge  Charles  S.  Cutting  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  at  the  banquet 
which  preceded  the  annual  business 
meeting. 

R.  E.  Schreiber 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages   and   Literatures,    brother   of    the   late   President   William 

,  ,  p  Rainey  Harper,  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  London, 
„  August  6.     He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  having  been  born 

in  New  Concord,  Ohio,  October  18,  1864.  Professor 
Harper  was  graduated  A.B.  from  the  Old  University  of  Chicago  in 
1883.  After  two  and  one-half  years'  study  of  Semitic  languages  in  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  he  secured  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
the  latter  institution  in  1886.  From  1886  to  1891  he  was  instructor  in 
Yale  University.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  spent  the  larger  part 
of  one  year  as  Assyriologist  in  the  expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Babylonia.  In  1891-92  he  began  to  construct  his  magnum 
opus,  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  of  the  Kouyunjik  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  publishing  Part  I.  When  the  University 
opened  in  1892  he  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  his  special  field  being  Assyriology.  Since  1900  he  has 
been  Professor,  and  since  1907,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Of  his  magnum  opus,  thirteen  parts  have 
been  issued,  and  the  fourteenth  is  expected  to  appear  in  September. 
The  Code  of  Hammurabi  was  his  notable  contribution  to  knowledge  in 
1903.     He  made  for  himself  a  unique  place  among  Semitic  scholars. 

The  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  has  published  a  complete 
report  of  its  second  annual  conference,  held  in  Chicago,  November  21 
Report  of  the  an(^  22>  I9I3-  The  report  makes  a  volume  of  128  pages 
Second  Confer-  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
ence  of  Alumni  summary  of  the  alumni  activities  of  the  country  that  has 
Secretaries         ever  \)een  brought  together. 

The  Association  was  formed  in  February,  19 13.  Representatives 
from  twenty-three  institutions  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  organized 
a   society  whose  purpose  was  "to  bring  together,  for  conference  and 
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mutually  helpful  discussion,  the  men  who  are  in  active  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  college  alumni  associations  of  the  country."  That  this  pur- 
pose is  being  realized  is  evident  to  anyone  who  turns  the  pages  of  this 
second  annual  report. 

The  forty-eight  universities  and  colleges  represented  include  most  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  the  country,  together  with  many  smaller 
ones,  and  present  a  sufficiently  varied  list  to  be  regarded  as  standing  for 
the  entire  body  of  American  colleges. 

The  five  sessions  were  crowded  with  interesting  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  topics  too  numerous  to  be  even  summarized  here.  What 
impresses  the  reader  most  is  the  earnestness  and  generosity  with  which 
the  alumni  organizations  are  aiding  and  supporting  the  colleges.  Steady 
and  systematic  giving  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  duty  of  an  alum- 
nus, and  the  task  of  a  secretary  is  in  most  cases  not  to  arouse  but  simply 
to  direct  this  spirit  of  loyal  co-operation. 

Among  the  definite  accomplishments  of  this  conference  were  the 
establishment  of  a  general  bureau  of  alumni  information  and  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  looking  toward  a  co-operative  advertising  arrangement 
for  the  alumni  periodicals.  This  latter  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of  alumni  journalism. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  well  expressed  by  the  President, 
E.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  when  he  said:  "The 
modern  alumni  association  is  a  business  organization — it  is  organized 
for  efficiency.  Its  only  reason  to  be  is  that  it  affords  the  individual 
alumnus  opportunity  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  individual  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  institution,  and  enables  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
fellow  alumni.  The  philosophy  of  organized  alumni  effort  is  simply 
that  of  the  modern  business  consolidation — for  efficiency.  It  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  organized  loyalty  is  worth  an  unlimited  amount  of  unorgan- 
ized good  will.  Through  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  through  a  recognition 
of  public  duty,  as  alumni,  we  are  desirous  of  doing  something  that  is 
really  worth  while  for  the  institution  to  which  we  owe  allegiance.  We 
are  ready  to  do  something,  if  we  can  be  sure  that  that  something  is 
really  worth  while." 

Alumni  whose  membership  fees  have  been  paid  for  the  year  from 
November,  1913,  to  November,  1914,  are  urged  to  renew  at  this  time. 
_  .    f       The   present   number   of    the   Magazine    completes   the 

„  ,      .    .  volume,  and  there  will  be  no  further  issues  until  Novem- 

ber. It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  office  if  fees  are 
paid  at  once.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  office  be  informed 
promptly  of  all  changes  of  address. 


PROBLEMS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BY  A.  C.  VON  NOE,  A.B.,  PH.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature,  University  of  Chicago 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  Professor  von  Noe  before  the  Balkan  War 
and  has  never  been  published.  It  becomes  peculiarly  interesting  in  view  of  recent 
events  and  is  now  printed  as  throwing  light  on  the  conditions  that  preceded  the  pres- 
ent European  conflict. — Editor.] 


In  order  to  understand  the  conditions 
of  modern  Austria-Hungary  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  history  of  this 
country,  because  all  modern  problems 
are  the  result  of  a  historical  development. 

The  origin  of  Austria-Hungary  goes  far 
back  to  the  early  beginnings  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  It  was  founded  by  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Great  in  the  territory 
which  he  had  wrested  from  a  Tartaric 
tribe,  the  Avars,  in  the  protracted  war 
from  791  to  796.  This  territory  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  and  had  its 
center  in  the  town  which  we  now  call 
Vienna.  The  Avars  themselves  had 
found  a  civilized  population  in  those  dis- 
tricts because  Vienna  was  an  old  Roman 
colony  with  the  name  of  Vindobona. 
The  Germanic  migration  had  flooded  over 
Vienna.  Slavic  and  Tartaric  tribes  had 
passed  by  its  gates  without  being  able 
to  exterminate  the  civilization  of  the  old 
Roman  province. 

Charles  the  Great  called  the  newly 
acquired  territory  Ostmark,  which  means 
the  eastern  boundary  district.  Later  it 
was  called  Osterreich,  meaning  the  east- 
ern kingdom  or  Austria  in  Latin,  and  it 
was  held  as  a  fief  for  several  centuries  by 
the  ducal  house  of  Babenberg.  It  was 
a  warlike  house  and  they  were  famous 
crusaders.  One  of  them  had  captured 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  had 
held  him  in  long  captivity.  Several 
of  the  dukes  of  Austria  had  fallen  in 
battles  with  their  neighbors  and  the  last 
one  had  been  killed,  without  issue,  in  a 
victorious  battle  against  the  Hungarians 
in  the  year  1246. 

There  was  some  fighting  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance  of  the  last  duke 
of  the  House  of  Babenberg  and  finally  in 
1282  Emperor  Rudolf  the  First  secured 
the  territory  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
For  two  hundred  years  Austria  remained 
a  medium-sized   state,  not   bigger  than 


Bavaria  is  at  present.  It  consisted  at 
that  time  of  what  is  at  present  lower 
and  upper  Austria,  Styria,  Triest,  Co- 
rinthia,  Carniola,  and  Tyrol.  To  that 
must  be  added  a  few  small  possessions 
in  Swabia,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace. 

The  Hapsburgs  have  always  been 
a  very  aggressive  and  enterprising  family 
and  they  had  tried  on  many  occasions  to 
extend  their  sovereignty  over  the  neigh- 
boring territories.  They  did  not  succeed 
permanently  until  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  small  duchy 
of  Austria  suddenly  developed  into  a 
world  monarchy.  In  1477  Archduke 
Maximilian,  son  of  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Third,  of  Germany,  married  Maria, 
the  heiress  of  the  Burgundian  Empire. 
The  latter  embraced  the  Netherlands, 
Burgundy,  and  other  parts  of  Eastern 
France.  Their  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  mar- 
ried Johanna,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of 
Castile.  The  marriage  brought  to  the 
House  .of  Hapsburg  an  enormous  ter- 
ritory: Spain,  Southern  Italy,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  son  of 
Philip  the  Fair  and  Johanna  of  Spain 
was  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  whose  territory  the  sun  never 
set.  He  left  the  government  of  his  Ger- 
man possessions  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand; the  latter,  by  reason  of  marriage 
contract,  1526,  acquired,  after  the  death 
of  the  last  king  of  Hungary,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  the  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Hun- 
gary was  at  that  time  infested  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Hapsburgs  had  to  fight 
out  Turkish  wars  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  entire  seventeenth  century,  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  in  its  two  branches 
owned  an  enormous  empire  in  the  known 
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world,  but  the  Spanish  branch  died  out 
in  1 701  and  the  German  branch  inherited 
from  it  Belgium  and  a  large  share  of 
Italy.  In  1740  the  German  branch  of 
the  Hapsburgs  in  its  turn  died  out  in  the 
male  line  and  Maria  Theresia,  the  heiress 
of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  last  prince  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  had  to  defend 
her  empire  against  greedy  neighbors. 
She  succeeded  in  holding  her  own  with 
the  exception  of  the  larger  part  of  Silesia 
and  some  small  districts  in  Italy.  Be- 
fore she  died  she  made  up  this  loss  by 
increasing  her  possessions  by  a  large  slice 
of  Poland. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Austrian 
Empire  obtained  its  present  size  except 
that  it  controlled  upper  Italy,  which  was 
lost  in  the  years  1859  and  1866,  and  that 
it  acquired  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  1878,  a  protectorate  over  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

In  summarizing  these  facts  we  see  that 
the  present  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
consists  of  Austria  proper,  forming  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  empire, 
to  which  are  added  the  kingdoms  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  Hungary,  a  portion 
of  Poland,  a  portion  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, and  the  coast  district  of  Dalmatia. 
This  complex  of  countries  at  present 
forms  three  distinct  sections:  1)  Austria 
including  Bohemia  and  the  Polish  ter- 
ritory, 2)  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  with 
the  dependencies  of  Transylvania  and 
Croatia,  and  3)  Bosnia-Herzegovina — 
altogether  260,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  52,000,000.  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  governed  each  by  a  parlia- 
ment consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  a  state 
assembly.  The  common  affairs  of  the 
monarchy  are  controlled  by  delegates 
from  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  par- 
liaments. These  delegations  meet  every 
year  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  receive 
the  reports  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
chancelor  and  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ministers  of  war  and  finance.  There  are 
also  an  Austrian  and  a  Hungarian  cabinet 
which  are  responsible  to  their  respective 
parliaments.  The  Austrian  Parliament 
is  elected  by  universal  male  suffrage 
while  Hungary  has  still  a  restricted 
franchise. 

The  present  emperor  of  Austria  and 
king  of  Hungary  is  Francis  Joseph,  who 
was  born  in  1830  and  ascended  to  the 
throne  in  1848.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  his   nephew,   the  Archduke   Francis 


Ferdinand,  who  is  now  a  man  of  over 
fifty  years  of  age. 

The  population  of  Austria-Hungary 
embraces  Germans,  Magyars,  Slavs, 
Roumanians,  and  Italians.  The  Aus- 
trian portion  of  the  monarchy  has  over 
eighteen  million  Slavs,  over  ten  million 
Germans,  and  less  than  a  million  Italians, 
making  a  total  of  about  twenty-nine 
million  inhabitants;  while  Hungary,  with 
twenty-one  million  inhabitants,  contains 
nearly  nine  million  Magyars,  over  two  mil- 
lion Germans,  over  seven  million  Slavs, 
and  nearly  three  million  Roumanians. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  a  population  of 
nearly  two  million  Slavs.  There  is  con- 
siderable jealousy  among  these  various 
races,  especially  between  Germans  and 
Slavs  on  the  one  side  and  Magyars  and 
Slavs  on  the  other.  The  adjustment  of 
the  diverging  interests  of  these  various 
races  forms  a  great  source  of  trouble  for 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  governments, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  on  what  ba- 
sis the  proper  solution  may  be  found. 
Probably  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
autonomous  administrative  districts  for 
different  nationalities,  but  this  solution 
meets  with  the  difficulty  that  the  various 
races  mingle  in  many  provinces  and  do 
not  have  clearly  defined  geographical 
boundaries. 

The  racial  problem  has  been  forced 
into  the  background  during  the  last  ten 
years  by  social  differences  of  class  inter- 
ests. We  see  on  the  one  side  a  strong 
agrarian  population  which  is  confronted 
by  the  industrial  workers.  Still  another 
group  is  formed  of  the  capitalists  and  the 
professional  classes.  These  three  di- 
visions correspond  roughly  to  the  political 
parties  of  the  Conservatives,  Socialists, 
and  Liberals;  a  fourth  large  political 
party  has  been  organized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  their  adherents. 
The  policy  of  this  party  is  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  the  state  church,  which 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  social  differences  in  Austria  and 
in  Hungary  are  closely  connected  with 
present-day  economic  conditions.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Germans  in 
Austria-Hungary  were  far  ahead  of  the 
other  nations  in  economic  strength. 
Since  that  time  the  Slavs  and  Magyars 
have  wonderfully  developed  and  are  now 
far  nearer  to  the  Germans  than  formerly 
in  the  race  for  economic  supremacy, 
although  the  Germans  are  still  in  the 
lead.     Hand  in  hand  with  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  economic  condition  went 
the  educational  and  social  improvement 
of  the  various  races.  The  Slavs  now 
considered  themselves  almost  the  equals 
of  the  Germans  and  refused  longer  to 
accept  German  supremacy. 

Another  change  took  place  in  Austria- 
Hungary  which  was  merely  one  phase 
of  a  world-wide  development.  Austria- 
Hungary,  especially  the  western  portion 
of  the  monarchy,  has  turned  from  agri- 
culture to  industry.  Due  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  the  fact  that  the  cities  of 
western  Austria  have  grown  rapidly  and 
the  factory  districts  contain  very  large 
masses  of  industrial  laborers.  In  con- 
sequence the  difference  of  races  has  been 
rapidly  replaced  by  a  difference  of  classes. 
When  general  male  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced in  Austria  proper,  the  first  parlia- 
ment elected  upon  these  principles 
comprised  eighty-seven  Social  Democrats 
and  ninety-seven  Christian  Socialists 
among  its  516  members.  These  two 
parties  have  only  seventy  seats  each 
in  the  present  Austrian  Reichsrat  but 
even  these  numbers  are  large,  considering 
the  many  small  parties  of  the  Austrian 
parliament.  The  only  larger  party  is 
formed  by  the  German  Liberals,  who 
count  at  present  ninety-nine  members. 
The  present  Austrian  Parliament  is  per- 
haps less  occupied  with  race  differences 
and  more  with  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes. 

The  Hungarian  Parliament  is  not  yet 
elected  upon  a  basis  of  general  male 
suffrage  but  is  still  controlled  by  the 
privileged  classes.  It  has  453  members. 
There  is  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungary, 
an  upper  house  whose  members  are  not 
elected  by  the  people  but  either  are 
appointed  by  the  emperor-king  for  life- 
time or  hold  their  seats  by  virtue  of  high 
offices  or  possessions  of  large  landed 
estates. 

There  is  considerable  jealousy  between 
Austria  proper  and  Hungary  and  each 
portion  of  the  monarchy  tries  to  get  the 
upper  hand  in  common  affairs.  Formerly 
the  Hungarians  had  the  advantage  of 
a  more  popular  parliament  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  in  its 
fight  against  the  Austrian  bureaucracy. 
At  present  Austria  has  a  more  democratic 
constitution  and  the  Austrian  government 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  its 
struggles  against  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment;   besides,   the  Hungarian  govern- 


ment has  its  hands  full  in  defending  the 
Hungarian  constitution  against  modern 
democratic  principles.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage  in  Hungary  will  considerably 
lessen  the  political  influence  of  the  Hun- 
garian gentry  and  reduce  its  ambition  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  and 
separate  kingdom  of  Hungary.  There 
is  another  very  strong  argument  which 
works  for  the  union  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary and  this  is  Hungary's  economic 
dependence  on  Austrian  capital  and 
Austria's  dependence  on  Hungarian 
markets.  A  political  separation  of  the 
two  countries  would  bring  about  great 
distress  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
both  and  neither  one  is  at  present  in  the 
situation  to  support  an  economic  crisis. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  toward  the  ruling  dynasty  is 
the  strongest  tie  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  and  also  between  the  different 
races  of  both  countries.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Francis  Joseph,  who  has 
reigned  more  than  sixty  years  over  his 
dominions,  is  generally  greatly  beloved 
and  respected.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
simple  habits  and  ways  and  has  faithfully 
performed  his  duties  to  the  country  in  good 
and  evil  days.  In  spite  of  his  eighty- 
three  years,  he  has  not  lost  his  grip  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country  and  has  always 
been  a  strong  factor  for  peace.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  will  continue  pro- 
vided that  Francis  Joseph's  successor  will 
follow  the  policy  of  the  old  emperor. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Francis  Joseph 
the  foreign  relations  of  Austria-Hungary 
have  undergone  many  important  changes. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1848  his 
dominions  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Hungary  had 
declared  its  independence,  Vienna  had 
taken  arms  against  the  imperial  troops, 
the  Italian  provinces  of  the  empire  had 
practically  seceded,  and  local  revolutions 
had  broken  out  in  Bohemia  and  Galicia. 
Hungary  was  conquered  with  the  help 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  revolution 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  was 
suppressed  by  Austrian  generals.  The 
immediate  result  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  government  to  cen- 
tralize the  administration  of  the  empire 
and  to  reduce  Hungary  to  the  mere  rank 
of  a  province.  This  attempt  failed,  and 
after  the  two  unsuccessful  wars,  the  first 
against  France  in  the  year  1859  and 
the  second  against  Prussia  in  1866,  the 
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monarchy  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
a  dual  empire  with  Austria  and  Hungary 
as  equal  partners,  but  with  Austria  bearing 
the  larger  share  of  the  common  expenses. 

During  the  early  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph  the  influence  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  was  predominant  in  Germany 
and  Italy  and  was  growing  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  As  a  result  of  the  wars  of 
1859  and  1866,  Austria  was  driven  from 
Italy  and  Germany,  but  its  predominant 
position  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has 
continued.  However,  the  united  Ger- 
many and  the  united  Italy  proved  to 
be  friends  of  Austria,  with  whom  the 
latter  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance 
— the  so-called  Triple  Alliance.  Arraigned 
against  the  Triple  Alliance  is  the  dual 
alliance  consisting  of  France  and  Russia, 
with  whom  England  seems  to  have  en- 
tered into  political  partnership.  These 
three  countries  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  Triple  Entente.  The  formation  of 
these  two  groups  of  European  countries 
has  practically  determined  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  great  European  powers. 

The  predominant  feature  of  European 
politics  seems  to  be  the  present  antago- 
nism between  Germany  and  England. 
There  is  no  real  and  immediate  cause  for 
conflict  between  these  two  countries 
except  a  very  pronounced  rivalry  of  the 
two  nations  in  world-commerce  and 
world-politics  and  the  challenge  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  fleet  by  the 
rapidly  growing  maritime  forces  of  Ger- 
many. The  German  Empire  seems  to 
have  decided  that  it  will  not  submit  to 
England's  naval  supremacy  and  the 
latter  is  equally  determined  not  to  give 
up  its  naval  position.  The  mutual  jeal- 
ousy of  the  two  nations  is  deeply  rooted 
and  reaches  down  into  the  masses.  A 
small  and  in  itself  absolutely  insignifi- 
cant dispute  may  precipitate  both  na- 
tions into  a  disastrous  war.  Austria  is 
bound  by  a  treaty  and  by  strong  common 
interests  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Germany. 
The  latter  is  supporting  the  Austrian 
Balkan  policy  and  has  rendered  consider- 
able services  to  the  dual  monarchy  during 
the  crisis  which  followed  Austria's  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The   second   problem   of   great   inter- 


national importance  is  the  situation  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  interests  of 
Austria  and  Russia  conflict.  Russia  is 
at  present  in  need  of  communication  with 
the  open  sea.  The  entrance  into  the 
Baltic  would  probably  be  closed  in  time 
of  war.  She  was  deprived  of  her  only 
ice-free  harbors  on  the  Pacific  by  Japan 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  closes  the 
Dardanelles  to  men-of-war.  Another 
possible  road  to  the  desired  harbor  for 
Russia  leads  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Russian  policy  of  expansion  seems  to  have 
two  goals  in  view  at  present;  the  one  is 
the  control  of  Constantinople,  the  other, 
the  control  of  the  coast  of  Persia.  The 
present  antagonism  between  Germany 
and  England  facilitates  the  advance  of 
Russia. 

A  general  conflagration  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
consequence  would  be  a  clash  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  It  is  difficult  to 
predict  how  far  a  war  in  Europe  might 
spread,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  a 
world-war  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  hope  of  all  sincere  friends  of  peace 
must  always  be  that  all  international 
differences  be  settled  amicably. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
is  more  in  need  of  a  peaceful  development 
of  its  national  resources  than  Austria- 
Hungary.  If  this  country  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  enjoy  an  unlimited  period 
of  external  peace,  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  able  to  adjust  its  internal  conflicts. 
The  present-day  economic  competition 
of  nations  has  become  so  keen  that  only 
large  economic  units  are  able  to  hold 
their  own,  and  the  various  races  of 
Austria-Hungary  can  be  better  off  in  a 
common  political  union  than  they  would 
be  if  separated  into  insignificant  individual 
states.  I  believe  this  fact  is  more  thor- 
oughly realized  by  the  members  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  than  ever 
before,  and  in  consequence  the  prospect 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  empire  is  more 
remote  at  present  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Even  the  death  of  the  aged  em- 
peror, Francis  Joseph,  will  probably  have 
no  serious  dangers  for  the  continued 
existence   of   the   dual   monarchv. 
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A  strong  antagonism  between  Russia 
and  Germany  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  producing  the  present  crisis. 
This  antagonism  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date;  during  the  last  years  it 
had  taken  on  new  aspects,  and  had 
assumed  threatening  proportions.  From 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  the  antago- 
nism has  been  both  economic  and  politi- 
cal. 

The  present  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  was  nego- 
tiated and  signed  in  1904-5.  Russia 
was  at  war  with  Japan,  and  Germany 
had  observed  absolute  neutrality,  for 
which  she  rightly  expected  some  marks 
of  gratitude.  The  Japanese  War  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  unrest  and  dis- 
order in  Russia.  Germany  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  was  able  to 
secure  very  favorable  terms  for  her 
imports  into  Russia.  The  revision  of 
this  treaty,  prior  to  its  renewal  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  has  called  forth  an 
insistent  demand  from  Russian  manu- 
facturers that  less  favorable  rates  be 
established  for  German  imports,  and 
lower  rates  for  the  Russian  exporter  to 
Germany.  Feeling  has  been  very  bitter 
during  the  negotiations  on  this  question. 

Russia  has  been  enjoying  a  remark- 
able economic  boom.  The  Germans 
have  been  quick  to  realize  this,  and  to 
seek  every  advantage.  The  German 
seller  has  been  invading  the  most  remote 
district;  so  that  the  Russian  peasant 
has  come  to  know  the  "dumb  one,"  as 
the  German  is  called  in  Russian.  This 
"dumb  one"  had,  however,  learned  a 
bit  of  Russian,  and  now  could  talk  and 
make  his  bargains.  In  many  districts 
the  first  western  foreigner  with  whom  the 
peasant  ever  has  had  business  dealings 
has  been  the  German  "drummer,"  with 
his  ploughs  and  other  wares.  Any  in- 
justice the  simple  peasant  may  have 
suffered  in  the  bargain  is  attributed  to 
the  German. 

In  the  large  business  world,  German 
firms  have  been  able  to  secure  important 
privileges   and   concessions;     they   have 


been  able  to  make  much  of  these  ad- 
vantages; the  Russian  is  new  at  business, 
and  has  not  yet  developed  the  highest 
ability  in  business  lines.  Also  he  has 
frequently  found  himself  in  a  less  favor- 
able position  than  his  German  competitor 
who  has  secured  "special  privilege"  of 
an  official  character.  German  interests 
have  found  protection  in  high  govern- 
ment offices. 

This  last  fact  is  easily  explained.  The 
Germans  from  Russia's  Baltic  Provinces 
have  contributed  many  important  offi- 
cials to  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  Pro- 
Germanism  has  come  to  represent 
reactionary  tendencies  in  internal  politics 
as  opposed  to  an  enthusiasm  for  Eng- 
land, for  English  friendship  and  English 
political  institutions.  During  the  period 
of  reaction  which  followed  the  revolution 
of  1905-6,  the  so-called  German  party 
was  very  powerful  at  court.  The  Rus- 
sians looked  to  the  Germans  for  models 
of  government;  they  encouraged  Ger- 
man enterprise  and  trade  in  Russia. 
This  influence  has  been  on  the  wane 
since  1908,  however. 

That  year  marked  a  new  phase  in  the 
conflict  between  Austria  and  the  Slavs 
of  the  Balkans.  Germany  supported 
Austria  in  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  has  continued  to  go 
with  her  on  all  points  of  her  anti-Slav 
policy.  Russia's  mission,  to  protect 
the  Slavs  of  Southeastern  Europe,  is  a 
strong  tradition  in  Russia.  Though  it 
had  weakened  for  a  time,  when  the 
government  policy  toward  the  Far 
East  took  a  new  direction,  the  recent 
years  have  witnessed  the  return  of  this 
tradition;  it  has  become  stronger  and 
more  generally  sensed.  It  led  inevitably 
to  estrangement  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Germany  has  her  reasons  for  support- 
ing Austria.  Russia  may  have  more 
than  a  sentimental  basis  for  her  interest 
in  the  Balkan  Slavs;  but  she  had  made 
frank  declaration  of  her  attitude  and 
policy  on  this  point.  The  struggle 
between  Austria  and   Servia  was    inev- 
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itable,  if  Austria  refused  to  allow  the 
development  of  a  strong  Servia.  When 
the  Austrian-Servian  antagonism  came 
to  a  crisis — who  was  responsible  for  the 
immediate  crisis  is  not  so  important — 
the  inevitable  result  was  the  alignment 
of  Germany  and  Russia  on  opposite 
sides. 

It  is  said  that  Bismarck  advocated  an 
alliance  with  Russia  rather  than  with 
Austria.     But  Russia  and  France  came 


together.  German  influence  in  Russia 
continued,  however,  until  quite  recently; 
the  sovereigns  of  the  two  countries  had 
much  in  common;  there  was  also  a 
strong  personal  bond  between  them. 
Russian-Austrian  antagonism  in  the 
matter  of  the  Near-Eastern  problem 
weakened  this  bond  and  finally  forced 
the  present  situation,  in  which  Germany 
and  Russia  are  at  war,  and  are  invading 
each  other's  territory. 
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The  latest  news  from  President  Judson 
in  China. — It  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  members  of  the  University,  the  alumni, 
and  other  friends  of  the  institution  to 
know  something  of  the  progress  of  the 
China  Medical  Commission  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  of  which  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  is  the  chairman. 
The  other  members  of  the  commission 
are  Roger  Sherman  Green  and  Dr.  Francis 
Weld  Peabody,  of  Boston.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Peking,  June  18,  President 
Judson  says: 

"Our  trip  thus  far  has  been  delight- 
fully interesting  and  I  think  successful. 
We  have  been  now  in  nine  of  the  eighteen 
provinces,  have  seen  practically  all  the 
medical  schools,  many  of  the  hospitals, 
and  very  many  of  the  persons  of  influence, 
both  European  and  Chinese.  We  have 
everywhere  been  received  with  great 
courtesy  and  have  been  aided  on  all  sides 
in  our  investigation.  We  are  now  plan- 
ning to  go  down  to  Shanghai  tomorrow, 
and  I  presume  will  run  down  to  Hong- 
kong, as  we  feel  we  must  see  the  work  at 
Canton.  From  there  we  shall  go  to 
Japan,  where  I  expect  to  spend  some  time 
in  digesting  our  material  and  preparing 
our  report." 

President  and  Mrs.  Judson  expect  to 
sail  from  Yokohama  for  San  Francisco 
sometime  in  the  autumn. 

Dean  Mathews'  visit  to  Japan. — The 
University  Board  of  Trustees  has  granted 
leave  of  absence  during  the  coming 
Winter  Quarter  to  Dean  Shailer  Mathews, 
of  the  Divinity  School,  to  visit  Japan  as 
ambassador  of  the  Federated  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  of  which  organiza- 
tion Professor  Mathews  is  the  president. 
The  plan  involves  a  formal  repre- 
sentative mission,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  the  countries  where 
missionary  work  has  been  done.  Indi- 
vidual denominations  have,  of  course, 
had  their  representatives  visit  the  work 
of  their  missions,  but  the  present  pro- 
posal is  that  a  representative  of  the  feder- 
ated Protestantism  of  America  go  to 
represent  the  entire  group  of  co-operating 
organizations,  thirty  in  number,  repre- 


senting a  church  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 16,000,000  people. 

On  the  part  of  Japan  there  is  involved 
the  action  of  the  Federation  of  Japanese 
Churches,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
there  for  the  conduct  of  work  on  Japanese 
soil. 

The  plan  proposes  a  series  of  addresses 
at  the  chief  centers  of  Christian  activity 
in  Japan,  including  the  universities. 
The  general  purposes  of  these  addresses 
will  be  to  give  to  the  Japanese  Christians 
an  idea  of  Christianity  in  America,  par- 
ticularly along  undenominational  lines 
with  reference  to  the  development  of 
Christian  scholarship  and  social  service. 
It  is  also  intended  to  give  the  Japanese 
an  impression  as  to  the  general  attitude 
of  American  Christians  toward  Japan  as 
a  nation,  thus  reciprocating  the  work 
which  is  now  being  done  by  represen- 
tatives of  Christian  churches  of  Japan 
in  America  at  the  present  time.  The 
carrying-out  of  the  plan  is  thought  to  be 
of  great  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  not  only  of  church  but  of  inter- 
national fellowship. 

The  Convocation  address. — The  address 
delivered  at  the  Ninety-first  Convocation 
of  the  University  on  June  9,  19 14,  by  Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Francke  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  on  the  subject  "  The  Unpopu- 
larity of  German  Literature."  Among 
the  peculiarly  German  traits  enumerated 
by  the  speaker  were  slowness  of  temper, 
regard  for  authority,  and  distrust  of  the 
average  intellect,  a  penchant  for  vague 
intuitions  of  the  infinite,  defective  sense 
of  form,  a  passion  for  self-surrender,  and 
whimsical  fanaticism;  and  he  found  these 
German  traits  diametrically  opposed  to 
American  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
He  said  that  the  literature  in  which  these 
peculiarly  German  traits  found  expression 
would  naturally  not  be  particularly  popu- 
lar in  America.  In  closing,  the  speaker 
said  that  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  present  situation  was  to  be  found  in 
the  study  of  German  literature  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities. 

The  address  in  full  will  appear  in 
an  autumn  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter. — 
Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
at  the  University  was  recently  announced, 
and  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  attend- 
ance of  a  year  ago  is  shown.  The  total 
number  of  men  registered  on  July  3  in 
the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  was  726  and  of  women,  421, 
a  total  of  1,147;  in  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Colleges  1,249  men  and  94 2  women,  a 
total  of  2,191;  in  the  Professional 
Schools  (Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Education)  577  men  and  669  women,  a 
total  of  1,246;  and  excluding  duplications, 
the  registration  for  the  entire  University 
amounts  to  1,696  men  and  1,598  women 
— a  grand  total  of  3,294.  The  registra- 
tions for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  which  begins  on  July  23,  will 
probably  increase  this  total  by  several 
hundred. 

All  parts  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented in  the  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity, the  southern  states  as  usual  having 
large  delegations.  One  special  train  of 
two  hundred  teachers  came  from  Texas 
alone,  Galveston,  Fort  Worth,  and  Dallas 
being  among  the  cities  represented. 

Among  the  members  of  the  summer 
Faculty  of  the  University  are  more  than 
fifty  from  other  institutions,  including 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Leland  Stanford 
Junior,  and  the  universities  of  Texas, 
Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan. 

A  new  affiliation  with  the  University. — 
A  significant  new  affiliation  with  the 
University  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  has  now  been 
officially  announced.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Seminary  at  a  recent 
meeting  voted  unanimously  to  enter 
into  this  new  relation  of  co-operation 
with  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  will  move  to  the  South  Side 
and  erect  new  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University. 

This  affiliation  is  under  such  terms 
as  to  leave  the  Seminary  independently 
controlled  by  its  own  board  of  directors, 
retaining  its  power  to  direct  its  student 
body  and  to  give  degrees.  While  the 
plan  of  affiliation  involves  no  corpo- 
rate merging  of  the  two  institu- 
tions, it  provides  means  by  which  the 
students  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  shall  have  the  advantages 
offered   by   the   University   of    Chicago 


under  the  same  terms  as  the  students  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University. 
It  will  be  possible  for  students  of  each 
school  to  take  courses  under  either  faculty 
if  they  so  desire,  and  thus  the  range  of 
elective  work  will  be  greatly  extended 
and  the  opportunity  for  specialization 
greatly  increased. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is 
one  of  the  most  important  schools  of 
the  Congregational  denomination.  Its 
faculty  has  always  been  noted  for  ability 
and  it  includes  at  the  present  time  such 
distinguished  teachers  as  President  Ozora 
A.  Davis,  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  and 
Professor  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

The  academic  conditions  of  admission 
to  the  two  institutions  will  be  the  same 
and  thus  there  will  be  brought  together 
one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  body 
of  graduate  theological  students  in  the 
country. 

Already  associated  with  the  Divinity 
School  are  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House, 
the  Ryder  House,  and  the  Norwegian 
Baptist  Divinity  House.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary the  associated  theological  faculties 
will  include  between  forty  and  fifty  pro- 
fessors, constituting  thus  the  largest 
group  of  men  giving  theological  instruc- 
tion connected  with  any  one  institution 
in  the  United  States.  The  student  body 
of  the  Divinity  School  at  the  present  time 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  the 
attendance,  excluding  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter, being  about  165,  and  including  the 
Summer  Quarter,  amounting  to  nearly 
400.  With  the  coming  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  already 
marked  increase  of  students  of  the  Di- 
vinity School,  the  total  number  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  250  regular  students  at 
least,  excluding  approximately  the  same 
number  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  thus 
making  probably  the  largest  number  of 
students  engaged  in  theological  study  in 
one  institution  in  the  Protestant  world. 

The  new  Laboratory  of  Medical  Sciences. 
— The  Laboratory  of  Medical  Sciences 
will  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  Ellis 
Avenue,  north  of  the  temporary  Psy- 
chology Building,  and  will  have  a  front- 
age of  approximately  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  fifty 
feet,  with  wings  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  fifty  feet  in  width  and  extending 
back  eighty  feet.  The  new  building  will 
consist  of  general   and  private   labora- 
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tories,  research  laboratory  rooms,  class- 
and  working-rooms,  and  also  an  assembly 
room  in  the  rear,  thirty  by  forty  feet, 
to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  students.  The  building, 
one  story  in  height,  will  be  of  brick  ex- 
terior. 

This  new  laboratory  will  be  occupied 
by  the  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology.  The  work  is  already  under 
way,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  October  i. 
The  windows,  desks,  drainage,  plumbing, 
electrical  work,  and  heating  facilities 
wall  be  installed  with  a  special  view  to 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  scientific 
departments  mentioned.  Hallways  will 
extend  through  the  center  of  the  main 
building  north  and  south  and  through  the 
center  of  the  wings  extending  east  and 
west,  on  either  side  of  which  will  be  lo- 
cated the  laboratories  and  classrooms. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
$50,000. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were 
written,  the  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  voted  unanimously  to  name  the  new 
laboratory  in  honor  of  Howard  Taylor 
Ricketts,  who  lost  his  life  in  Mexico  from 
typhus  fever  contracted  while  studying 
the  disease.  Professor  Ricketts  was  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology  for  eight  years. 

Changes  in  the  Law  Faculty. — Professor 
Clarke  B.  Whittier,  of  the  Law  Faculty, 
who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past  two  years,  has 
resigned  from  the  Law  School,  and  has 
accepted  a  professorship  of  law  in  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University.  Professor  Whit- 
tier was  a  member  of  the  Stanford  law 
faculty  before  he  came  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  establishment  of  its 
Law  School  in  1902.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Law 
Faculty  here,  and  his  resignation,  due 
primarily  to  his  health,  has  been  accepted 
with  great  regret. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  Professor 
Whittier's  resignation  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  William  Underhill 
Moore  from  the  faculty  of  law  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Moore  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  1902,  having  previously 
received  a  Bachelor's  and  a  Master's 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  After 
practicing  for  four  years  in  New  York 


City  he  became  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1906.  In  1908  he  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  where  for  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  a  professor  of  law. 
He  has  taught  in  the  summer  session 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School  for  several 
years,  and  this  summer  is  teaching  in  the 
Law  School  here,  where  he  had  previously 
given  instruction  in  the  Spring  Quarter 
of  1913.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  a 
standard  case-book  on  bills  and  notes,  of 
several  articles  in  legal  encyclopedias,  and 
of  various  contributions  to  legal  periodi- 
cals. He  has  a  highly  successful  record 
as  a  clear  and  stimulating  teacher. 

Special  investigations  by  Professor 
Hoxie. — Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Political  Economy,  has 
recently  accepted  an  appointment  as 
special  investigator  in  connection  with 
the  newly  organized  Federal  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations.  The  special 
subject  of  his  investigations  will  be  the 
system  of  scientific  management  in  re- 
lation to  certain  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  labor  problem.  The  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  has  granted 
Professor  Hoxie  leave  of  absence  for  the 
college  year  beginning  October  1,  1914. 

Professor  Hoxie  was  graduated  from 
the  University  in  its  first  class  (1893), 
and  was  for  three  years  following  his 
graduation  a  Fellow  in  political  economy. 
He  was  Acting  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science  in  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  in  1901-2, 
became  Instructor  in  Economics  at  Cor- 
nell University  in  1903,  and  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1905,  where  he  has  been  suc- 
cessively Instructor,  Assistant  Professor, 
and  Associate  Professor.  Dr.  Hoxie  is 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  a  member  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous articles  dealing  especially  with  trade 
unionism  and  socialism. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Jordan's 
" General  Bacteriology." — Announcement 
is  just  made  by  the  publishers  of  a  fourth 
and  revised  edition  of  a  textbook  of 
General  Bacteriology,  by  Professor  Edwin 
Oakes  Jordan,  of  the  Department  of 
Bacteriology.  This  new  edition  presents 
very   fully   the   bacteriology'   of   plants, 
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milk  and  its  products,  dairying,  agri- 
culture, water,  and  food  preservatives; 
of  leather-tanning,  vinegar-making,  and 
tobacco-curing;  and  of  household  ad- 
ministration and  sanitary  engineering. 
One  of  the  most  important  chapters  con- 
cerns the  bacterial  diseases  of  plants. 

Besides  being  the  author  of  this  volume 
of  650  pages,  Professor  Jordan  has  trans- 
lated Hueppe's  Principles  of  Bacteriology, 
and  is  also  joint  editor  with  Professor 
Ludvig  Hektoen  of  the  Journal  of  In- 
fectious Diseases.  Dr.  Jordan  is  chief 
of  the  serum  division  of  the  Memorial 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Bacteriologists.  He  was  re- 
cently made  the  chairman  of  the  new 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Dr.  Chamberlin' s  visit  to  Australia. — 
Assistant  Professor  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin, 
of  the  Department  of  Geology,  is  absent 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  on  a  visit  to 
Australia  in  connection  with  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  members  of  the  associa- 
tion are  the  guests  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  are  holding  their  sessions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country.  Professor 
Chamberlin  joined  the  main  party  in 
London  and  sailed  with  them  from  that 
city  on  July  3.  The  route  chosen  was 
by  the  Mediterranean,  Suez,  Red  Sea, 
and  Colombo  to  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia.  Scientific  meetings  of  the 
association  will  be  held  in  Perth,  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  and 
numerous  short  excursions  will  be  made 
to  places  of  special  scientific  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capitals.  Following 
the  meetings  in  Australia  the  association 
will  visit  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Chamberlin  will  return  to  Chicago 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  in  order  tc  be  at  the 
opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  in  Octo- 
ber. 

A  "Graduate  School  of  Religion  and 
Ethics." — The  new  affiliation  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  calls  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  is  a  graduate 
school  with  the  same  conditions  of  en- 
trance as  those  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  it  will  be  possible  to 
carry   forward   to   immediate   execution 


plans  already  made  for  the  organization 
of  a  "Graduate  School  of  Religion  and 
Ethics"  intended  for  graduates  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  thus  forming  the  only 
school  in  the  United  States  of  this  grade. 
In  this  school  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
men  of  exceptional  ability  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor.  If  they  are  prepared 
for  highly  specialized  work  in  some  field 
of  religious  activity  they  can  take  courses 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  If,  how- 
ever, they  wish  to  prepare  for  higher 
vocational  efficiency  in  the  pastorate  or 
the  foreign-mission  field,  their  work  can 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  more  vocational 
in  character. 

At  the  present  time  the  Divinity 
School  is  furnishing  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  all  denominations 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  favorite 
place  for  study  among  missionaries  on 
their  furlough.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
year  there  have  been  about  seventy  per- 
sons in  all  departments  of  the  University 
preparing  for  work  upon  the  foreign 
field. 

Four  new  books  by  members  of  the 
Faculties. — Books  of  special  interest  that 
have  just  been  announced  for  early  pub- 
lication by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  are  The  Evolution  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity, by  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature;  and  Water  Reptiles  of  the 
Past  and  Present,  by  Samuel  Wendell  Wil- 
liston,  Professor  of  Paleontology.  The 
University  Press  also  announces  the  new 
"University  of  Chicago  Science  Series," 
which  is  intended  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  investigator  to  present  the  results  of 
his  special  researches  and  their  scientific 
bearing,  not  only  to  a  wider  public,  but 
to  his  scientific  colleagues,  in  a  form  more 
attractive  and  accessible  than  is  possible 
through  scattered  contributions  in  tech- 
nical journals.  The  first  volumes  in  this 
series  are  already  in  preparation,  one  of 
them  by  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamber- 
lin, Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
on  The  Origin  of  the  Earth,  and  the  other 
by  Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan, 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  on  The 
Isolation  and  Measurement  of  the  Electron. 
Both  books  are  expected  to  attract  wide 
attention  because  of  the  successful  special 
investigations  of  their  authors,  one  in 
glacial  geology  and  the  fundamental 
problems  of  geology   for   the   Carnegie 
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Institution  and  the  other  in  the  field  of 
physics  and  electricity. 

Commencement  speakers  from  the  Fac- 
ulties.— Members  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  University  were  in  great  demand  as 
commencement  speakers  during  the 
month  of  June.  Professor  John  M. 
Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  gave  the  commencement  address 
at  Illinois  College  on  June  1 2  and  received 
from  the  college  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  also  gave  the  address 
at  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  on  June  19;  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School,  spoke 
at  the  commencement  of  Eureka  College 
on  June  12,  and  also  at  Lincoln  College, 
June  17;  Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of 
the  School  of  Education,  gave  an  address 
at  Toledo  University,  June  10,  another, 
June  12,  at  the  Elgin  high  school,  and  a 
third  at  the  Central  State  Normal  School 
of  Michigan  on  June  24;  Dean  Albion  W. 
Small,  Head  of  the  Department  of  So- 
ciology, was  the  speaker  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Iowa  State  College  on 
June  n;  Dean  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  spoke  at  the  Goshen 
(Indiana)  high-school  commencement, 
and  also  at  the  Rockford  high  school, 
June  18.  Professor  Theodore  G.  Soares, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practi- 
cal Theology,  was  the  commencement 
speaker  at  the  LaSalle-Peru  Township 
High  School,  and  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
gave  the  address  at  the  commencement 
of  Monticello  Seminary,  of  which  he 
was  recently  made  a  trustee. 

Lectures  on  modem  theological  scholar- 
ship.— In  the  important  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Modern 
Theological  Scholarship,"  now  being 
given  at  the  University,  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School,  gave 
the  opening  address  on  "The  Purpose  of 
a  Modern  Divinity  School";  Professor 
Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, spoke,  June  23,  on  "The  Present 
Status  of  Old  Testament  Study";  and 
on  June  30  Associate  Professor  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  spoke  on  "The 
Present  Status  of  New  Testament 
Study";  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  New  Testament  Inter- 
pretation, discussed  on  July  3  "The 
Historical  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ori- 
gins"; and  on  July  14  Professor  Andrew 


C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  discussed  "The  Study 
of  Church  History."  On  July  24  Pro- 
fessor George  Burman  Foster,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Comparative  Religion,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Philosophy  of 
Religion,"  and  on  July  28  Professor 
Gerald  Birney  Smith  discussed  "The 
Present  Problems  of  Systematic  The- 
ology." The  whole  series  will  conclude 
with  two  lectures  in  August,  one  on  the 
"Present  Problems  of  Practical  The- 
ology," by  Professor  Theodore  Gerald 
Soares,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Prac- 
tical Theology,  and  the  other  on  "Chris- 
tianity and  Social  Problems,"  by  Profes- 
sor Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 

Successful  open-air  plays  in  Scammon 
Gardens. — The  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement  League  secured  the  Coburn 
Players  of  New  York  for  a  series  of  nine 
open-air  plays  in  Scammon  Gardens 
during  the  second  week  of  July,  the  pro- 
ceeds ot  the  plays  to  go  to  the  work  of  the 
Settlement  in  the  stockyards  district. 
This  company  of  players  has  during 
several  summer  quarters  appeared  at 
the  University  and  with  great  success, 
their  interpretations  of  both  classic  and 
modern  plays  being  especially  effective 
and  artistic.  This  year  the  company 
maintained  its  reputation  and  the  attend- 
ance was  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The 
first  play  they  gave  this  season  was  Percy 
Mackaye's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  on  the  evening 
of  July  6.  They  also  presented  two 
other  plays  by  the  same  author — The 
Canterbury  Pihrims  and  Sanctuary,  A 
Bird  Masque,  the  latter  proving  of  pecul- 
iar interest  and  charm  to  bird-lovers  in 
Chicago,  as  it  did  in  the  East,  where  it 
was  first  given  in  the  interest  of  American 
wild  bird  protection,  the  author  himself 
and  two  daughters  of  President  Wilson 
being  in  the  cast. 

As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  Hamlet  were  the  Shak- 
sperean  plays  produced,  as  well  as  Eurip- 
ides' Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Gilbert  Murray. 

The  weather  conditions  were  especially 
favorable  and  the  proceeds  for  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  are  expected  to  be 
generous. 

Appointments  for  graduate  students. — 
Among  the  graduate  students  in  geology 
and  geography  at  the   University    who 
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have  received  appointments  for  next 
year  are  Mr.  William  H.  Haas,  who  goes 
to  Northwestern  University  as  an  in- 
structor in  geology  and  geography;  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Runner,  who  becomes  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  School  of  Mines  of 
South  Dakota;  and  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Herald,  who  goes  to  China  on  an  unusual 
salary  as  geologist  for  a  large  oil  company. 

The  University  Preachers  for  July  and 
August. — The  University  Preachers  for 
the  Summer  Quarter  included  for  the 
month  of  July  Professor  Herbert  Lock- 
wood  Willett,  of  the  Department  of 
Semitics;  Professor  George  Burman  Fos- 
ter, of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Religion;  Professor  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Practical  Sociology;  and  Dean  Shai- 
ler  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School. 
On  August  2  the  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
William  Byron  Forbush,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Child  Life,  Phila- 
delphia; and  Dr.  James  Hope  Moulton, 
of  the  University  of  Manchester,  will  be 
the  Convocation  Preacher  on  August  23. 


James  Henry  Breasted,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  and  Oriental  History  and 
Director  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 
has  just  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Institute  of  Social  Science, 
an  organization  similar  in  scope  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
Professor  Breasted  has  recently  finished 
two  histories  of  oriental  and  classical 
civilizations  to  be  used  as  textbooks  in 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

"London  Literary  and  Social  Life  in 
the  Early  Nineteenth  Century"  is  the 
general  subject  of  an  attractive  series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  at  the  University 
near  the  end  of  July  by  Dr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  of  Boston.  The  series  will  be 
given  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  and 
will  include,  on  July  27,  "Samuel  Rogers 
and  His  Literary  Breakfasts";  July  29, 
"A  Society  Minstrel:  Thomas  Moore"; 
July  30,  "Lady  Blessington  and  Gore 
House";  and  on  July  31,  "Disraeli  as  a 
Dandy  and  a  Novelist."  Dr.  Vincent 
has  lectured  before  at  the  University 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  and  with 
great  interest  to  his  audiences. 

Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  is 
the  editor,  with  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  of  the 


Cyclopaedia  of  American  Government,  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Two  more  volumes  of  the  work 
will  be  issued.  Professor  McLaughlin  is 
the  author  of  a  recent  volume  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  under 
the  title  of  The  Courts,  the  Constitution, 
and  Parties. 

Professor  Ira  M.  Price,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Semitics,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  International  Lesson  Committee 
for  next  year  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association 
in  Chicago.  Professor  Price  was  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  during  the  past 
year  and  presented  its  report  to  the 
association. 

Professor  George  Burman  Foster,  of 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Reli- 
gion, gave  the  address  at  the  recent  me- 
morial exercises  in  honor  of  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  the  negro  poet.  This  was  the 
seventh  annual  memorial  and  was  held 
in  Chicago. 

Professor  Theodore  Gerald  Soares, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology,  has  recently  been  elected  as 
Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature  in  Rock- 
ford  College.  This  lectureship  has  pre- 
viously been  filled  by  President  Gulli- 
ver of  the  college.  Professor  Soares  is 
the  editor  of  an  important  new  series  on 
"Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious 
Education,"  just  announced  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  The  books,  of 
brief  compass,  will  be  definitely  practical 
and  will  be  addressed  to  immediate  prob- 
lems of  religious  education. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Industrial  Education  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, the  subject  of  his  address  being 
"Manual  Training."  Another  member 
of  the  Chicago  Faculty  who  was  on  the 
program  of  the  association  was  Sopho- 
nisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Economy,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Social  Waste  of  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion." 

Assistant  Professor  Adolph  C.  von 
Noe,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  took  part  in 
the  recent  meeting  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  of  the  National  German- 
American  Teachers'  Association.  Dr. 
von  Noe  spoke  on  the  teaching  of  German 
literature  in  the  fourth  year  of  high-school 
courses  in  German. 
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New  from  the  Classes. — 

1873 
Charles  R.  Henderson  (D.B.)  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Society  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.  The 
society  met  in  Chicago  in  May  and  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  course  in 
criminology  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  sci- 
entific study  of  crime. 

1903 

Roy  D.  Echlin  (D.B.),  president  of 
Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa,  had  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  conferred 
upon  him  by  Parsons  College,  Iowa,  at 
the  June  Convocation. 

1907 

Royal  H.  Fisher  goes  as  a  Baptist  stu- 
dent volunteer  to  the  mission  field  in 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

1909 

Harry  A.  Hansen  has  been  appointed 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  at   Berlin,  Germany. 

1910 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Huggins,  a  son,  on  June  11,  at  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Mrs.  Huggins  is  the  daughter 
of  the  noted  Japanese  scholar,  the  late 
Captain  Francis  Brinkley.  Their  present 
address  is  American  Consulate  General, 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

1911 

Florence  Catlin  is  actively  engaged  in 
politics.  She  was  campaign  manager 
and  secretary  for  Alderman  Willis  O. 
Nance  in  the  recent  aldermanic  elections 
and  has  just  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Republican  auxiliary  committee  of 
127  by  ex-governor  Deneen  of  Illinois. 

Horace  G.  Colpitts  has  accepted  a 
position  as  principal  of  the  Cedar 
Valley  Seminary  at  Osage,  Iowa,  and 
will  begin  his  work  there  the  first  of 
August. 


On  St.  David's  Eve,  February  28,  in 
Bella  Vista,  Callao,  Peru,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Noel  Griffis  (Olive 
Forman  Bickell,  '11)  a  son,  David  Noel 
Griffis. 

1912 

Richard  Herndon  has  been  appointed 
interne  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  and 
will  enter  on  his  duties  there  September  1. 

Walter  P.  Steffens  (Law),  former  assist- 
ant United  States  district  attorney,  will 
practice  law  with  former  Municipal  Judge 
Falk  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

1913 

Victor  Hanson  goes  as  a  student  volun- 
teer missionary  to  Shanghai,  China. 

The  marriage  of  Paul  V.  Harper  to 
Isabel  Vincent  on  August  29  is 
announced.  The  ceremony  will  be  per- 
formed a't  the  Vincent  home  in  Minne- 
apolis by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 
grandfather  of  the  bride.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harper  will  live  in  Chicago. 

1914 

George  Alvin  Peak  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Central  Life  Company 
and  will  make  his  home  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Stanley  R.  Pierce,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
position  of  State  Treasurer  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Pierce  is  being  strongly  supported  in 
his  campaign  and  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  receive  the  nomination.  Mr.  Pierre 
is  well  known  to  Chicago  men.  He 
played  fullback  on  the  football  teams  of 
1911,  1912,  and  1913.  He  is  at  present 
associated  with  William  J.  Reid  in  the 
real  estate  business. 


Engagements. — 

Edith  Gertrude  Coonley,  'n,  to  Byron 
Cole  Howes,  ex-'i3.  Both  reside  in 
Chicago. 

D wight  P.  Green,  '12  (Law),  to  Ella  K. 
Porter,- of  Lexington,  Ky.  Mr.  Green  is 
also  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  while  his 
fiancee  is  a  M.A.  of  the  Kentucky  State 
University. 
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Marriages. — 

Edith  Schwarz,  '97,  to  Hamilton 
Rogers,  at  Jamestown,  R.I.,  on  July 
14. 

Herbert  Abernethy,  '99,  to  Ruth 
Nichols,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Nichols,  of  St.  Paul,  on  August  4.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abernethy  will  be  at  home 
after  November  1  at  1947  Goodrich  Ave., 
St.  Paul. 

Erwin  W.  Roessler,  '01,  to  Nellie  M. 
Lloyd.  Their  present  address  is  411  W. 
115th  St.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Roessler 
took  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, June,  1 914,  in  Germanic  litera- 
ture and  language. 

Edward  Henry,  '07  (D.B.),  to  Grace 
Edith  Hartman,  June  3.  At  home  at 
6040  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Rufus  B.  Rogers,  '11,  to  Wilhelmina 
Manierre,  of  Chicago,  June  16.  The 
groom,  "Bunny"  Rogers,  won  enviable 
laurels  as  an  athlete  during  his  stay  in  the 
University,  both  on  the  track  and  in  the 
field. 

Ralph  Edward  Souers,  '13  (A.M.)  to 
Helen  Louise  Aiken,  June  10,  at  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.  After  September  their 
address  will  be  Douglas,  Ariz.,  where 
Mr.  Souers  will  teach  in  the  public 
schools. 


Deaths. — 

Dr.  Alvan  C.  Halphide,  '93  (A.B.), 
'90  (D.B.),  died  July  20,  1914,  at  Bear 
Lake,  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Hogeland,  '03,  died  Sun- 
day, July  5,  at  Chicago. 
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Frederic  W.  Sanders,  '95,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Junior  College  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  has  published  during  the 
past  year  (anonymously)  a  book  of 
ethical  and  philosophical  essays,  and 
is  now  publishing  in  serial  form  in  Edu- 
cation a  work  on  the  Organization  of 
Education,  which  begins  in  the  January 
number. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  '95,  officiated 
as  chaplain  for  Harvard  students  during 
the  first  week  in  June. 

J.  P.  Munson,  '97,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Scientific  Societies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  held  in  Seattle,  May 
22  and  23.  He  read  a  paper  before  the 
section  of  Economic  Entomologists  and 
was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Munson  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  several 
other  scientific  associations. 

Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers,  '98,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Yale 
University. 

Mary  B.  Harris,  '00,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  women's 
prison  of  the  New  York  County  work- 
house. 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  '01,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Illinois  Day 
banquet  tendered  the  guests  at  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  June  13. 

F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  '02,  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy,   Clemson   Col- 


lege, will  be  in  charge  of  an  investigation 
of  the  limestone  and  marl  deposits  of 
South  Carolina  and  their  value  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  trustees  of  Clem- 
son College  have  appropriated  $300  for 
this  work. 

Charles  H.  Gray,  '04,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature,  University 
of  Kansas,  has  taken  leave  of  absence 
for  the  year  1914-15,  which  he  will  spend 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Harrison  research-fellow  in  English  under 
Professor  F.  E.  Schelling. 

Adolph  von  Noe,  '05,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Dunne  as  a  delegate 
to  attend  the  conference  of  the  American 
Peace  Centenary  Committee,  which  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Newfoundland  and  Canadian  Commis- 
sions at  Mackinac  Island  in  July,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a  program  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Peace  Centenary. 

Emil  Goetsch,  '06,  is  resident  surgeon 
at  the  new  Peter  Brigham  Hospital  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  assistant  in 
the  department  of  surgery,  having  gone 
to  Harvard  a  year  and  a  half  ago  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  is  now 
finishing  a  research  on  "The  Influence  of 
the  Pituitary  Body  on  Genital  Develop- 
ment," a  preliminary  report  of  which  he 
made  before  the  Society  of  Experimental 
Biology  and  Medicine  in  New  York  last 
November.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Osier,  Dr.  Goetsch  published  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Quarterly  Journal 
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of  Medicine  a  review  entitled  "Critical 
Review:    The  Pituitary  Body." 

Calvin  K.  Staudt,  '07,  professor  in 
Whitworth  College,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  Christian  Workers'  Con- 
ference to  be  held  this  month  in  Whit- 
worth College,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

R.  R.  Gates,  '08,  recently  gave  a  special 
course  of  eight  lectures  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity on  Cytology  in  Relation  to  Hered- 
ity and  Evolution. 

Ernest  L.  Talbert,  '09,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  University  College,  will 
take  charge  of  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
for  next  year  during  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  Tawney. 

L.  L.  Bernard,  '10,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Child  Labor  Committee  for  the 
year  1914-15,  has  charge  of  the  work 
in  sociology  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
summer  school  from  June  1 1  to  August  8. 
Dr.  Bernard  is  joint  author  with  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Rhodes  of  a  textbook  in  applied 
psychology,  published  by  Thomas  Murby 
&  Co.,  London. 

Allen  D.  Hole,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  State  Geologist  of  Indiana  as 
assistant  geologist  for  the  field  season  of 
1914,  and  will  supervise  the  soil  survey  of 
one  of  the  counties  of  that  state. 

John  F.  Norton,  'n,  has  been  made 
assistant  professor  of  the  chemistry  of 
sanitation  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston. 

Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting  held  June  22,  1914. — The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  College  Alumni 
Association  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  at  the  Alumni  Office  in  Ellis  Hall, 
at  8  p.m.,  June  22,  1914,  Miss  Wayman 
presiding.  Present  were  Miss  Wayman, 
Mrs.  Terry,  Miss  Sunny,  Mrs.  Eaton, 
Miss  Ortmayer,  Miss  Greenacre,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr  MacClintock,  Mr.  Moulds, 
Mr.  Hostetter,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Axelson, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
were  read  and  approved,  and  the  Secre- 
tary made  a  brief  report  showing  the 
financial  status  of  the  Association.  The 
minutes  of  the  annual  business  meeting 
were  also  read. 

Mr.  Moulds  then  made  a  report  on  the 
work  of  .Alumni  Week,  showing  an  appar- 
ent deficit  of  $50,  which  was  believed 
would  be  materially  reduced  when  all 
the  figures  were  made  up. 


Miss  Sunny  reported  on  the  women's 
breakfast,  showing  a  surplus  of  $23. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
attended   the   breakfast. 

Mr.  Kramer  reported  on  class  reunions 
and  Miss  Greenacre  on  the  modifications 
of  the  constitution. 

The  Secretary,  as  authorized  by  the 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  then 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions of  appreciation  to  be  presented 
to  the  President.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Miss  Ortmayer,  Mr.  Hostetter, 
and  Mr.  Kramer. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

F.  W.  Dignan,  Secretary 

Final  changes  made  in  Constitution  0} 
the  College  Alumni  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting. — 

1.  The  second  sentence  of  Article  I, 
Section  1,  changed  to  read  "The  Presi- 
dent and  Second  Vice-President  shall  be 
elected  in  the  even-numbered  years, 
beginning  1916  .  .  .  .  " 

2.  To  Article  II  add  Section  VIII,  viz. : 
"At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  officers  of  this  Association 
there  shall  each  year  be  elected  that 
number  of  representatives  from  this 
Association  in  and  to  the  Alumni  Council 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  which  it 
shall  be  entitled  under  and  according  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  Council;  provided, 
however,  that  a  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  representative  of 
this  Association  to  the  Council  and  an 
officer  of  or  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Association." 

3.  In  Article  IV,  add  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  1, 
the  following:  "and  that  only  such  a 
bachelor  of  five  or  more  years  standing 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President." 

4.  In  Article  VI,  on  amendments, 
change  the  number  of  months  required  for 
notice  from  three  months  to  two  months. 

5.  The  terms  of  all  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
office  since  the  election  of  1914  will 
expire  in  June,  1915. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
College  Alumni  Association. — The  College 
Alumni  Association  has  just  completed 
the  most  prosperous  year  of  its  history 
and  the  results  of  its  activities  will  appear 
clearly  in  the  future  development  of  its 
work.  It  has  revised  its  constitution 
so   as   to   admit   ex-students   with   nine 
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majors'  credit;  it  has  increased  its  mem- 
bership fees  so  that  it  has  funds  for 
general  activities,  and  it  has  enlisted  the 
interest  of  many  alumni  who  previously 
took  no  part  in  the  work. 

The  following  are  the  accounts  for  the 
year: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on   hand   July    i, 

1913 $  66.97 

Membership  fees 225.93 

Refund  postage  on  ballots  7 .  14 

Total  receipts $300.04 

EXPENDITURES 

Postal  announcements  of 
proposed  changes  in  con- 
stitution      $iS.oi 

Postals  (notices  of  meet- 
ings)    .55 

Ballots 52 .  30 

Clerical  service 2 .00 

Paid  to  Alumni  Committee 
on  expenses  for  Alumni 
Week 66 .  97 

Total  expenditures.  .  .  139.83 

Balance  on  hand,  July 

1,  1914 $160.21 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Council. — The  year  1913-14  has  been 
the  most  active  in  the  history  of  the 
Alumni  organization.  In  the  number 
of  members  and  in  the  interest  shown 
there  has  been  a  very  distinct  advance 
over  the  previous  year.  No  doubt  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  publication  of  the 
triennial  directory,  but  it  is  felt  that  the 
ground  we  have  gained  will  not  be  lost 
in  the  years  to  come.  With  the  mem- 
bership at  its  present  figure  it  should  be 
possible  during  the  coming  year  for  the 
alumni  to  lay  plans  for  definite  work  in 
aid  of  the  University.  This  is  the  object 
that  the  organization  had  constantly  in 
mind,  and  it  has  only  waited  until  it 
should  be  strong  enough  to  take  definite 
steps  for  its  accomplishment. 

Never  have  so  many  alumni  given 
time  and  effort  to  the  furthering  of  alumni 
activities.  This  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  connection  with  the  exercises  of 
Alumni  Week.  Fully  one  hundred  men 
and  women  were  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  event. 

The  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  the 
work  is  our  financial  arrangement  with 
the  University.  Under  the  contract  cov- 
ering the  past  year  we  were  to  turn 
over  to  the  University  50  cents  for  every 
copy  of  the  Directory  sold  and  25  cents 
for  every  subscription  to  the  Magazine. 


The  total  number  of  Directories  sold  is 
1,925,  and  the  total  number  of  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Magazine  for  the  year  is 
1,544!;  so  that  we  should  have  paid  to 
the  University  on  Directories  $962.50, 
and  for  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine 
$386.18,  making  a  total  of  $1,348.68. 
The  amount  actually  paid  has  been  $650, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $698 .  68. 

While  the  University  will  doubtless  be 
willing  to  cancel  this  obligation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  arrangement  is  funda- 
mentally unsatisfactory.  Plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  financial  condition 
during  the  coming  year  are  now  under 
discussion  but  cannot  be  announced 
until  later.  It  is  evident  that  impor- 
tant modifications  in  our  arrangements 
must  be  developed  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 

1013 $      7S.31 

Subscriptions  to  Maga- 
zine (including  mem- 
bership in  College 
Association) 1,223 .00 

Subscriptions 319.87 

Memberships  in  Coll., 
Ph.D.,  D.B.  and  Law 
Associations 264.43 

Subscriptions  to  Direc- 
tory         442 . 50 

Exchange 25 .  74 

Refund  postage  on  postal 

cards 1.06 

Received  from  Univer- 
sity for  clerical  work 
on  Directory 165 .00 

Total $2,519.91 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Membership      fees      in 
Ph.D.,  Law,  D.B.,  and 
College  Associations .  .    $  264 .  43 
Commission     to     Secre- 
tary of  Council 427.30 

Postage 167.60 

University  Press  for  sup- 
plies and  service 262 .  81 

Special  clerical  work  on 

Directory 418.71 

Refund  to  University.  . .       350.00 

Clerk's  salary 630.00 

Exchange ig.gi 

Miscellaneous 7.35 

Total 2,518.11 

Balance     on    hand, 

July  1,  1914 $        1.80 
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